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CIIAPTEPv L 

SOOrn AFEICA. — ITS DISCOVEKY A^T) SKTTLKIIKNT. 

TILE fact tliat the northern part of Africa ■was well 
known to the civilized nations of antiquity gave 
rise to very oarlj attempts to explore tlio dimcnsiona 
of tliat continent. Tho first antlicntic record of snch 
an attempt is gircn by Herodotus, who relates that 
Pharaoh Necho (about 600 ycai-s before the Cliristian 
era) sent an expedition down the Rod Sea, with oi'dcrs 
to sail around what was then considered to be an island, 
reaching to tlic latitude of tlic Equator. The vessels 
sailed until tho autumn, landed, sowed grain, waited 
nntil they had reaped the harvest, and then sailed 
farther. In the third year of their voyage tlicy reached 
the Pillara of Ilarculca (Gibraltar), and returned to 
Egypt with tho intelligence, which Ilerodotus utterly 
discredits, that they had seen tho sun in tho north. 
This circumstance, alone, seems to he suiScient proof 
that the Egj-ptians really circumnavigated Africa. 

The second attempt, of which we have a more par- 
ticular description, was made by the Cartiiaginians, 
about the year 600 15, C, when the iiimous Admiral 
Uanno set out on his voyage of colonization, soma 
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iccount of which ia preserved to tie in the fragments 
of his Periplua. lie sailed with sLvty vessels, eanying 
tlireo thousand colonists of hoth sexes, with a rich store 
of provisions and implements of lahor. Coasting for 
two days southward from the Straits of Gibraltar, ho 
founded the first colony, and liuilt, npon a wooded 
headland near it, a stately temple to Neptune. Still 
fiirther to the south, — hot at what point we cannot 
now ascertain, — lie found a largo lake, frequented hy 
elcplmnts and other wild bciists, and, beyond tliia, 
founded four other colonies. Near this place the great 
river "Lixus," coming down from the Atlas moun- 
tains, emptied into the oceaji. 

After a further voyage of three days along a dci 
ert coast, he reached a bay with an island, and then 
established the last colony, which wa_^3 named Ccrj* 
IIo reckoned that its distance fram the Pillaj-c cf 
Ilercules was abont the same as from that r-ciiL to 
Carthage. From Ccme, as a starting-point, vryagcB 
of exploration were made still further to t'ji south. 
They found great rivers, tenanted by tha crocodil'j 
and tlio hippopotamus; savage negro i"«bes, partly 
clotliod witli the skins of beasts; greji forests, from 
which flame arose at night, and whcio they heard tho 
sound of cymbals and drums ; and ii/i'.!]y, on an island 
near the sliorc, strange, liairy crtvi-ai-ca, resembling 
men, to whieli they giive tho name '>f gorillas. These 
monsters fled as they approaclicd. clambered upon tho 
rocks and hurled stones upoii the esiilorero. The 
latter captured three females, vhich were so ferceioua 
"iflt tliey were obliged to kilj them ; but their sldos 
■ eent to Carthago. 
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Modern geograpliers aro divided in opinion as to 
the furthest ix>iut readied by Ilanuo, Bonio limiting 
his explorations to the southern boundary of Morocco, 
wliilc others extend them to tlie Bight of Benin. Tlio 
evidence is tolerably conclusive that he must have 
penetrated as far, at least, as the Gambia Eiver. 

The nest attempt was made about the year 130 
B. C by a Greek navigator, named Eudoxus. On his 
trading voyages to India lie had seen the eastern coast 
of Africa, ■where it trends to the south-west, beyond 
Cape Gardafui ; and ho naturally imagined (behig 
also familiar, probably, \vitb the account of the Egyp- 
tian expedition given by Ilerodotue) that it might be 
but a short journey around the continent to Gibraltar. 
His plan ivas heartily encouraged by the merchants of 
Marseilles and Cadiz, then important trading-ports ; 
two largo vessels were furnished, and a crowd of vol- 
unteers offered themselves for the expedition. But 
the latter resisted the efforts of Eudoxus to sail at a 
safe distance from the land; they compelled him to 
keep near the coast, and the lai'ger of the two vessels 
was soon stranded, as he liad predicted. Tho crew 
and cargo were rescned, and from the fragments of tho 
vessel he constructed a smaller one, with which ho 
continued the voyage until he reached a tribe of people 
who apparently spoke the same language as those ho 
bad seen on tlie eastern coast. Here, however, ho 
was obliged to return. lie succeeded in fitting out a 
second expedition, hut there is no record whatever of 
its results, and Eudoxus is only mentioned by Strabo 
as a fantastic adventurer — a Munchausen of tho ancicn 
times. 
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The knowledge of tlic eastern coast of Africa 
tended, aa the commcrco with India increased. ' 
trade in ivory led tho vessels which navigated the Ecd 
Se.i ever fiirtlicr to tlic south, until, from tlic rehi- 
ticns of Ptolemy, it seems probable that they reached 
tlie mouth of tlic Zambesi liiver, and may possibly 
have attJiinod the southern cstroinity of the continent, 
witliont being aware of the discovery. 

Tho trade in ivorj-, gold, and slaves, along the east- 
ern coast, was kept np by the Arabs dniing the Mid- 
dle Ages. There is a great deal of evidence to show 
that they had a regular intercourse with the regions 
of Zanzibar and Mozambique, which was afterward 
extended to Cafl'rnria. Indeed, tlio intcllectnal supe- 
riority of the Kaffci-8 over the other native tribes of 
South Africa, is attributed by sonic ethnologists to a 
mixture of Arabic blood. Their hinguago stiil eon- 
tains words of Arabic origin. 

But tho complete exploration of the African coast 
was reserved for Portugal. Tho rapid growth of Por- 
tuguese commerce, abont the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, togctlicr with the ware mth Morocco, which 
occasioned tho sending out of naval expeditions, led to 
tho rediscovery of tho Canary Islands in 1420, and 
made the navigators familiar with the mainland, as 
far as Cape Bojador. This point was looked upon aa 
one of the ends of the world; and when, in 1433, 
tliG intrepid Gilianez, sailed beyond it, his achieve- 
ment excited almost as much wonder and enthusLisin 
as tho great discovery of Columbus, sixty years after- 
wards. 

In ton years moro tho Fortngucso had reached 
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Capo Blanco, and mado a Ecttlemcnt on an island neai 
it. Funiislicd by tiio Pope with aiitlioi-ity to ijossoea 
tliemselvcs of all the liinds beyond Cape Bojador, they 
very booh found the fertilo regions of Senegal, aod 
were Etiiiiulated by tlio double prospect of enricliing 
thenisclvca ■\vitli gold-dust and ivory, and of extending 
their nilo over new tribes, who must first, of course, 
be forcibly converted to Christianity. The death of 
Pi'Ihco Ilenry the Navigator, whoso interest in theso 
nndcrtakinga had contributed bo greatly to their snc- 
eess, checked the advance of exploration, — but only for 
a sliort time. Pcmando Gomez ivas commissioned by 
the king to extend the lino of explored coast one hun- 
dred miles a year, for five ycai-s, and thereby reached 
the Gold Coast in liTl. The island of Fernando Po 
was rcaehcd soon aftenrards, and in 148i Diego Cam 
sailed into tho inoutli of tlie great Congo lUvor, estab- 
lished fnendly relations with the kingdom of that 
name, and introduced Christianity. During nearly 
two centuries, Congo and Angola appeared to ho thor- 
oughly Christianized, but they have since relapsed into 
their former condition of pagan barbarism. 

The line of Portuguese exploration was very grad- 
nally pushed southward, until Bartholomew Diaz first 
saw the great monntain-eape with which Africa fronts 
tlio Southern Ocean. Tcn-ified by the stonny sky, 
the furious winds, and the great waves fonned by 
tlie meeting of two strong ocean-currents, he turned 
back, naming tho headland tho Cape of Storms, and 
hastened with hie shattered vessels to Portugal. The 
king, however, changed the name to tho Cape of Good 
Hope, rightly believing that the ocean-road to Indif 



TFaa at last found. In 149S his belief was justified bj 
Vaseo dc Gama, who doubled tlie dreaded Cape, fol- 
lowed t]ie eastern coast to Mozambique and Mclinda, 
and readied India. 

Tlic commercial sptrit of tlio PortugncBC, however, 
was only attracted by the regions on tlic eastern and 
western coasts of Africa, wkieli supplied tlieir trade in 
gold, ivory, and slaves. The extreme southern part of 
the continent, with its wild shores, bare plains, aud 
savage Hottentot inhabitants, did not tempt them to 
cotoaizc it. Their vessels on the voyage to and from 
India, occasionally touched at the Cajie for fi-csh water 
and cattle, but tliey bad little intercourse with the na- 
tives, cvccpt of a hostile eliaraetcr. 

The Dutch, who had become, in the conrso of an- 
other century, the commercial rivals of the Portuguese 
in the Indies, were the first to perceive tlie importance 
of cstablisliing a pcrnianent station at the soutliciTi ex- 
tremity of Africa, where tlieir sliipe could find 6U])pHcs 
on the long voyage to the East, In 1G30, Van Itio- 
beek built a fort on Table Ijiiy, which was the first 
germ of the ]jrosent Capetown. His only object was 
to cstahlisli a stopping-place for Dutch vessels, and tho 
garrison took pains to conciUate the native tribes, since 
tlioy found the intercourse exceedingly profitable. 
Little by little, however, the Dutch embraced in their 
claim the land surronnding the fort, bcgau raising their 
own herds of cattle, cidtivating the soil, and even for- 
cibly making slaves of the natives. ISy the beginning 
of tlio last century they had obtained possession of sev- 
nd miles of territory. The boundaries of 
■fO subjected to constant attacks, but 
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Uic ireakcr races were irastcd in the warfare, and 
dowly receded, us on our own western fi-oiiticr. 

After a time, Cinncrs and mechanics hcgan to emi- 
grate from IIolLind to tlie settlement, and in 1CS5, 
many of the Ilngiienots wlio were driven from France, 
found their way thither. The discovery was inadethat 
a dlstiict near Capetown was remarkably favorahlc to 
the growth of tlio vine, and those vineyards wero 
planted which have siueo then prodnced the famom 
Constantia wine. The growth of the colony, nevcrtlio- 
Icss, was restricted to the narrow belt of fertile country 
Bontli of the mountain mngcs, which cross South Af- 
rica ill a line nearly parallel to its southern coast. Tlio 
broad, barren table-land of the Karroo seemed to he a 
bar to settlement in that direction, and the great val- 
ley of the Orange Eivcr, beyond, had not then beoa 
discovered. 

The Orange Iliver was first discovered hy Capt. 
Gordon, in 1777. The English, who had long cast 
covetous eyes upon the Cape-land, captured Capetown 
and tlio adjacent territory in 1705. Although they 
relinquished this acquisition in the Treaty of Amiens, 
they retook it in ISOG, and held possession, until hy 
tlie peace of 1S15, they secured it permanently. Un- 
der tljcir rule, the work of c.\ploration went forward 
more rapidly, partly by means of adventurers who 
Bought lields of futui-e gain, and partly hy the mission- 
aries sent Irom Scotland. The coni-so and extent of 
tlie Oi-ango Iliver was soon ascertained, and the lanj 
cf the Lechuanas beyond, witli its capita! of Lattakoo 
was readied in 1S13 by the missionary John Cainphell 
The area of colonized territory wsa tisa ^^^t^-^ vs. 
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Uioir head, wandered away to tlic north, crossed tlic 
Vaal River, the main braiicti of the Oi-uiigc, look pos 
Bossion ol" the moiiiitainoiis region, dividing its waters 
from those of tlic Limjiopo, and founded that indepen 
dent State wkieU is now knowu as tlio TraiisvaaJ 
Kepiihlic 

111 1S54 the English Government wisely decided 
to give up tbo Orange Kiver sovereignty, as it waa 
termed, and i-estoro its independence to tlie little re- 
public. Thus the heroic liocrs, alter tlicir long wan- 
derings and their dcspeiiite struggle lor libertj- to regu- 
late tlioir own atikirs, were at last successfid ; but tlieir 
Bubseqiient liistor}' lias been less favoi-ahle to their ehar- 
actcr. After the death of President Pi-aitorius, tho 
Transvaal IkcpuhJic, in 1S5S, broke out into open hos- 
tility against that of Orange River ; party hatred and jeal- 
ousy seem to be as gi'eat in these little coniniunitioa 
aa in large nations, and at this day, although lH>t)i liavo 
increased in population and prosperity, there has been 
little improvement in tho character of their iidiabi- 
tants, who are charged by the English with continual 
violence and cruelty towards the native tribes. It 
should bo remembered, however, that the Dntcli in 
South Africa, after an Intercourse of a hnndrod and 
fifty yeai-s with the latter, cannot avoid retaining some 
of tiicir ch a met eristics. Their own develo]iinent liaa 
been retarded, and they have been rendered less acces- 
eiblc to the influences of modem civilization. The 
recent discovery of the diamond fields, which lie 
chiefly within the territories of the two republics, and 
of the rich gold region beyond the Limpoix>, will no 
donbt greatly hasten their growth, and gradually wear 
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away the bitter mutual prcjudico between then, sad 
their Englisli ncigiibore. 

Tlic last fifty years, it will be seen, have contributed 
moi'c to tlic opening of Sontli Africa, as a liorac for civ- 
ilized man, than the three centuries of Portuguese and 
Dutch rule, after iLo voyage of Vasco do Gauia. Tho 
Englisii colony of the Cape incroases mucli more 
doivly than those in AusU'alia, Now Zealand, and 
other parts of the world, especially since eominunication 
with tho latter colonics has been more speedily made by 
way of Suez and Panama ; but its growtli ap])ears to 
be steady and healthy. It claims possession of the coast 
from Wliale Bay around to Dulagoa Bay on the cast, 
and of the interior territory, with the exception of a 
few small Kaffer or Bushmen sovereignties. Cajretown 
has become a stately, well-built placo of 30,000 inhab- 
itantfl, while Georgetown, Grahamstown, and Pori 
Natal arc all flourishing towns, Tho entire popula- 
tion oi the colony is about 225,000. 

Tho two Dutch republics open a communication 
far iuto the interior, and greatly facilitate its explora- 
tion. That o.*" Orange River embraces tlic broad region 
between the npper valley of that river and its main 
tributary, the Vaal, — great plains of grass, broken with 
ridges of naked rock. It is a lofty, irregular table-land, 
with a healthy and equable climate. Tlio Boei-s do- 
vote themselves principally to the raising of sheep and 
cattle on the plains; in the valleys nearer the moun- 
tains there are largo plantations of grain and oi-chards 
cf fruit. The capital of the republic, Bloemfontain, is 
a well-built town of about 200 houses, and 2,500 in- 
habitants; but the wh ilc population of tho repubJo 
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Is not miich more tlian 20,000 at present, including 
6,000 natives. 

TIio territory of tlie Transvaal Republic is much 
more extensive. Towards t!ic north it readies tlie 
Limpopo Itlvcr, but tlierc is no iixcd frontier, and it 
will probably be pushed onward towards the Zambesi, 
with tho growth of tlio country, Coramencing near 
the Taal, with tlm same gmssy plains as in the south- 
ern republic, the land rises into ranges of Jiills, between 
which lio broad valleys, with thickets, -woods, and 
abundant streams. The soil is equally adapted for pas- < 
turagc and tillage On account of the greater mild- j 
ncss of the climate, all kinds of fruit, especially grapes 1 
and oranges, attain an unusual perfection. Beyond tha^ 
mountains to tlic northward the climate becomes trop-j 
ieal and unhealthy, and the tsetse — that fly whose bite J 
is fatal to cattle — is found. Of lato years the cultiva- 
tion of sugar and cofl'ee has been successfully introduced,'! 
and the popolation somewhat increased by an immigra- 1 
tion of fanners and herdsmen from Scotland ; but it ii 
still scanty, Potschcfstrom, the capital, containing only ] 
about a thousand souls. Ti-adc is carried on chiefly ] 
with the settlement on Dclagoa Bay, which is a little \ 
nearer than Port Natal. 

The discovery of diamond-fields and coal-mines in 
tho Transvaal Republic, and of a gold region to the 
north of the Limpopo, promises to change the charao- 
tcr of the country in a very short time. Indeed, those 
Dcw sources of wealth ha^■o already given a fresh im- 
portance to South Africa, and "'ill hasten the complete 
exploration of the regions iirst penetrated by Moliiit, 
Aiiderson, and Livingstono. 
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ALTnOUGII tlie various native tribes of Africa, 
from tho Atlas to the Capo of Good Hope, poo- 
sess so many common peculiarities of langnafjo and of 
physical structure, that tlicy may be all classoil as be- 
longing to the same original stock, yet those wliicli in- 
habit the sontliern end of the Continent exhibit many 
carious and interesting features, Tbo influences of cli- 
mate and babits of lilb have greatly modified their 
character and appeai-ance, while they have remained in 
the same state of barbarism as the I ropical tribes. 

Tbo primilivo inhabitants of the C!a]ic country 
were the Hottentots, who are still scattered over the 
whole colony, gi-adually diminishiLi' like tlic Indians 
and I'olynesians, through their intcL-coursc with civil- 
ized races. The name " Hottentot," which was given 
to them by the early settlci-s, docs i.ot seem to belong 
to any particular tribe ; the general designation which 
they nse auiong themselves, is " Anitiia." They have 
long been held by the civilized world, and hardly with 
uijusticc, to be the very ideals of huix'-'o ug'Jness, and 
some ethnologists place them lowca' in tLc scide of 
races. 

Tho pure-blooded Ilottentot is a woah, dwarfish 
creature, rarely iivc feet high, with » m;!*!? n curved 
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towards tlic base that it gives liim a Iialf-stooping atti 
tude. IlisBkii]! is jlnttcnod and retreating, nnd tho 
Lead is sprinkled with little twists of short, thin wool, 
— a feature so comical, that it Biiggcstod to the Dutch 
settlers tho nicknamo of "pepper-heads." Tho nose 
is so short and flat that it hardly can be called one, 
although the nostrils arc very large, and the thick, 
projecting lips frequently cover one-tliird of tho face 
Kcvertheless, their hands and feet arc remarkably deli- 
cate and beautiful ; full-grown Ilottcntots easily wear 
the gloves and shoos of European children of eight or 
nine years old. 

The race is characterized by a peculiar and exceed- 
ingly disagreeable odor, so powerful that it may oflca 
be noticed in a room hours after a Hottentot has left 
it. l"or this reason tlicy cannot be employed aa houso- 
servants, and all familiar intercoui-sc with Europeans 
is prevented, except with the missionaries to whom 
such intercourse is a duty. As a natural consequence, 
the Ilottcntots are painted in very different colors by 
the hitter and by English or Dutch colonists, the foi^ 
meraffinuing that the work of conversion and civili- 
zation is succeeding among them, while the settlers 
say that they arc still lazy, dishonest, and attached to 
tho lowest features of tlicir former life. 

Tho truth probably lies midway between these two 
representations. The Ilottcntot is good-natured, social, 
and fond of music ; therefore capable of a certain de- 
gree of civilization. On the other hand, he is indolent, 
capricious, servile under force, and impudent under 
kindness. He is a child who requires a steady, strict, 
tnd humane discipline from the stronger racej bul 
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thie is not to be expected from anj colonial f;ovcni- 
mciit. 

A Biipcrior tribe, called llie Gi'itinas, lias been pro- 
duced from tlio mixture of tbc Hottentots with the 
early Dutch settlciB. They formed, at first, a nomadic 
race; but about tbc beginning of tliis century took 
possession of tbc territoiy along tbe Orange Itiver, and 
gradually attacbed themselves to the soil. The inia- 
eionaricB wbo bad accompanied them in their wander 
inga taught tbem to add agriculture to tattle-raising, 
to establish themselves in villages, and organize a prim- 
itive system of government. Tbe settlement has now 
a capital, Griqnn City, and a popidation of more tlian 
20,000, which is rapidly increasing. 

The Griquas arc taller and moi-c vigorous than the 
IIoLtcntots; their skin lias a lighter color, and trieir 
hair is more abundant. They are comparatively steady 
and industrious, less given to drunkenness, and ihcir 
condition is regularly, if slowly, improving. In their 
settlement of Pbilippolis, on a branch of the Orange 
River, they have churches and schools, and cultivate 
largo wheat-fanns. Those of tbc tribe who retain 
more of the Hottentot blood and character, wander 
with their herds of cattle over tlio loss fertile distncta 
to tbe nortli of tbe river, where they have partly afHl- 
iated thcntselvcs with another native tribe, tho Konm- 
as, who somewhat resemMc them. The latter arc also 
herdsmen, but cnltivate maize, melons, and tobacco, 
and carry on a considerable trade with the Cape, in 
cattle, hidcfi and ostricb-fcathcrs. Their former pro- 
pensity for war and plunder has been extinguished by 
tbc oii'orts of the nusaionaries who live among tlicm. 
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The western coast of Soiitli Africa, on both side! 
of tho Oi-angc Kivcr, ib called " Namnqiia-Ijind," from 
the large tribe of the Kamaqiias — {i branch of the orig- 
inal Hottentot race — who inhabit it. Tlicir homo is 
found in those groat eandj plains, which extend far 
inland, dotted with small oases, where scanty springs 
of water appear or disappear, according to the season. 
Tlie greater part of the territory belongs to the Capo 
Colony, but tho Government exercises little or no au- 
thority over tlio Namaqiias. They wander over tha 
desert with their herds of dwarf cattle, said to bo tho 
smallest in the world, seeking the scanty li'acta of pas- 
turage. Sometimes there is no rain for four or five 
years, and they are then compelled to approach tho 
more fertile regions to the eastward. The Narnaqnaa 
are tailor than the Ilottcntota, aatonisliingly lean, with 
strongly projecting chcck-boiics, oblique eyes, and 
have little woolly knobs instead of hair. Their lan- 
pciago is considered tho pnrest of the Ilottontot dia- 
lucts. 

Tho last and lowest branch of this raco is tho 
llushmen, as thoy arc called by tho settlers, their own 
namo being Saah. The Bushman seems to bo the 
ixativc Afi-ican savage, whom even the mdci' civiliza- 
tion of his neighbors has left untouched, one of tho 
I'lwest, most miserablo and persecuted of tlio races of 
men. His home is in those desolate tracts of country 
Fhicli all other tribes liavo rejected as unfit for habitar 
tion. There are plenty of these tracts scattered over 
Fouth Africa, and the Eushmcn may therefore bo 
found from the Karroo, or the Snowy Mountains, in 
the south, to Lake Ngami in the north, ranging from 
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will or necessity over liiindreda of miles of territoiy. 
Their condition was tlio same as at prcBcnt when tlio 
Dutch landed in Table Bay : tliey were looked npon 
SB savages and outlaws by tlicir llottontot relatives. 

The Uuslimaa is only 4 feet high, but rather 6yra- 
mctrical in form, llis skin is jet-black, and only ap- 
pears gray from its permanent coating of dust and 
ashes. llis woolly hair hangs in short twists over Lia 
forehead and cai-s, and one of liis greatest delights is to 
grease these twists and decorate them with feathers, 
sliells, or pieces of bone. llis clothing consists of a 
^in over tho shoulders, and a thin leather girdle 
around the loins. Uis dwelling, whenever he happens 
to have one, is of the very simplest kind. lie will 
sleep nndcr a bush, in a hedge-hog's hole, beside an 
ant-liill, in the cleft of a rock ; but sometimes he bends 
a few sticks in a semicircular form, fastens their ends 
in the earth, covers them with grass and ercciis under 
them. 

The language of the tribe, originally ITottentot, 
haa become so changed in their wandering lifo that 
it now scarcely apjicai-s to be an artienlato speech. It 
is a continual clucking of tlic tongue against the teeth 
or the roof of the mouth, luLied with snorts through 
the nose. For a long time it was supposed that tho 
Bnsluncn were incapable of being improved, but many 
of tlicjn have learned the Dutch language, and their 
children have e\'en been taught to read and write. 

Those savages live upon whatever they iind in 
their way. They prefer beet, and are arrant rolibora 
to obtain it: tlicy shoot antelopes, guns, hyenas, with 
imall poisoned aiTows; grasshoppers and worms ara 
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welcome to tlicm, and even tlic desert supplies a vaii 
oty of plants and roots wiiicli tliey eat raw. The 
Bufifiman wandering over tlie bare, burning sand, Bees 
pcrliapa a single dried blade wliicli no other eye tliaa 
bia omi would detect ; be tbruste bis bony linger into 
the soil, scoops out a rongb bulb, and eats it aa a deli- 
cious morsel, "\Vlien he lias slain a large animal, he 
so tills himself tbat be can artenrards go witliout food 
for a week. This mode of life, bowever, soon ox- 
hansts bis vital forces; he is old, witbered and gray at 
the age. of forty, if, indeed, tbo bullet of a settler or 
tbc lanec of a Kaffer bas not pierced bira long before 
that age. 

INot only tbo Dutch and Englisb colonists, but 
every native tribe in Soutli Africa, wage war upon 
the Bnshmen, The latter, it is true, pravoke this con- 
tinnal bostility by tbeir thefts of cattle from the outly- 
ing settlements. In former times it was customary to 
organize c.\'peditiona for tlie pui-snit and slaughter of 
the Busbmen, and even now, after all the efforts made 
by missionaries, by the Go^'crmnent and by private 
individuals, but very little change baa been eft'ectcd. 
Almost the only successful attempt to improve the 
condition of the tribe was made by one of tlic licchu 
ana chicls, ivlio collected a number of Bushmen to 
gctbcr, gave them cattle and persuaded them to culti- 
vate tlic soil. Tbc descendants of these people, it ia 
said, have entirely lost tbcir nomadic iustincts, and 
now resemble the other branches of tlie Ilottentot 
race 

The eastern lialf of South Africa, and a portion of 
tlio central region, is mainly inhabited by a very diC 
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forcnt race of nntivoa, all apparently rclnted to cacb 
other, though now divided into distinct tribes, tho 
Bccliuanas, Bassutos, and the various branches of tho 
Kaffers. The fonner inliabit the territory stretching 
from tlie upper waters of the Orange River northward 
to the Kalihari Desert and towards the Zambesi ; tho 
Bassutos live on the western slopes of the Dragon 
Mountains, and the Kaffers (where tliej have not been 
forced into tlie interior by English settlement) hava 
possession of the eastern coast. 

The Bcehuanaa have been made familiar to us by 
tho missionary labors of Mr. Moffatt, one of the first 
and boldest explorers of the interior. Tliey are a race 
Boperior to the Ilottentots, Loth in phyEical structure 
and in their natural capacity for improvement. They 
live cliiefiy in kraals, or villages, cultivate tho soil, 
and have a rude patriarelial form of government. Like 
tlicir relatives, the Xaffers, they have produced many 
men of unnsal energy and intelligence. 

The region inliabited by tlie Bassutos was an un- 
known land thirty or forty yeai-s ago. Tlie Griquaa 
and Koranas gave the first intimation of the existence 
of tlic race, and the zealous missionaries, guided by 
them, Bet out for this new field of labor. The eliief of 
the Bassutos, Mosliesh, who is still living, sent word 
that he desired a visit from some of the " men of 
prayer," in the hope that lie might be protected by 
them from tho forays of the Griquas. After a long 
and wearisome journey up tlic Caledon River, one of 
the southern branches of the Orango, the missionaritv 
■aw at last tho picturesque chain of tho Dragon Moiin 
t&ins. The rolling and ascending table-land over whiel- 
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they had travelled gave way to n singularly wild and 
broken conntry. Isolated mountains, or masses of 
Bsndstono rock, five or six hundred feet in height, and 
BOnietimes several miles in circumference, studded the 
region ; the vegetation was rich and strange, semi-trop' 
ical in character, and game was abundant. Between 
the peaks opened deep basins, or long, trough-lika 
valleys, watered with beantiful streams. 

Tliey found the chief Moshcsh at his residence of 
Tliaba Bossiii, a singnlar table-mountain, whicli tJio 
Cassutos had made inaccessible to their enemies. 
Owing to the security of the place, the valley was 
partly cultivated, and the adjacent region was dotted 
with villages and herds. The rains, which fall regularly 
on the mountains from October to April, noiirish a rich 
vegetation, and thoso wild people, under the direction 
of their heroic chief, had already begun the cultivation 
of wheat and fruits. 

For a number of years the missionaries, who were 
French Protestants, worked among the Bassutos with 
encouraging success. The people learned to read and 
write, showed an unusual quickness of understanding, 
and were deeply impressed by the Bible narratives. 
Moshcsh took the lead in tliese changes; the printing 
of tSie Bible in tlio native language was eonimenccd, 
and there was every prospect of the complete conversion 
of the tribe, when the cmigi-ation of the Dutch Boors 
and the establisliment of their Orange River Repuhlio 
interrupted the good work. The Bassuto tci'ritory 
was invaded, wars arose, the English Government sup- 
ported the petty chiefs in a revolt against Moshcsh, 
" »»ntivoa lost their faith in the efficacy of Christian 
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doctrines, and in four years had relapsed into worea 
than their former condition. Ot" late years the work 
has hccn resumed, since the establishment of a fixed 
boundary between tho Boers and tho Bassutos secures 
k season of peace. 

The Bassutos, like tho Bcchuanas, are tall, strong, 
well-built, and often strikingly handsome in form, and 
quick and graceful in their movements. There is very 
little of the negro character in their faces, and somo 
have the appearance of dark-brown Caucasians. They 
live in email straw-huts, shaped like bee-Lives, and 
arranged in a circle, where their herds are kept at 
night. The chiere house stands alone, upon an eleva- 
ted point, near which there is an incloauro where the 
elders of the village meet to discuss matters of general 
interest, decide disputes, and punish crimes. Tho 
people live almost entirely in the open air, only enter- 
ing their huts when it rains, or in case of siekncsa. 
They have some mechanical skill, manufacturing their 
own knives, baskets, household implements, and even 
!t kind of felt cloth. Like the Uottentots, they are 
lazy and thievish, the only employment which they 
relish being the herding of their cattle. Tlie Eassuto 
will pass whole days sitting on his heels and talking 
with his neighbor, or smoking hemp until he is stupid, 
or lying on the ground in the sun, while his wife pc^ 
forms all tlie neecssaiy household labors. 

The old chief Mosbeeli, in 1850, visited tho scttlo- 
mcnt of Aliwal, on Omnge River, in order to pay his 
rcepccts to Prince Alfred and Governor Grey, IIo 
was accompanied by three thousand Bassuto horseiuen, 
fivo hundred of whom wore skins of lions and loop- 
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arda. Tlie wild war-dance which tliey perfomod 
must Lave boon tlio most romarkaljle epecteelc eecn 
by tlic Prince on his voyage around the world. Th* 
old eliicf wore the European costume, with a high 
black hat and a heavy military cloak. On the top of 
bis natural ibi-tre6S of Thaba Bossiu ho has bnUt an 
English house, and filled it with modern ftimitnre, but 
Btill lives iu a little native hut, smears his body with a 
mixturo of fat and red clay, and hangs around liis neck 
every trinket whicli he can beg from a chance visitor. 
Tho Kafl'crs — a name derived from the Arabia 
Itafir^ a heretic — inhabit all tho country from the 
Snowy and Di-agon Mountains to the Indian Ocean, 
while the same race ia found between the Limpopo 
and the 2^mbcsi Rivers, and, according to Livingstone, 
in the n]iper valley of that river. They are, in many ' 
respects, a remarkable race, showing a strange mixture 
of tlie native African and the Caucasian in their 
features, their liabits of life and their intellectual qual- 
ities. For this reason some have conjectured tliat 
'they arc of mixed blood, produced — like the Griqnaa, 
in later times — by the intercoui-se of the Arabs with 
the natives of the eastern coast, during the Middle 
Ages. AUhougJi divided into many detached tribes, 
tlio essential characteristics of the lace are fonnd in 
id). Proud, independent, courageous, and dignified in 
tlieir bearing, they form the strangest possible contrast 
with the Hottentots; and they have many natural 
Tirtues which might have carried them tiir towards 
ttvilization, but for tlie wars into which they have 
been plunged by the rapacity of the Dutch and Eng- 
lish settlers. These wars have not only greatly di- 



tUDJebcd their numbers, but kept alive a feeling of 
implncalilo liatrcd towards tlio wliito race, which the 
miBBionariefi Imve only mitigated, not euhdiicd. 

The Ainakosa Kaffcrs, inliabitirig the beautiful and 
fertile terraces of the eastern coast, furnish, perhaps, 
tiio best tjTie of the race. Favored bj soil and eli- 
mate, they have developed an unusual degree of beauty 
and symmetry. Although their liair is woolly, and 
their lips aud clicck-boncs snggest tlio negro, the Cau- 
casian character is predominant, both iu tlie features 
and the form of the skull. The forehead indicates in- 
telligence, and the aqtiilino nose and clear, brilliant 
eyes arc thoroughly Semitic. These Kaft'ei-s are quick 
of apprehension, cunning, noble-minded and tirui of 
chai-acter, yet cautious iu manner, and «Hth a certain 
expression of pi'ide and I'eBcrve. Tnwai'ds sti-angers 
tlich" bearing is cold, almost contemptuous, and only 
slowly clianges when their contidence has been seciu-ed. 
They are strong and active, and naturally averse to 
lui indolent liahit of life. Their activity, however, is 
rather manifested in M-ar and the chase than in useful 
labor. In their public assemblies and debates they ex- 
hibit a genuine oratorical power, and the keenness and 
closeness of their reasoning is quite remarkable. They 
Lave both a local attachment, and a strong patriotic, 
or national, feeling, in which respect tlicy differ favor^ 
ably from almost all other native AiVican tribes. 

The Ivaffers arc herdsmen, without being nomads. 
The fortunate chara ter of the territory where they 
Bcttled long ago, after having, according to their tradi- 
tious, migrated fi'om the north, gives tliem continual 
pastures, witliont changing tiieir homes. The eastern 
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eoafit of Africa, for a breadth of fifteen or twenty milcB, 
is tropical : then it gracliially rises to a height of 2,000 
feet above the 8ca» — a broad table-land, warm yet tem- 
perate, with a soil which produces all varieties of grain 
and frnit; and finally, twenty miles further, there is a 
second elevation of 2,000 feet, beyond which there are 
grand forests, and inexhaustible pastures. On these 
rising plateaux the Kafl'crs have lived tor centuries, de- 
veloping a simple yet Biifficient form of government, 
a rude religion, and a highly imaginative and pio- 
tm-OEque litemture. 

The races of South Africa thus divide themselves 

into two families, the limits of which arc tolerably 

well defined. A lino drawn north and south, through 

■ the centre of tliis extremity of the continent, would 

ploave the Hottentot tribes on the west and the Kaffer 

' tribes on the east. By bearing in mind the pecnliar 

characteristics of each, and their diflcrenccs, the reader 

will more readily comprehend the difficulties which 

Borroundcd each special licld of exploration. 
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MOFKAT a MISeiONAliY JOUKUETa 

AS we have already indicated, the ProtOBtant m\a- 
aioiiaries wero i-eally tlie first explorers of South 
Africa, for the exploration of the interior (hejond tho 
discovery of the Orange River) did not commence 
until at^er the Capo Colony had passed into the hands 
of England. To comprehend liow much those mia- 
Bionaries dared, in their zca! for the conversion of the 
native trihee, we must remember how the hostility ho- 
tween the Dutch Boers and the Hottentots, espeeia 
the Namaquas and Bushmen, had been contirraed hy 
generations of waif'are. It was a settled, chronic en- 
mity, and the suspicion which it engendered conld 
only be overcome hy slow degrees. 

The first missionaries sent to the Cape of Good 
Hope had, therefore, a far more serious task hefore them 
than tho succcssora for whom they prepared the way. 
The patience, zeal and integrity of the Scotch charac- 
ter was admirably adapted to t!ds arduous work, and in 
the annals of missionary enterprise there are no more 
deserving names tlian those of Campbell, Mofiat, and 
Ijvingstone. The firat of these greatly increased oiir 
knowledge of the native tribes, but did not accomplish a 
great deal in the way of exploration, Hohert MofFut, 
who was sent out by the London Missionary Society in 
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1S17, and labored steadily in tlte field for nearly forty 
years, then transferring his mantle to the shoulders of 
hia soii-in-law, Livingstone, waa the first to penetrate 
into the unknown regions beyond the Orange Klver, aa 
far as the Bamangwato Mountains, north of the head- 
waters of the Limpopo. His work, " Missionary Scenes 
and Labors in Southern Ai'rica," published in London 
ui 1842, is not a connected narrative of his journeys, 
but a senea of incidents, observations and reflections, 
which, nevertheless, contains much geographical infor- 
mation tliat waa new and valuable at the time. 

Mr. Moffat's first years were spent in what is called 
Great Namaqua-lan<l, on the western coast, north of 
the Orange River, a country of sand and stones, with 
a tliinly-scattered population, always Buttering from the 
lack of water. The region ia traversed by tlie Fish 
and Oup Rivers and their tributaries— or, rather, the 
glowing beds wherein those rivers flow, when there 
happens to be anywater. "Sometimes," he says, "for 
years logetlter, they are not known to run ; when, alter 
tlie stagnant poola are dried np, the natives congregate 
to their beds and dig holes, or welle, in some instaneea 
to the depth of twenty feet from which they draw 
water, generally of a very inferior quality. They 
place branches of trees in the excavation, and with 
great labor, under a hot sun, hand up the water in 
a wooden vessel and pour it into an artificial trough, to 
which the panting, lowing hci-da approach, partially to 
satiate their thirst. Thunder-stonns are eagerly anti- 
cipated, for by these only rain falls; and frequently 
these storms will pass over with tremendous violence, 
Btnking the iuhiibitanls with awe, while not a sinylo 
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:lrnp of rain descenda to cool and fructify the parcliod 

WilStU. 

" When the heavens let down tlieir watery treas- 
ures, it 18 geuerally in a pnrlisl strip of country whidi 
tlie electric cloud lias traversed, bo that the traveller 
will frequently paea, almost instantaneously, from 
ground on whidi there is not a blade of grass, into 
tracts of luxuriant green, sprung up alter a passing 
Btorm. Fountains are indeed few and far between, the 
best very inconsiderable, frequently very salt, and some 
of them hot springs, while the suri-ouuding soil is gen- 
erally 80 impregnated with saltpetre, as to crackle un- 
der the feet like hoar-frost, nnd it is with p;reat diffi 
cnlty that any kind of vegetable can be made to gi-ow. 
Mncli of tlie country is hard and stony, interspersed 
with plains of deep sand. There is much granite, and 
quartz is so abundantly scattered, reflecting snch a 
glare of light from the rays of the sun, that the trav- 
eller, if exposed at noonday, can scarcely allow his eytw 
lids to be Gutficiently open to enable him to keep bia 
course," 

The inhabitants of this region were the Namacjna 
branch of the Hottentots, who have already been des- 
cribed. Their chief at tins time was a native named 
Africaner, who had been a slave to a Dutch farmer, 
but, having been treated with cruelty, murdered liis 
master, led his tribe beyond the Orange River, and 
thenceforth made such forays into the colony that his 
very name had become a terror. lie was victorious 
over all native enemies, eucccBsful over all the plots 
made to destroy him, and his power seemed to inter- 
Dose an insurmountable obstacle to any further advance 
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into tlio interior. Tlic misBionari Campbell, lion'cvcr, 
conciliated liis favor by a friendly letter; his colteagiie, 
Ebiier, followed, and Bneceeded in converting Africaner 
and his family to Cliristianity. 

On Mofl'at's arrival at the Cape, he found Mr, Eli- 
nor, who had jnst returned from AfHeaner'a land, and 
he dotorniineil, at once, to accompany hira tliitlier. It 
was a proper beginning for his later labors. On ap- 
proaching the northern borders of the Cape Colony, he 
Bays : " It was evident to me, that the formers, who, of 
course, had not one good word to say of Africaner, 
were skeptical to the last degree about his reported 
conversion, and most nnccrcinonionsly predicted my 
destrnction. One said he would set me up as a mark 
for bis boys to shoot at; another that he would strip 
off my skin and make a drum of it to dance to ; and 
another most consoling prediction was that he would 
make a drinking-eiip of my skull. I believe they were 
serious, and especially a kind, motherly lady, who, wii>- 
ing the tears from her eyes, bade me farewell, saying : 
' Had you been an old man, it would have been nothing, 
for you must soon have died, whether or no ; but you are 
young, and going to become a prey to that monstci'.' " 

Moffat safety reached Africaner's village, but the 
people were reaervetl, suspicious and unfriendly. The 
chief did not immediately visit him, but when he 
had done so, and learned that Moffat had been scnf 
out by the T^trndon Missionary Society, he ei^presscd 
his Batisfaetion, and added that as he was a young man 
he hoped he should live long with him and hia peojilc. 
He then ordered a number of women to come, an at- 
tention which somewhat puzzled the missionary, until 
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the women arrived, bearing bnn(JIcs of native nints .int] 
long polee, like tisliing-rotls. Africaner juiiiiti^d lo a 
spot of ground, and said: " Yon uiiiat Imild tliere a 
house for tlie niiasionary." A circle waa iiii$tantly 
fonned, the women fixed the poles, tied tiiem down in 
a hemispheric form, and covered them with mats, all 
ready for liahitation, in the space of little more than 
half an honr. 

Mr. Moffat confesses, however, that a Hottentot 
house 18 not very comfortable. " I lived," he says, 
" nearly six months in this native hut, whieh very fre- 
qnently reqnired tightening and fastening after h 
storm. When the sun shone, it was nnhearahly hot, 
when the rain fell, I came in for a share of it; when 
the wind blew I had frequently to decamp to escape 
the dust; and in addition to theso little inconvenien- 
ces, any hungry cnr of a dog that wialied a night's 
lod^ng, would force itself through the frail wall, and 
not unfrequently deprive me of my meal for the com- 
ing day; and I have more than once found a serpent 
coiled up in a comer. Nor were these all the contin- 
gencies of such a dwelling, for, as the cattle belongiug 
to the village had no fold, I have been compelled to 
fltart up from a sound sleep, and try to defend myself 
and my dwelling from being crushed to pieces by the 
rage of two bulls which had met to fight a nocturnal 
duel." 

It was soon evident that Africaner's conversion was 
as genuine ashis limited intelligence wonld admit. He 
attended seriously to Mr. Moffat's instructions, treated 
him in the most friendly manner, and even, at times, 
manifested a sensibility in regard to moral impressions, 
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wliii'h cotilJ liardly have been expecteil in one of Lis 
degraded race. " One day, when seated togctlior," 
the missionary relatee, "I happened, in ahsenee of 
mind, to be gazing steadiiistly on him. It arrcbted hia 
attention, and he modeatly inquired the c^nee. I ro- 
l)licd, 'I was trying to pictnre to myself yonr carry- 
ing lire and sword tlirough tlie country, and I conM 
nut tiiink how eyes like yours could gmtle at human 
woe! ' He answered not, but shed a flood of tearsl 
lie zealously seconded my efforts to improve the peo- 
ple in cleanliness and industry, and it would have made 
any one smile to liave seen Africaner and myself super- 
intending the school children, now abont a hundred 
and twenty, washing themselves at the fountain." 

The place wliicli Africaner liad selected for his vil- 
lage was not well adapted for a permanent habitation ; 
BO, accompanied by Moffat, he set out to examine the 
country to the northward. The record of this journey, 
however, relates rather to the natives than to the geo- 
graphical character of the region. Failing to find the 
requisite supply of water, they returned, and we can 
only guess that they must have penetrated as far as the 
tropical lino. Several months atl;erwards, Moffat nn- 
dertook to visit the Griqua country, further up the 
Orange River, in the interest of Africaner, who was 
desirous of settling in some locality where his tiibe 
could be pennanently subsisted. 

This second journey was successful in its object, 
hut, before commencing the migration, Moffat found it 
necessary to visit Capetown, and he proposed that Af- 
ricaner should accompany him. Aa a reward of a 
thousand dollars bad been offered for the chiefe licail, 
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both lio and liis people objected to the plan ; since, nl- 
tliougli lie might not be inoleated by tlie tiovernmout, 
he could hardly escape the vengeance of the colwiiistB. 
through whose territory they must pass. It was finally 
krrauged that Africaner shoidii go in disguise, as Mof- 
£11*8 servant, and tlie latter eet out on liis return to civ- 
ilization. He relates an interesting incident which 00- 
curred after rea<;liing the settlements: 

" On approaching the place, whicii was on an emi- 
nence, I directed my men to take the wagon to 
the valley below, while I walked towards the 
house. The farmer, seeing a stranger, came slowly 
down the descent to meet me. When within a few 
yards, I addressed him in the usual way, and streteliing 
out my hand, expressed my pleaaui-o at seeing him 
again. He put hia hand behind him, and asked me, 
rather wildly, who I was. I replied that I was Moffat, 
expressing my wonder that he should have forgotten 
me. ' Moffat 1' he rejoined, in a faltering voice; 'it 
is yonr ghost ! ' and moved some steps backward. ' I 
am no ghost,' I said. ' Don't come near me ! ' he ex- 
claimed, 'you have been long murdered by Africaner.' 
' But I am no ghost,' I said, feeling my hands, as if to 
convince him, and myself too, of my materiality ; but 
his alarm only increased. ' Everybody says you were 
murdered, and a man told me he had seen your bones ; ' 
and he continued to gaze at nae, to the no small aston- 
ishment of the good wife and children, who were 
standing at the door, as also to that of my own people, 
who were looking on from the wagon below. At 
length he extended his trembling hand, saying,' Wlion 
did yon rise from the dead \ ' 
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" Ab he feared inj prewnce wonM alumi liia ' 
we bent our steps towartls tlie wagon, and AtricAiK 
was the subject of our conversation. I pwa him i 
few words my views of his present ehai-aeter, eayinj 
'He is now a truly goot! man,'— to which he rcpliet 
'I can believe almost anything you say, but iluit I can- 
not credit.' By this time we were standing with Af- 
ricaner at our feet ; on liis conntenance sat a smile, he 
well knowing the prejudices of some of the farmra" 
The man closed the conversation by saying, 
mnch earnestness, 'Well, if what you assert be tn 
respecting that man, I have only one ^vi8ll, and that ii 
to see liiin before I die ; and when yon return, i 
as the Sim is over our heads, I will go with you to e 
him, though he killed my own micle,' I wna no 
fore aware of this fact, and now felt some hesib 
whether to dieeovcr to him the object of his wondei 
but knowing the sincerity of the fanner and theg 
ness of his disposition, I said, 'This, then, is . 
caner.' lie started back, looking intensely at the c 
as if lie had just dropped from the clouds. ' Are'i 
Africaner)' he exclaimed. The chief an 
his old hat, and making a polite bow, answered, 'I a 
The farmer Reemed thunder-stniek; bnt when,: 
few questions, he had assured himself of the feet, 1 
the former bugl)ear of the border stood before 1 
now meek and lamb-like in his whole detwrtment, \ 
iilted up his eyes and exclaimed, ' O God, what a n ' 
acle of thy power! what cannot thy grace i 
plishl' The kind farmer and his no less 1 
wife, now abundantly supplied our wants; bnt wo h 
tencd onr departure lest the intelligence might j 
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Bhrn!i(5 that Africaner was with me, and \.\t\w^ tin- 
pleasnrt visitore." 

On arriving !it Caiietowii, At'rieancr was received 
\\nth much kindnees hy tlie Gcivempr, I^rd Charlefl 
Somerset, Ilia presence produced a great sensation 
among the people, who were only gradually convinceil 
of the sincerity of his conversion; but at a puMie 
meeting, which was held for tlie purpose, ho displayed 
a BTirprising familiarity with tlie Gospc! narratives and 
teacliings. This tirst success encouraged Mr. Moffat 
1-0 continue his labors, and in 1S21 he established him- 
self at Knnmian, in the Bcehnaiia country. He was 
forced to contend with great difficulties, on account of 
the lazy and tliieviBli habits of the natives, and their 
indifference to instniction, nnless it was accompanied 
by some material advantage. The vegetables, which 
the missionaries had raised with great labor, would be 
stolen from their gardens ; their houses were pilfered 
during service on the Sabbath; and the conduct of 
even the converted natives waa so careless and irrev- 
erent that the teachers were greatly discouraged. 
After five years of the greatest patience they had made 
flo little impression on the minds of tlic people, that 
their position among them seemed as insecure as at the 
beginning. The incident which revealed this insecu- 
rity is a cnriouB illustration of the superstitions of the 
Bechnanos. 

" Years of cJronght had been severely felt," saya 
Moffat, "and the natives, tenacious of their taith in the 
potency of a man, held a council, and passed resolutions 
to send for a rain-maker of renown from the Bahunitsi 
tribe, two hundred miles north-east of the Kuruman 
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station. liatn-iiiakera liave always moet honor among 
a etraogc jioople, and tliercfore tJiey are generally for 
«igncra. The licavcus liad been as bntse, — scarcely a 
cloud bad been seen for montlis, even on tiio distant 
liorizou. Suddenly a shout was raised, and the whole 
town waa iu motion : the rain-maker was apiiroaching. 
Every voice was raised to the bigbest piteb, with ac- 
chiinations of enthusiastic joy. He had sent a harbin- 
ger to announce his approach, with peremptory oi-ders 
lor all the inhabitants to wasli tlicir feet. Every one 
Boi'ined to fly in swiftest obedience to the adjoining 
river. Noble and ignoble, even the girl who attended 
t^) our kitchen-dre, ran; old and young ran; all the 
world could not have stopped them. By this tnne the 
clouds began to gather, and a crowd went out to wel- 
come tho mighty man, who, as tbey imagined, wag 
now collecting in the heavens his stores of rain, 

"Just as he was descending the height into the 
town, the immense concourse danced and shouted, so 
that the v^r-^ earth rang, and at the same time the 
lightnings darted, and the thunders roared in awful 
grandeur, A few heavy drops fell, which produced 
the most tlirilling ccstacy in the deluded multitude, 
wltoBo Bhoutings baffled all description. Faith hung 
npon tho lips of the impostor, while he proclaimed 
aloud that this year tlio women must cultivate gardens 
on the hills and not in the valleys, for the latter would 
bo delugwl. After the din had somewhat subsided, a 
few individuals came to our dweliiiigs to treat us and 
oup doclrincB with derision. 'Where is your God?' 
one asked with a sneer. We were silent, because the 
wicked wore before ue. 'Have yon not seen oai 
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ITorimo? Have yoa not belielj lihu cast from liis 
arm tlie fiery Bpears, and rend the heavens? Have 
you not heard with jour eara his voice in tlic clouds I ' 
adding with an interjection of supreme disgnat, ' You 
talk of Jehovali and Jesus, what can they do ? ' Never 
in my life do I retnemhcr a text being brought home 
with sucli power as the words of the Psalmist, 'Be 
etill, and know that I am God ; I will be exalted among 
the heathen.' 

"The rain-maker found the clouds in our eoimtry 
rather harder to manage than tliose he liad left. lie 
complained that secret rogues were disobeying his 
proclamations. When urged to make repeated trials, 
he would reply, ' Yon oidy give me sheep and goats to 
kill, therefore I can only make goat-rain ; give me fat 
elaughter-oxen, and I sliall let you see ox-rain,' One 
day, as he was taking a sound sleep, a shower fell, on 
which one of the principal men entered his house to 
congratulate him, but to his utter amazement found 
him totally insensible to what was ti-anspiring. 'Hal- 
loo, by my fatherl I thought you were making rain,' 
said the intruder; when the magician arising from hia 
slumbers, and seeing his wife sitting on the floor, 
sliaking a milk-sack, in order to obtain a little butter, 
to anoint her hair, he replied, pointing to the operation 
of churning, ' Do you not see my wife chm-ning rain 
as fast as she can ? ' This reply gave entire satisfaction, 
and it presently spread through the length and breadtli 
of the town, that the rain-miiker had churned the 
■hower out of a railk-sack. The moisture caused by 
Uiis shower was dried up by a scorching sun ; many 
long weeks followed without a single cloud, and when 
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they did appear, tlioy were Bomctinies eccii, to the 
great mortitioation of the conjiiroi-, to disc)iarge llieir 
watery trcaBiircs at an iiniiicnse distance 

"The rain-maker had reeourao to numerous expe- 
dients and stratagC'iiiB, and continncd liis pci'tbrmancea 
for many weeks. All his eHbrts, however, proving 
nnaiiccessfnl, he kept himself very Becliided for a 
fortnight, and, after cogitating how he conid make his 
own cnnso good, he appeared in tlie puhlic fold, and 
proclaimed tliat lie had discovered the cause of tlie 
drought. All were now eagerly listening ; he dilated 
Bome time, until he had raised their espectation to the 
highest pitch, when ho revealed the mystery. 'Do 
yon not see, when clouds come over iia, that Hamilton 
and Moffat look at them?' This question receiving a 
hearty and nnanimoTia affirmation, he add&i that our 
white faces frightened away the cloudtt, and they need 
not expect rain bo long as we were in the country. 
This was a home-stroke, and it was an easy matter for 
OS to calculate what the influence of such a diarge 
would be on the public mind. Wo were very soon 
informed of the e^'il of our conduct, to wliich we 
plead guilty, promising that as we were not aware 
that we were doing wrong, being as anxious as any of 
them for rain, we would willingly look to our chins, 
or the ground all the day long, if it would seire thoil 
pnrpose. It was rather remarkable, that niuch ae they 
admired my long black beard, they tliouglit that in 
this case it was most to blame. However, this season 
of trial passed over to our great comfort, though it 
was followed for some time with many indications of 
suspicion and distrust." 



For a, number of j-pare Mr. Moffat cnntiniiwl liia 
niifisioiiaiy labore, gradually extending liia joiinieja 
further into the interior. He made the aciiniiTiitaiit.'o 
of the Barolong tribe, who live to tlie north of tlie 
lieehiiana, among the Bawangwato Monntains, wliicli 
divide the waters of the Orange River from tlie Kal- 
iJiari Desert. Ilis accounts of the character and cna- 
toinB of the native tribes are very tliorongii and com- 
plete; and if lie gives na few geographifiil details, he 
at least opened tho way for geographical explorers. 

His account of the manner iu wliicli the conversion 
of the natives is preceded or accompanied by external 
signs, entirely corresponds with the later ohservationa 
of Livingstone. " For a long period," he says, "when a 
man was seen to make a pair of trowsers for himself, or 
a woman a gown, it was a siiro indication that W6 
might expect additions to onr inqnirers. Abandoning 
the cnstoiu of painting the body, and beginning to 
wash with water, was with them what ciitting off the 
hair was among the South-Sea islanders, — a public i-e- 
nuneiation of hcatlienism. In the progress of impro\'c- 
raent during the years which followed, and by which 
many individuals who made no profession of the 
Gospel were iniluenced, we were frequently much 
amused. A man might be seen in a jacket with but one 
sleeve, because tho other was not finished, or he lacked 
material to complete it j another in a leathern or duf- 
fle jacket, with the sleeves of different colors, or of fine 
printed cotton. Gowns were seen like Joseph's coat 
of many colors, and dresses of such fantastic ehapcs as 
were calculated to excite a emile in the graveat of 



In the course of time the miseionary ptations w-ere 
pushed as far as the ^^^ag;e of Kolobeng, on tlic hcml- 
watcrs of the Limpopo, in Lat. 24° S., and consefjiiently 
near the tropical line. The unknown territory to tlie 
Qorth-caat of this point, lying between the Limpopo and 
Zambesi rivers, was inliabited by the Matsebele, a 
branch of the Kaffers, whose chief, Mosilikatse, had 
acquired great renown through South Africa, carrying 
his hostile inroads in all directions, even as far as the 
Orange River. In 1829 two messengers of the chief 
visited the country of the Bechuanas, and Mr. Moffat 
determined to accompany them on tlieir return. It 
waa a hazardous journey, but the intrepid missionary 
was not to be turned aside from his purjiose. On tho 
way, he fell in with a tribe of natives which no white 
man had ever before seen. 

On reaching tho first cattle outposts of the Matse- 
bele tribe, they encamped beside a fine rivulet. " My 
attention," says Mr. Moftat, " was arrested by a beau- 
tiful and gigantic tree, standing in a defile leading 
into an extensive and woody ravine, between a high 
range of mountains. Seeing some individuals em- 
ployed on the ground under its shade, and the conical 
points of what looked like houses in miniature pro- 
truding through its evergreen foliage, I proceeded 
thither, and found that the tree was inhabited by sev- 
eral families of Bakones, the aborigines of the country. 
I ascended by the notched trunk, and found, to my 
amazement, no less than seventeen of these aerial 
abodes, and three others unfinished. On reaching the 
topmost hnt, about thirty feet irom tlie ground, I en- 
tered and sat down. Its only furniture was tlie liay 
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(rhic-li covered tlie floor, a spear, a Bpoon, and a howl- 
full of locnsta. Not having eaten anjtliing that day, 
and, from the novelty of my situation, not wishing to 
return immediately to tlio wagons, I asked a woman, 
who sat at the door with a babe at her breast, permia- 
Bion to eat. This she granted with pleasure, ajid soon 
bi-ought rae more, in a powdered state. Several more 
females came from the neighboring roosts, stepping 
from branch to branch to see the stranger, wlio was aa 
great a ciirioBity to them as the tree was to him. I 
then visited the different abodes, wliich were on sev- 
eral principal branches. Tlie stmeture of these housea 
was very simple. An oblong scattbld, abont seven 
feet wide, is formed of straight sticks ; on one end of 
this platform a small cone is formed, also of straigbt 
Bticks, and thatched with grass. A pei-son can nearly 
stand upright in it; the diameter of the floor is abont 
six feet. The honse stands on the end of the obloug, 
80 as to leave a little sqnare space before the door. 
On the day previous I had passed several villages, 
some containing forty honsee, all built on poles about 
seven or eight feet from the ground, in the form of a 
drcie; the ascent and descent are by a knotty branch 
of a tree placed in front of the house. In the centre 
of the circle there is always a heap of the bones of tlio 
game they have killed. Snch were the doraicilea of 
the impoverished thonsanda of the aborigines of the 
country, who, having been scattered and peeled by 
Mosilikatse, had neither herd nor staU, but subsisted 
on locnsts, roots, and the chase. Tbey adopted tbia 
mode of architecture to escape the lions which abonnd 
in tliat country." 
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Mr. Moffat was kindly received by the chief, Mrv 
Bilikatsc, who patiently listened to his instrnetions, but 
does not appear to have profited by them. He ro- 
tunied in safety to the Bechuana country, and finally, 
in the years 1837 and 1838, liad the satisfactioa of 
seeing a great and wide-spread movement among the 
natives to adopt Christianity and accustom themselves 
to settled and industrious habits of life. 

More than any other man, Mr. Moftat opened the 
interior of South Africa, from the Orange River to 
the tropical line, and when he relaxed from his long 
and arduous task, there was another ready to take it 
up and carry it so far that we may safely say that no 
other individual has contributed so much to our 
knowledge of the unknown interior of Africa. This 
man, who took Moffat's daughter as his wife, and made 
her the companion of his first journeys of exploration, 
was David Livingstone. 



CHAPTER IV. 



tmHGSTONE's DISOOVEKY OF L4KK KOAJO. 

DR. LIVINGSTONE, in tUo opening chapter of 
his " Travels and Researches in South Atriwi," 
gives an interesting description of his ^'onth, and the 
manner in which he educated liiinself for the missionary 
field, not tlicn anticipating a life of discovery. Ilis 
father was a small tradesman in a \'iUage near Glasgow, 
and his own early years were spent in a cotton factory, 
where he acquired the scanty means which were nece&- 
sary for a limited education. He studied Latin at 
night, read all books upon which he could lay liia 
Iiands, preferring scicntitic works and books of travel, 
and finally, having been brought np by hia parents 
nnder strict religious influences, dL'termined to qualify 
himself for the office of missionary among the Chinese. 
While working as a cotton-spinner, at the ago of 
nineteen, he contrived to carry on his studies in Greek, 
divinity and medicine, and without aid from any one 
succeeded in graduating in the latter branch. At this 
time some friends advised him to apply to the Lon- 
don Missionary Society, on account of its unsBCtarian 
character. Tlie opium war, whicli was then raging, 
interfered with his original plan of going to China, 
and, alter having been accepted by the London Society, 
and pi-e])ared himself still further by a course of the- 
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ologj in England, lie was induced to look upon South 
Aiiic.1 as the HtjIJ of liia tiitnrc labors. In 1840 he 
Bailefl from England, a young man of twenty-two, full 
of licallh, Etrengtli, liope, and eonrage. 

The general instnictions which he received from 
the Directors of the London Missionary Society led 
him, as soon as ho had reached Kumman, whicliwas 
then their farthest inland station from the Cape, to 
tnrn his attention to the ref^ions lying nortli of that 
point. He therefore lost no time in visiting the iJak- 
wain eonntry and making the acquaintance of the 
chief Sechcle. The result of this trip was that he es- 
tablished himself in a ■spot, fifteen miles from the 
chief's residence; and there, in order to obtain an ao- 
curatc knowledge of the language, cut hijnsclf off from 
all European society for six months. He thus gained 
an insight into the habits, ways of thinking, laws and 
language of that section of the Eechnanas called Eak- 
wains, which pro*'ed to be of incalculable advantage 
in his later travels. During a journey to the north in 
1842, ho was, without knowing it, within ten days of 
the waters flowing into Lake Ngami, and might then 
have dieeovered that lake, if discovery had been hia 
object. 

Having finally selected the beautiful valley of Ma- 
botsa (in Lat. 25° 14' S.) as the site of a new mission- 
ary station, he settled there in- 1843. Here an occnr- 
rence took place, which came near putting an end to his 
adventurous career. The neighborhood was infected 
With lions, wiiieh even attacked the herds of the na- 
tives in open day. This was so unusual an occnrrence 
that the people believed they were bewitched, that is, 
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given into tlie power of the lions by a neighboring 
tribe, "What foUowcd mast be given in Livingstone's 
own words : 

"It ia well known that if one of a troop of lions ia 
killed, the others ta,ke the hint and leave that part of 
the country. So, the next time the herds were at- 
tacked, 1 went with the people, in order to enconi-age 
them to rid themselves of the annoyance by dostroj-ing 
one of tlie maraudcre. We found the lions on a small 
bill abont a quarter of a mile in length, and covered 
with trees. A circle of men was formed round it, and 
tliey gradually closed up, ascending pretty near to each 
other. Being down below on the plain with a native 
schoolmaster, named Mebdlwe, a most excellent man, 
I saw one of the lions sitting on a piece of rock within 
the now closed circle of men. MebAlwe fired at him 
before I could, and the ball struck the rock on whiclt 
tlie animal was sitting. lie bit at the spot struck, as 
a dog does at a stick or stone thrown at him ; then 
leaping away, broke throngh the opening circle and 
escaped unhurt. The men were afmid to attack him, 
perhaps on account of their belief in witchcraft. 
When the circle was rc-fonncd, we saw two other 
lions in it; but we were afraid to lire lest we should 
strike tlje men, and they allowed the beasts to burst 
through also. If the Bakatla had acted according to 
the custom of the country, they would have speared 
tlie lions in their attemjjt to get out. Seeing we could 
not get them to kill one of the lions, we bent our foot- 
stops toward the village ; in going round the end of 
the hill, however, I saw one of the beasts sitting on a 
piece of rock as before, but this time he had a little 
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Inisli in front. Being abont thirty yards off, I took a 
good aim at iiie body tliroiigh the biisb, and tired both 
liarrele into it. The men then called out, 'He is shot, 
lie is shot I ' Otlicrs cried, ' lie has been shot by an- 
other man too; let as go to bim!' I did not see 
any one else shoot at liim, but I saw the lion's tail 
erected in anger behind the bush, and, tiiniiiig to the 
people, said, 'Stop a little, till 1 load again,' When 
JE the act of ramming down the bullets, I heard a 
sliout. Starting, and looking half round, I saw llie 
lion just in the act of springing upon me. I was upon 
a little height ; he canght my shoulder as he sprang, 
and we both came to the ground below together. 
Growling horribly close to my ear. ho shook me as a 
terrier dog does a rat. The shock produced a stupor 
Bimilar to that which seems to be fell by a mouse after 
the first shako of the cat. It caused a sort of drcami- 
Dcss, in which there was no sense of pain nor feeling of 
terror, though quite conscious of all that was happening. 
It was like what patients partially under the influence 
of chlorofonu describe, who see all the operatiou, but 
feel not the knife. This singular condition was not 
tJie result of any meutal process. The shake annihil- 
ated fear, and allowed no sense of horror in looking 
round at the beast. This peculiar state is probably 
produced in all animals killed by the carnivora ; and 
if so, is a merciful provision by our benevolent Creator 
for lessening the pain of death. Turning round to re- 
b'eve myself of the weight, as he had one paw on the 
back of my head, I saw Ids eyes directed to Mebdlwe, 
who was trying to shoot him at a distance often or 
I fifteen yards. Ilia gun, a flint one, misped fire in both 
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liSfTcla; the lion imniediatcly left me, and, jittaok- 
ing Jfebdlwe, bit hia thigh. Another man, whoso life 
I bad saved before, after he bad been tossed by a biif- 
iklo, attempted to spear tbe lion while he wag biting 
Hebdlwe. He left Melmlwe and caiijibt this man by 
the shoulder, but at that moment the bullets he had "^ 
received took effect, and he tell down dead, Tl:e 
whole was the work of a few moments, and must have 
been bis paroxysms of dying rage. In order to take 
ont the charm from him, the Bakatla on the following 
day made a huge bonfire over the carcass, which was 
declared to be that of the largest lion they had ever 
seen. Besides crunching the bono into splintere, ho 
left eleven teeth wounds on the upper part of my 
arm. 

"A wound from this animal's tooth resembles a 
gun-shot wound ; it is generally followed by a great 
deal of sloughing and discharge, and pains are felt in 
the part periodically ever afterward. I had on a tartan 
jacket on the occasion, and I believe that it wiped off 
all the virus trom the teeth that pierced the flesli, for 
my two companions in this affray have both suffered 
from the peculiar pains, while I have escaped with 
only tbe inconvenience of a false joint in my limb. 
The man whose eiioulder was wounded showed rao hia 
wound actually burst forth afresh on the same month 
of the following year. This curious point deservra the 
attention of inquirers." 

Livingstone was as successful with the chief Sechele 
E)8 Mottat had been with Africaner. He converted 
him and his family, and acquired so much influence 
with the people, that he persuaded them to settle upon 
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tlie Kolobeng River, and cnltlvnte the Roil. Forycai 
tho colony was visited by a terrible drought, and ai^ 
noyed by the hostility of the Boere of tlie Trausvai 
liepublic, who were now their near neighbors, RDfl 
who retained their old habits of compelling the uativei 
to labor for them without pay. Livingstone's endeaV^ 
ora to protect the people only brouglit upon himself 
the jeaionsy and enmity of the Boers, who tiiuilt;^! 
devastated the settlement at Kolobeng and plunderodf 
his house, during his absence in 1S52. 

The projected journey into tlie Kaliliari Deaor^ 
and the search for the great lake Ngami, accounts of 
whicli had been received from the natives long before^ 
was delayed for some years by these troublea. The 
Beehuanas, also, had a su|ierstitious terror of the desert, 
and it was not easy to induce them to accompany the 
expedition. But early in 1849, two English gentle- 
men, Messrs. Oswell and Murray, ottered to join Liv- 
ingstone, and he immediately made preparations for 
the journey. lie had inaiTied the daughter of Motiat 
Borne years before, and determined to take his wife 
and chUdren with him. It was a tbrtunate circnm- 
stance, tliat, while they wore preparing, a party of 
natives trom the neighborhood of the lake came to 
Kolobeng, with an invitation to Livingstone from 
their chief. 

The party started on the 1st of June, and after 
ti-avelling tive or sis days towards the Eainangwato 
Mountains, stnick off northward into the Kalihari 
Desert. This is not a sandy region, destitute of veg^ 
etable and animal life, for it is covered with grass and a 
great variety of creeping plants ; besides which thera j 
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are large patclics of biishea, and even trees. It is fl 
bnt occasionally crossed by the beds of ancient rivera, 
and tlie abnodant grass snpports immeneo licrds of ante- . 
lopes, who require little or no water. The number of 
tiibeiT iis-roflted plants is very great, and many varietiea 
of them supply both food and drink to the wandering 
tribes. Ono of these, indicated on the snrface only by 
■a thin, grass-like blade, has a root the size of a child's 
head, at the deptJi of eighteen inches; the rii.d is 
filled with a cool, juicy pulp, with a flavor like that of 
a tnrnip. After rains, great tracts of the desert are 
covered with wild watermelons and scarlet cuenmbcre, 
some of which are intensely bitter and poisonous, 
while others are entirely sweet and wholesome. 

At a station called Seroti, the travellers were 
obliged to dig trenches in the soil, and wait until they 
slowly filled with water for their oxen, since tliero 
was a waterless tract, seventy miles in breadth, to be 
crossed. But the soil was sandy, and the progress of 
the wagons very slow ; at the end of three days they 
had only made forty-four miles. The horses were sent in 
advance with some nativee, but the latter lost their 
way, and rejoined the thirsty caravan. From this state 
of Buttering they were relieved by the discovery of a 
pool of rain-water, and soon afterwards reached the 
dry bed of a river named Mokoko. They again lost 
their way, and were guided to a watering-place by a 
lonely Bushwoman whom they found in the desert. 
Beyond this they crossed saline plains, where the mir- 
age constantly cheated them into the belief that they 
had found Lake Ngami, although it was still throe 
hundred miles distant. 
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On the 4tli of Jnly they reached the Zonga Eiver, 

which flowed in a north-easterly direction. The natives 
assured tlieiu that the water came fi-om the lake. Here 
two men of the Bamangwato tribe, who had accompa- 
nied them, started in advance, up tlie river, eirciilating 
reports among the natives that the object of the eti-ang^ 
era was to phinder them. This might have occasioned 
mnch difficulty, had not one of the men been stricken 
with fever, and soon died. The people connected his 
death in some way with tlie fact that he was trying 
to injure the strangers, and, although they were armed 
at first, they soon became friendly and confiding. 

"When we had gone np the bank of this beautiful 
river about ninoty-six miles from the point where we 
fii-st struck it," says Livingstone, "and understood that 
we were still a considerable distance from the Ngami, 
wo left all the oxen and wagons, except Mr. OBwell's, 
which was the smallest, and one team, atNgabisane, in 
the hope that tliey would be recruited for the liome jour- 
ney, while we made a push for the lake. The Uechn- 
ana cliief of the Lake region, who had sent men to 
Secliele, now sent orders to all the people on the river 
to assist us, and we were received by tlie Bakoba, whose 
language clearly shows that they hear an alEnity to the 
tribes in the north. They call themselves Eayeiye, 
i. e., men ; but the Bechuanas call them Bakoha, which 
contains somewhat of the idea of sla\-es. Thoy have 
never been knoivn to fight, and indeed have a tradi- 
tion that their forefathers, in their first essays at war, 
made their hows of the Palma Christi, and, when these 
broke, tliey gave np fighting altogether. They have 
faivariably submitted to the rule of every horde which 
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has overmn the countries adjaoent to the rivers on 
whii-h they specially love to dwell. They are thus the 
Quakers of the body pohtie in Africa. 

"The canoes of these inland sailors aretnilyjiritiii- 
tive cratti they are hollowed out of the trniiks of 
single trees by means of iron adzes; and if the tree 
has a bend, so has the canoe. I liked the frank and 
manly bearing of these men, and, instead of sitting in 
the wagon, preferred a scat in one of the canoes. I 
fonnd they regarded theii' nide vessels as the Amb 
does Ilia camel. They have always tires in them, and 
prefer sleeping in them while on a journey to spending 
the night on shore. ' On land you have lions,' say 
they, 'serpents, hytenas, and your enemies; but in 
yonr canoe, beliind a bimk of reed, nothing can harm 
yon.' Their submissive disposition leads to their vil- 
lages being frequently visited by hnngry strangers. 
We had a pot on the tire in the canoe by the way, and 
when we drew near the villages devoured the contents. 
"When ftdly satisfied ourselves, I fonnd we could all 
loot upon any intruders with perfect complacency, and 
show the pot in proof of having devoured the last 
morsel. 

" Twelve days after our departure from tlic wagons 
at Ngabisane we came to the north-cast end of Lake 
Ngami; and on the 1st of Augnst, 18+9, we went 
down together to the broad part, and, for the first time, 
this fine looking sheet of water was beheld by Euro- 
neans. The direction of the lake seemed to be N.JJ.E. 
and 8.S-W. by compass. The southern portion is said 
to hend round to the west, and to receive the Teongha 
ffom the north at its northwest extremity. "We could 
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detect no horizon wlicre we etood Icofciug S.S.W., nor 
nor could we form any idea of tlie extent of the lako, 
except from the reports of the inhnbitants of the dis- 
trict ; and, as they profess to go round it in three days, 
allon-ing twenty-live miles a day would make it seventy- 
five, or less than seventy geographical miles in eircnm- 
ference. Other gnussea have been made since as to its 
ciroiimfcronce, ranging between seventy and one hnii- 
dred miles. It is shallow, for I subsequently saw a 
native punting his cranoe over seven or eight miles of 
the north-east end ; it can never, therefoi*e, be of inneh 
value as a commercial highway. In fiwt, during the 
months preceding the annual supply of water from the 
north, the lake is so shallow that it is with difliculty 
cattle can approach the water through the boggy. 
reedy banks. These are low on all sides, but on tin 
west there is a space devoid of trees, showing that the 
waters liave retired thence at no very ancient date. 
Tills is another of the proofs of desiccation met with 
so abundantly throughout the whole country. A num- 
ber of dead trees lie on this space, some of them im- 
bedded in the mud, right in the water. "We wera 
informed by the Bayeiye, who li\'e on the lake, that 
when the annual inundation begins, not only trees of 
great size, but antelopes, are swept down by its rush- 
ing waters ; tlie trees are gradually driven by the 
the winds to the opposite side, and become imbedded 
in mud. 

" The water of the lake is perfectly fresh when full, 
but brackish wlicn low; and that coming down the 
Tamunakle we found to be so clear, cold, and 
wjft, the higher we asconded, tha' the idea of melting 
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Bnow was snggestcd to onr minds. We foitii'i tliie 
region, with regarj to that from which wc ha>l citnic, 
to be clearly a hollow, the lowest point being I^ke 
Knniadaii ; t)ie point of the cbnilition of water, as 
shown by one of Newman's haroriielric tliennometors, 
was only between 2'''7i'' and 206°, gi"iig an elevation 
of not mnch more than two thoii!»nd feet alwve tJie 
level of the flea. We had deaeendod above two thou- 
sand feet in coming to it troni Kolobeng. It ie the 
sonthem and lowe&t part of the great river eystein be- 
yond, in which large tracts of couiitiy are inundated 
annnally by tropical rains. 

"My chief object in coming to tlie lake was to 
visit Scbituane, the great chief of the Makololo, who 
was reported to live some two hundred miles Ijeyond, 
We had now come to a lialf-trilie of the Bamangwalo, 
called Batamma. Their chief was a yonng ui,in 
named Lechulalebc. Sebitiiane had conqncred his 
fatlier Moremi, and Lecliulatobc received part of liis 
education while a capti\e among the Bayeiye. Ilia 
nnele, a sensible man, ransomed him ; and, having col- 
lected a nnmber of families together, abdicated the 
chietlaiiiship in favor of hia nephew. As Lechiilatebe 
bad jnat come into power, he imagined that the 
proper way of allowing his abilities was to act directly 
contrary to everytliing that his nncle adviaed, AYlien 
we came, tlie uncle recommended him to treat UB 
handsomely, therefore the hopeful youth presented na 
with a goat only. It ought to have been an ox. So I 
propoaed to my companions to loose the animal and 
let him go, as a hint to liis master. They, however, did 
Uot wish to iuault him, I, being more of a niitivo^ 
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*n<l fwniliar with their nutoms, knew Ihut ttiit 
llinMiv •*rwent was an insult to ne. "We wUhed to 
piirnluua BoincgoatA or oxen; Lecholalebe offered na 
ttltf|>luinta' tnslcs. ' No, we cannot eat these; we want 
•oinulhini; to fill onr stomachs.* 'Neither can I; 
hut I Iit«r yon wliito men are all very fond of these 
bihiM, ao I utTcr tlietii ; I want to put tlie goat& into 
my iitvn ■loniuch.' A trader, who accompanied us, 
Wiui thou puri'liasing ivory at the rate of ten ^ood 
largo tutka for a moBkct worth thirteen shillings. 
Thoy wttni rallod 'Iwncs;' and I myself saw eiglit 
innlatiKoi ill wliich tlie tusks had been left to rot with 
tbu uthor Ihiho* whcro the elephant fell The Bata- 
uana never had a chanco of a market hefore ; but, in 
liiM than two your* after our discovery, not a man of 
Ilium ixtiilil l>o f<kun<] who was not keenly alive to the 
gniat value of the article. 

" On tho day after our arrival at tlie lake, I applied 
\ii [.^lehuUluhe fur guides to Sehituane. As he was 
much afraid of that chief, he objected, fearing lest 
olhnr while men should go thither also, and g^ve Sel>- 
ituanu Kiiiu; wherea*, if the traders came to him 
nlffua, the pi>s«oniii>n of lire-anns would give him ench 

I aniKiHurlty, that Suhitnano would be afraid of him. 

II wiw in vain to explain that I would inculcate peace 
tMttWbon Ilium — tltat Sebituauo had been a father to 
Idrii and Huohele, and was as anxious to see me, as he, 
IjutihidAtutm, hat] boon. W^ offered to give me aa 
mn^h ivury u 1 needed without going to that chief; 
but when I refused to take any, he unwillingly con 
■eriffxl to give me guides. Kext day, however, when 
Ogwull niul I were prejiared to start, with the horsea 
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3nly, we received a EOnselese refiisal : and lite Sekoml. 
who had Uirown obstsclcs in onr way, he sent men lo 
Bayciye with orders to refuse ns g }MisE»ge across tht 
rVer. Trying hard to form a rat^ at a Dairow part, I 
worked many hours in tJie water; but tlie dry wood 
was vi worm-eaten that it would not bear the weight 
of a dingle person. I was not then aware of the nnm- 
ber of alligators which exist in the Zonga, and never 
think of my labor in the water, without feeling thank- 
fid that I escaped their jawa The season was now far 
ftdranced; and as Mr. Oswell, with his wonted gencr- 
ons feelings, volnntecred, on the spot, to go down to 
Uie Cape and bring up a boat, we resolved to make our 
way Bonth again." 

The Makoiolo trilie, of which Livingstone epeats, 
were destined to pl.iy a very important part in his later 
explorations. Although disappointed in his first at- 
tempt to visit them, he had at least found a practicable 
way by which the interior of the continent might ha 
reached. The discovery of Lake Ngami was receive* 
in Earope with great interest, and this success encoiis 
aged the London Missionarj- Society to einploy Living 
atone thenceforth in that work of e-xploration, whicli 
must, to some extent, precede the labors of the mis 
flionary. The immense nnmbers of elephants, also, 
which the travellers found on descending the Zouga 
River, drew the attention of sportsmen and traders to 
this region, and hastened the opening of the entire re- 
pon to the southward and westward of the lake. 

The return journey was accomplished without ac- 
eident, and the party reached Kolobeng towards the 
close of the year 1849. 
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UVtHOff-'TIl /ntST JODRNET TO T 

IN April, 1^*50, jivingBtone again left Kolobeng witli 
his wife, three children, nntl the chief Sediele, thea 
object being to cross the Txmgn at its lower end, IblloW 
the northenj bank until they reached the other r 
and then ascend the latter until thej slioiild find tha 
Makololo country. The journey wasproBecutedwith- 
ont nincli difficulty until, at the conflncnce of the Zouga 
with the Tamiiniikle, the appearance of the fly called 
tsetse obliged them to cross the fonner river in order 
to save their oxen. Here Li vingBtono learned that a 
party of Englishmen, who had come to the lake in 
search of ivory, were lying ill of fever, and tumec 
aside for a time to take care of them. 

The result of the nudertaking, which promised so 
favorably, uo to the last moment, will be best given 
in Livingstone's own words : " Sei^helo used all his 
powers of eloquence with Lechnlatebe to induce him 
to furnish guides that I might be able to visit Sebi- 
tuane on ox-back, wliile Mrs. Livingstone and tho 
children remained at Ijike Ngami, He yielded at 
last. I liau a very superior London-made gun, the 
^itt of Licmenant Arkwrigbl, on which I placed the 
greatest value, both on acijount of the donor and tho 
iraiTOBsibilitT of my replacing it. Lechulatebe fell 
violently ti love with it, .ind offered whatever number 
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of defJiante* tnfiks I iniglit ask for it. T, t<x\ rnu 
enamored with St-liitaaac ; anij xs lie pmiiiiivtl Jn 
addition that he would furnish Mrs. Ijvin^tono with 
matt all the time of tnr absence, his argiiiiientg niiulu 
me part with the gun. Tbongh he had no ivorv at 
the tirae to paj me, I felt the pioce MotUd be well 
^MSit on those terras, and dolirered it to him. All 
lH»ng reaily for oor departure, I took Mrs. Livingstone 
sboat eix miles from the town, that she uiiglit lta^'e a 
peep at the broad part of the lake. Next morning wa 
had other work to do than part, for our Utile bo/ and 
girl were seized with fever. On the day following, all 
our servants were down, too, with the eanio complaint. 
As nothing is better in these cases than clmngo of 
]jiace, 1 W38 forced to give up the hope of seeing 
Sebitnane that year ; so, leaving my guu aa part pay- 
ment for guides next year, wo started for the pure 
air of tlio Desert, 

" Some mistake liad happened in the arrangoineiit 
with Mr. Oswell, for we met him on the Zoiiga ou onr 
return, and he devoted the rest of this season to olo- 
phant-hunting, at which the natives universally declaru 
he is the greatest adept that ever came into tlie coun- 
try. He hunted witliont dogs. It ia remarkable tliat 
tliia lordly animal is so completely harassed by the 
presence of a few yelping curs, as to be quite incapable 
of attending to man. He makes awkward attempts lo 
crush tiieni by tailing on his knees; and sfHiictimes 
piaoes his forehead against a ti-ee ten ini'lica in diam- 
eter; glancing on one side of the tree nnd then on the 
other, he pushes it down before him, as if he thonglit 
thereby to catch liis enemies. The only diini;er the 
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huntsman has to apprehend is the doga runnitij; to 
ward him, and thereby leading the elephant to their mas- 
ter. Mr. Oswell has been known to kill four larj^ old 
male elephants a day. Tlie value of tlie ivory in these 
cases would be one hnndred guineas. "We had reiisou 
to be proud of his success, for the inhabitants conceived 
from it a very high idea of English courage; and when 
they wished to flatter me, would say, 'If you were 
not a missionary you would just he like Oswell ; you 
would not hunt with dogs either.' Wlien, in 1852, wu 
came to the Cape, my black coat eleven years out of 
fashion, and without a penny of siilary to draw, we 
found that Mr, Oswell had most generously ordered 
an outfit for the half-naked eliildren, which cost about 
£200, and presented it to us, saying lie thought Mrs. 
Livingstone had a righl to the game of her own pre- 
eorves. 

" Foiled in tliis second attempt to reach Schituane, 
we returned again to Kolobeng, whither we were soon 
followed by a number of messengers from that chief 
himself. When he heard of our attempts to visit him, 
he dispatched three detachments of his men with thir- 
teen brown cows to Lechulatcbe, thirteen white cows 
to Sebomi, and thirteen black cows to Seeliele, with a 
request to each to assist tlic white men to reach him. 
Their policy, however, was to keep him out of view, 
and act as his agents in purchasing with his ivory 
the goods he wanted. This ia thoroughly African ; 
and that continent being without friths and arms of 
the so-a, the tribes in the centre have always been 
debarred from European intercourse by its univ-er?aJ 
prevalence among all the people aroimd tlie coasts." 
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Setting out for the third tiino with Iiia flimily iiiul 
Ur. Oswell, Livingstone reat'Iied tlie last wclis in tlio 
neighborhood of the Zoiign Bivcr, and then, iiiRtciid of 
turning westward towai-ds Lake Ngaini, aa on tlie flrat 
Bnd second journevB, pushed on in a northern conrse 
towards the Makololo eountrj, guided by a Bnghman 
who knew the way. They entered upon a hot, level 
region, studded with glittering deposits of salt, where 
all the springs were more or less brackish. After sev- 
eral days of weary travel, they reached a place called 
"The Links" by the natives, where they found a num- 
ber of wells of fresli water. Here there was a settle- 
ment of Btiahmen, of taller stature and darker color 
than those of the Kalihari Desert. 

One of these Buslinien, named Shobo, coneentea 
to be tlioir guide over the unknown waste between 
those springs and tlie land of Shebitnane, the Maka- 
lolo chief. Nevertheless, he informed them that they 
would not reach water again in less than a month. 
Yet by a species of Providence, in a very short time 
they came upon a number of pools of rain-water. " It 
is impossible," says Livingstone, " to convey an idea 
of the dreary scene on which we entered after leaving 
tliis spot. The only vegetation was a low scrnb in 
deep Band ; not a bird or insect enlivened the land- 
Bcape. It was, without exception, the most uninviting 
prospect I ever beheld ; and, to make matters worse. 
our guide Shobo wandered on the second day. "We 
ceased him on at night, but he went to all points ot 
the compass on tlie trails of elephants which had been 
here in the rainy season, and then would sit down in 
the path, and in his broken Sichutoa say, ' No water 
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ill country only ; Sliobo sleeps ; lie hreake down ; 
country only;' aud tlicn coolly curl iiiniself up ami 
go to eleep. Tbe oxen were terribly tktigued and 
tliirsty ; and on tlie morning uf the tbuitb day, SIioIk), 
after professing ignorance ofcvcrytliing, vanished alto- 
gether. Wo went on in the direction in which we last 
saw him, and about eleven o'clock began to see birda ; 
thou the trail of a rhinoceros. At this we nnja>lied tbe 
oxen, and they, apparently knowing the sign, rushed 
nlong to find the water in tlie Kiver Mahabe, which 
clonics from the Tamnnakle, and lay to the west of na. 
The supply of water in the wagons had been wasted 
by one of oiir servants, and by the afternoon only a 
Biiiail poition remained for the children. This was a 
bitterly anxious night; and next morning the !esa 
there was of water, the more thirsty the little rogues 
bocame. The idea of their perishing before our eyea 
WIS terrible. It wonid almost have been a relief to me 
to hai'e been reproached with being the entire cause of 
tlie catastrophe; but not one syllable of upiiraiding 
was uttered by their mother, though tlio tearful eye 
told the agony within. In the afternoon of the fifth 
day, to our inexpressiblo relief, aoioe of the men po- 
tnmcd with a supply of that tluid of which we had 
never before felt the true value. 

"The cattle, in mshing along to the water in the 
Mahabe, probably crossed a small patch of trees con- 
taining tsetse, an insect which was shortly to become 
a perfect pest to na. Shobo had found hia way to the 
Bayeiye, and appeared, when we came up to the rlvor, 
at the bead of a party ; and, as he wished to show bis 
importance before hia friends, he walked up boldly aud 
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commanded onr whole calvalcadc to stop, and to bring 
Ibrtli fire and tobacco, wbilo lie couUy sat down aiid 
smoked his pipe. It was sncli an iiiiitiitably natural 
way of ebowing off, tbat we all stopped to admire tiie 
acting, and, thongli lio bad left us pi-eviously in tlie 
birch, we all bked Sbobo, a line specimen ol tbat won- 
derful people, tlie Buslinien." 

TliG next day they came to the village of a new 
tribe, called the Banajoa. Tboir hiita were built on 
poles, and fires were kindled under them during the 
night, to drive away the musquitos wiiicb abound in 
the coimtry. But a more dangerous scourge was the 
tsetse, which now began to attack their cattle. It is 
time described : "It isnotnuieb larger than tbeeomniou 
honse-fly, and is nearly of the same brown color as the 
common honey-bee ; the after part of the body has 
three or four yellow bars across it ; the wings project 
beyond this part considerably, and it is remarkably 
alert, avoiding most dextrously all attempts to capture 
it with the band at conunon tempei'atui-es ; in the cool 
of the mornings and evenings it is less agile. Its pe- 
cidiar buzz when once heard can never be forgotten by 
the traveller whose means of locomotion are domestic 
animals ; for it is well known that the bite of this poi- 
sonous insect is certain death to the ox, hui'se, and dog. 
In this journey, though we were not aware of any 
great number having at any time lighted on ourcattlo, 
we lost forty-three fine oxen by its bite. We watched 
the animals carefully, and believe that not a score of 
flics wore ever upon them. 

"A most remarkable feature in the bite of the tsetsa 
1b its perfect hannlessneeB in man and wild animals, 
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Htifl even Olives, eo long as thej continue to encfe tlia 
ouwB. Wo never experienced tlie ali^litcst injnrj from 
tlioiii oiirsulvee, personally, although we lived two 
inoiitliB in tlicir habitat, which was in tbis caee as 
ihnrply <letine<) as in many others, for the sonth bank of 
tiio tJholw wa« infested by, them, and the northern bank, 
where onr cuttle wore placed, only fifty yards distant, 
cuntAJnod not « single specimen. This was the more 
ronmrknhlo, as we often saw natives carrying over raw 
liiuiit to tlio opjxtsite bank with many tseUe eettled 
upon it. 

" TliO nmlc, H88, and goat enjoy the same immunity 
tVotn the tsvUe as man and the game Many large 
trlbua on the Zambesi can keep no domestic ani< 
main cxrapt the goat, in eonBeqneneo of the scourge 
oxiating in their eonntry. Our children were fre- 
(jnuntly bittun, yet snlfored no harm; and we saw 
Around \\% nnmhoi's of zebras, buffaloes, pigs, pallahs, 
«nd other nntelojKis, feeding quietly in the very habitat 
of tlio Uetue, yet aa nndisturbod by its bite as oxen are 
when tlicy lli-st roeeivc the fatal poison. There is not 
•0 much diilercnco in the natures of the horse and ze- 
bra, the buHiilo and ox, the sheep and antelope, as to 
afliird any iHitinfactory cxplftnation of the phenomenon. 
Ii A man not as much a domestic animal as a dogt 
The curious feature in the case, that dogs perisli thongh 
fed on milk, whereas the calves escape so long as they 
continue sucking, made ns imagine that the mischief 
might bo produced by some plant in the locality, and 
not by tsetse; but Major Vardon, of the Madras 
Army, settled that point by riding a horse up to a 
•mall hill infested by the insect without allowing him 
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time to graze, and tlioiigli lie only remained long 
enough to take a view of the country, yet in ten days , 
afterwards the horse waa dead." 

Crossing a marshy country to the Chobe, a large , 
branch of tlie Zambesi River, the travellers at last met 
Jie Makololo, by whom they were well received. 
The chief, Sebitiiane, was abont twenty mileS further ■ 
down the river, and Livingstone and Oswell proceeded 
in canoes to his residence. Ho had coine one hun- 
dred miles southward from his capital, to meet the 
first white men who had ever reachetl his conntry. 
"He was upon an island," says Livingstone, "with all 
his principal men around him, and engaged in singing , 
when we arrived. It was more like church music 
than the sing-song e e e, « ib se, of the Bechnanas of 
the south, and they continued the tune for some sec- 
onds after we approached. We infonncd him of the 
difficulties we had encountered, and how glad we were 
that they were all at an end by at last reaching his 
presence. He signified his own joy, and added, 
* Yonr cattle are all bitten by the tsetse, and will cer- 
tainly die; but never mind, I have oxen, and will 
give you as many as yon need.' A¥e, in our ignor- 
ance, then thought that as so few tsetse had bitten 
tliem no great miscliief would tbllow. lie then pre- 
sented ua with an ox and a jar of honey as food, and 
handed ns over to the care of Mahale, who had headed 
the party to Kolobeng, and would now fain appropri 
ate to liimscif the whole credit of our coming. Pro- 
pared skins of oxen, aa soft as cloth, were given to 
Dover us tlii-ough the night ; and, as nothing could bo 
returned to tliis chief, Mahdle bccacue tlio owner of 
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Uiein. Long before It was day Sebitnane came, am 
fiitting down by the iire, wliieli was lighted for onfl 
benefit behind the liedgo where we lay, lie naiTatoe 
the difficiilticB he had himself experienced, when 5 
yonng man, in crossing that Bame desert which we liR<^ 
mastered long afterward. As he lias been most ' 
niarkable in his career, and was iinqnestionably tlid 
greatest man in all that country, a short sketch of hit 
life may prove interesting to the reader. 

*' Sebitnane was about forty-Mvo j»cara of age ; of $ 
tall and wiry form, an olive or coffce-and-milk colorJ 
and slightly bald; in manner cool and collected, i 
more frank in his answers than any other chief I e 
met. He was tlie greatest warrior ever heard of \ 
yond the colony; for, unlike Mosiiikatse, Dingaan, 
and others, he always led his men into battle himselfi 
When he saw the enemy, ho felt the edge of his battle^ 
axe, and said, 'Aha! it is sharp, and whoever tumn 
his back on the enemy will fee! its edge' So fleet o 
foot was he, that all his people knew there was no ( 
cape for the coward, as any such wonld be cot dow 
without mercy. In some instances of sknlking he f 
lowed the individnal to return home; then callinw 
him, be would say, ' Ah ! you prefer dying at hoiiM 
to dying in the field, do you t Ton shall have yoni 
desire.' This wag the signal for his tmmediatsi 
execution." 

This famous chief came from a tribe mnch further I 
to the south, and had conquered his kingdom by \m 
own courage and energy. Thirty years before, he had 
fonght the Qriqnaa at Kuniman; and many years of 
wandering, of fighting, of danger and poverty liad i 
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tervencd, before he CHtaMished Iiis Boveroip^ify on tlio 
Zambesi. Hia wars witli the eliief Mositikatse cwin 
pletely broke tip the lattcr's power tlimiiyliout tbe 
central region, and *linB opened the way to ex]i!oreifi 
He know of the commerce carried on ivith v.]ii(e iiieu 
on the eHstem and western coasts of the continent, and 
appears to have made several attempts to establish in- 
tercourse with tbein, before sending the invitation to 
Livingstone. 

Unfortrnately the end of his sdventnrons career 
was near at Iiand. " He was mnch pleased," ssye Liv- 
ingstone, '' with the proof of confidence we had shown ■ 
in bringing onr children, and promised to take ns to I 
see his eonntry, so that we might choose a part in j 
wliich to locate onrselves, Onr plan was, that I siionld J 
remain in the pnrsnit of my objects as a miaeionaiy, J 
■whUe Mr. Oswell explored the Zambesi to the east. 1 
Poor Sebitnano, however, jnst after realizing what lie I 
had BO long ardently desired, fell sick of inflammation J 
of the hmgs, which originated in and extended from an i 
old wound got at Mclita. I 3aw his danger, but, being; 
a stranger, T feared to treat him medically, lest, in tlie'I 
event of his death, I should be blamed by his people. 
I mentioned this to one of bis doctors, who said, ' Your 
fear is pnident and wise; this people would blamtt 
yon.' He had been cured of this complaint, during 
the year before, by the Barotse making a large number 
of free incisions in the clicst. The Makololo doctors, 
on the other hand, now scarcely cnt the skin. On the 
Sunday afternoon in which ho died, when our usual 
religions service was over, I visited htm with my litl le 
boy Robert. ' Como near,' said Scbituane, ' and see il 
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I am any longer a man. I am done.' He waa tlit^ 
sensible of the dangei'otia nature of liiB disease, so I ^ 
tured to assent, and added a single sentence regardinfli 
liopo after death. ' AVliy do you speak of dcatli ? ' saia 
one of a relay of fresli doctors ; ' Sebituane wil 
die.' If I liad persieted, tlie impression would have 
been produced that by speaking a'jout it I wiahed him 
to die. After sitting with Iiim some time, and com- 
mending liim to tlio meroy of God, I rose to depart, 
when the dying chieftain, raising himself np a littla 
from his proue position, called a servant, and said, 
' Take Robert to Manku (one of his wives), and t 
her to give liira some milk.' These were tiie 1 
words of Sebitiiano. 

" We were not informed of his death nntil the nei 
day. The burial of a Beciiuana chief takes place in hii| 
cattle-pen, and all the cattio are driven for an hour opfl 
two around and oi'cr the grave, so that it may be quite 
obliterated. We went and spoko to the people, advi 
ing thera to keep together and support the heir. 
Tboy took this kindly ; and in turn told ns not to be 
•lanned, for they would not think of ascribing the death 
of their chief to us; that Sebituane had jnst gone th( 
way of his fathei-s ; and though the father had gone, h 
had left children, and they hoped tliat wo would 1: 
friendly to his children as we intended to have been ^ 
himself. 

" lie was decidedly the best specimen of a nati^ 
chief I ever met, I never felt so ranch grieved by t 
losa of a black man before ; and it was impossible n 
to follow hiin in thought into the world of which li 

1 just he;ird before he was called away, and 
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realize somewLat of tho feelings of those who pniy 
for the dead. The deep, dark qncstioii of what is to 
become of such as he, must, however, be left wliero 
we find it, believing that, assarcilly, the ' Judge of all 
tlie eartli will do right.' 

" At Sebituanc's death the chieftainship devolved, 
as her father intended, on a daughter named Ma-moch- 
ipane. lie had promised to show lie his country and 
to Bolect a suitable locality for our residence. We had 
now to look to the daughter, who was living twelve 
days to the north, at Kaliele. We were obliged, 
therefore, to remain until a message came from her ; 
and when it did, she gave hb perfect liberty to visit 
any part of tlie country we chose. Mr. Oswell and I 
then proceeded one hundred and thirty miles to tlie 
north-east, to Seshoke ; and in the end of June, 1851, 
we were rewarded by the discovery of the Zambesi, in 
the centre of the continent. Tliia was a most impor- 
tant point, for that river was not previously known to 
exist there at all. The Portuguese maps all represent it 
as rising far to the east of where we now were ; and if 
every anything like a chain of trading stations had 
existed across the country between the latitudes 12" 
and 18° south, this magnificent portion of the river 
m list have been kno^^Ti before. We saw it at the end of 
the dry season, at the time when the river is about at 
its lowest, and yet there was a breadth of from tliree hun- 
dred to six hundred yards of deep flowing water. Mr. 
Oswell said he had never seen such a fine river, even 
in India, At the period of its annual inundation itrises 
fiilty twenty feet in perpendicular height, and floods 
fifteen or twenty miles of lands adjacent to its banks. 
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" Tlie country over wliich wc had travclM trooi 
tlie Cliobe was pertectlj flat, except where there were 
largo ant-hilla, or the remains of former on<», whicli 
had left inoiinds a few tect high. Tliese are genci-allj 
covered with wild date-trees and pahnyras, and in e-^mc 
parts there are forests of miniosfe and inopanc. Oeca 
sinnally the country between the Choho and 2IainlKai 
is flooded, and there are large patches of swamps lying 
Dear tlie Chohe,or on its banks. The Makololo wcrt 
living among these swamps tor the sake of the pro- 
tection the deep reedy rivers afiorded them against 
tlieir enemies. 

" As we were the very first white men the inhabi- 
tants had ever seen, we were visited by prodigious 
numbers. Among the first wlio came to see us was a 
gentleman who ajipcared in a gaudy dressing-gown of 
printed calico. Many of the Makololo, besides, had 
garments of blue, green, and red baize, and also of 
printed cottons ; on inquiry, we learned that these had 
been purchased, in exchange for boys, trom a tribe 
called Mambari, which is situated near Bibe." 

Livingstone gives no account of the return joiamey, 
and we only know that it was performed without ac- 
cident, though probably not without much privation. 
As there was then no hope of the Boors allowing tlio 
peaeeiiblo instruction of tlie natives at Kolobeng, he 
resolved to send his family to England, and to return 
ilone to tlie Makololo country, with a view to explore it 
in search of a healthy district that might prove a fu- 
ture centre of civilization, and ojien up the interior by 
R path to either the cast or west coast. This plan led 
him to the Cape in April, 1852, being tlie first time dur 
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iiig eleven jcars that lie had visited civilization. " Our 
route to Capetown," he saja, " led ng to pass tliroii{;;h 
the centre of the colony dnring the twentieth month 
of a Kaffcr war; and if tliose who jierifxiieallj' pay 
enormonB siinie for these inglorious afTiiirs ■n'ieh to know 
how onr little nnproteeted party conld qnietly trs'-el 
through tlie heart of the colony to the capital with as 
little sense or sign of danger ss if we had been in Eng- 
land, tliey mnat engage a ' Times Special Correspond- 
ent' for tlie next outbreak to explain where the 
money goes, and who have been heneiited by the blood 
and treasure expended. 

" Having placed my family on board a homeward- 
bound ship, and promised to rejoin them in two years, 
we parted, for, as it subsequently proved, nearly five 
years. The Directors of the London Missionary So- 
ciety signified tlieir cordial approval of my project ',; 
leaving tlie matter entirely to my own discretion ; aiic 
I have much pleasure in acknowledging my obliga- 
tions to the gentlemen composing that body for always 
acting in an enlightened spirit, and with ij& much libei- 
ality a& their constitution would allow." 
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BEFORE following Livingstone on hie great jonr 
ney of four years into and across South Africa 
-from sea to sea, let us turn to other explorations of the 
regions below the parallel of Lake Ngarai, which have 
almost completed our kiiowle<]ge of the geography of 
that part of the continent. Some important informa- 
tion has also been contributed by Gordon Cumining, 
Baldwin, and other professional sportsmen ; but their 
object was game and not discovery, and the explorar 
tians they made were only incidental and fragmentary. 
Livingstone's visit to Lake Ngami, and hia report 
of the immense herds of elephants on the Zouga River, 
created mncli excitement throughout the Cape Colony. 
Among others who determined to follow in his tracks 
was the Swedish naturalist Anderson, who had come 
to South Africa to prosecute hia scientific studies. In 
company with an Englishman, named Gallon, he fitted 
out a small expedition, intending to take the direct 
route to the lake, through the interior j but the break- 
ing out of hostilities between the Boers and the 
native tribes compelled them to give up tins plan. 
They retuiTied to the coast and made their way to 
Wliale Bay, a port in lat. 22° S., whence tlie actual 
distance to the lake was not greater than fi-oni Kui 



man, but the intervening territory was almost wholly 
unknown. 

The Namaqna Hottentots inhabit the territory 
bordering the ocean, and several Gennan misBionaiy 
stationfr — those of Rehoboth and New-Bnrmen being 
the chief — have been established among thera, but 
without much effect upon the habits of the peojile. 
So long as the latter receive food and clotliing from 
the mifisionaries, they gather about them and listen to 
their instruction ; but when the gifts cease, they turn 
their baeks in indifference, or insult their benefactors. 
The snecesa of tlie misBious has further been somewhat 
jeopardized by the foraya which the Namaquaa have 
made, in late years, into the land of the Damaras, 
who inhabited the region to the north. Tlicso I>am- 
araB are a comparatively line-looking race of men: 
they are nomads, and wander about with enormous 
herds of cattle, leaving the coimtry bare behind tliem 
wherever they go. They appear to have come from 
the eastward, driving the aboriginal tribes, who wero 
probably Hottentots, into the mountains, where a 
Bmall remnant of them still exists. 

The Darnaras are tall, strong and Bymmetrieally 
fomied. They are well armed with the assagay (a sort 
of lanec), bow and arrow, and club ; but their inclina- 
tions are pcaeeful, and their faces have a gentle expres- 
sion. They resemble the other native tribes in their 
scanty clothing, in the habit of smearing their bodies 
with fat, and in the fondness of the women for a bur- 
den of rings, plates and other metallic ornaments. The 
men wind their strips of leather, sometimes several hun- 
dred feet in length, around their loins, and carry their 
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Tbcy ate 80 skilful !» tlirovl 

tbe hiTi', * nlek with » knob on one end, tliat ihtst 

will even brii^ dt»m bn^ on the wing. 

Tb« misaoiMrieis t^"* )^> ^"^^ acvompli&hod rarj 
little tuwsr^ etvilizn^ ibe DsmanB. When they iirBfe ' 
settled theui^vQs in the coantrr, the latter qaietly 
withdrevr with their herds, and lelt the strangers to pn> 
cure their food as they beet could. The idea of a jmra ■ 
hnmsD interest being moomprehensible to tliem, thej 
suspected some hostile intention, and at tirst debate 
whether lliey shonM not exterminate t)icm. In th^ 
course of time thej becune more friendly, but to thi 
day a Daiuara in good eircumslanees kce{>s aloof trotaB 
tiiQ teaching of the ini^s^onariefi ; while tlie poorer pec 
plo, who support themselves diiefly by cultivating I 
bacco, are learning to nnderstand the advantage of s( 
tliug in tlie neighborhood of the mission stations. 

When Anderson and Gullon landed at \V!iale I5ay,i 
tlioj had no dctinite plan of travel. After reaching* 
Ettrnien, however, they heard of a great lake of fresh 
water, called " Omanbonde," lying some distance to tlie 
northward. The region was entirely unknown, and the 
Ujimaras who inhabited it were re])resented to them by 
tho natives as iierce, unfriendly and treaclierous. Nev- 
ertheless they undertook the jonriiey, and after several 
weeks of slow progress, encountering tlie usual dangers, J 
difficulties and delays, reached the famed lake, which:! 
the natives had described tc them as being "as 1 
the sky." But their disappointment was great, at find- 
ing only a great reedy marsh, without any water I 
There were indications, it is true, that a lake of conaid- 
blo extent had formerly existed there ; but in drying 
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It hiul banielicd the herds of elepliatita and otlicr iviUl 
bwititB wiiich tlicy bad hoped to Had. 

HaviTig peuotrated bo tar, however, tho travcUci'a 
detcrminod to go ou. They had heaid ofa jieopleetill 
further to the nortli, who liati permanent habitations, 
who cultivated tho soil, and were itidustrioiis, pcucel'til 
and hospitable. They were called the Ovainpo (or 
Ovanibo), which denoted agriciiltiii-ists, and carried m . 
a trade with the Damaras, giving them in exchange ' 
for cattle irapleirienta of iron. They were said to be 
very numerous, and to bo governed by a king who 
wae of gigantic stature. In regard to tlie distance of 
tlie country, and tlie character of the region to be trav 
ersed in order to i-each it, tlie Dainaras could only give 
very uncertain and fabulous accounts. Although it 
eeemed probaljle that the journey would occupy sev ' 
eral uiontlis, Andei-son decided to make the venture, 
and left the unfortunate Ijiko Omaubonde behind hiin. 
There waa no longer any desert, at least ; the road 
must be foi"ced tlirough high grass, thickets, and occa- 
sional forests. Water was found in abundance, and 
there was so much game that the party never lacked 
food. In a few days after leaving the lake, they wera 
jui-prised to tind groves of fan-palm covering the 
landscapes. 

They had barely reached the last settlement of tha 
Damaras when the axle of their large wagon broke, 
md there were no means of mending it. Tlierefora 
--hey determined to leave tho vehicles, and push on by 
aaeans of pack and saddle oxen. But the native chief 
Qot only refused to furnish them with a guide, ho 
would give them no information whatever, and all tliej 
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could extort from Iiim was tlio promiac that tliej 
might join a canivaa wliich was ex|)ccte(l from tlu 
Ovfirrpo land. Fortunately, this caravan soon arrived; 
it consisted of twenty-tliree tall, Btrong, very dark -col- 
ored men, of serious demeanor, and of a type very dii 
ferent from that of the Damaras. They brought lance 
heads, knives, rings, and beads of copper and iron — 
all their own workmansliip — ^whicli they Bold denHy 
enough ; as, for mstauce, a lancc-liead for an ox. 

The Ovanipos agreed that the strangers might 
accompany them bacli to their country, and when tlio 
caravan was ready to start it numbered 170 persona, 
for many Damaras — among them seventy or eighty 
girls— decided to join it. The Ovampos had collected 
a tine herd of cattle by their trading, and they dcclai-ed 
tliat fbnrteen long days' journeys would bring them to 
their o^vn country. The pleasant scenery soon disap- 
peared ; thoiTiy thickets and dreary plains followed ; 
tlie watering-places were few and far apart, and the 
travellers now recognized liow difficult it would have 
beeu to cross such a region without a skilful guide. 
Here, as elsewhere, they encountered parties of tlie 
wild Bushmen, and they noticed with pleasure that 
these outcasts, so despised by all other tribes, were 
kindly treated by the Ovampoa. 

After a journey of eight days, the caravan readied 
the first pasture-lands of the tribe, and there rested for 
a few days. The welcome of the countiy, which tliey 
received, consisted in liaving their laces thickly smeared 
with butter. Messengers were sent in advance to an 
nonnce the coming of the strangers to the king, Nnn- 
garo, and then the travel was resumed, — at first across 
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great 8al^pans, surrounded with a girdlo of forosta, and 
afterwards over boundless, grassy savannas, So ni uch 
tbe more agreeable was the surprise of Anderson and 
Gallon, wliea they saw before them the fertile, well 
cultivated fields of Oodonga, the central part of the 
Ovampo land. Instead of the never-ending thickets 
and sandy tracts, they beheld immense fields of grain, 
dotted over with peaceful dwellings, isolated forest oi 
fruit trees, and groves of palm. It seemed to them 
like a veritable paradise, and these attractive features 
multiplied as they advanced. 

There were no villages ; each family has its own 
patriarchal home, in the midst of the fields it cultivates. 
The houses are surrounded with strong palisades, for 
even these peaceable farmers have hostile neighbors, 
and are sometimes compelled to defend their posses- 
sions. Their grain is lentils and millet, which grow to 
the height of eight or nine feet. At harvest tbey sim- 
ply cut oif the ripe heads, and then turn their cattle 
into the fields to devour the straw. They have exten- 
Bive pasture-grouuJs at some distance from tbe culti- 
vated region, and are said to raise a breed of pigs of 
an enormous size. The travellers were unable to as- 
certain the exact extent of the country, or the number 
of the inhabitants. 

On the second day tbey reached the residence of 
the terrible Kangaro, but wiOiout being admitted: a 
group of trees, near at hand, was pointed out to them 
as the place where they should wait. This is the cus- 
tom of African as of European courts, and in their 
case it lasted three days, Fiually, they were taken be. 
fore his Majesty, whom they found to be a giant, tnily, 
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biit onir in a bomontal direcrion. lie wss an excoed- 
inplv tliitk. ugly man, yet every inch a king in the 
eyes of liis enhjects, witli whom corpulency was a 
royal attriltntc, and all the more to be admired, since 
it wonld have been niipardonable in themselves. The 
only answtr whicli the stout king made to the brilliant 
address jf tlie travellers was, tliat he now and Uiea 
gave a grunt of assent or dissent, as the case might be. 
Neither the king nor his people had a correct 
ImowlHge of fire-arms. They imagined that if one 
slioiild blow into the barrel, the weapon could do no 
harm. Tlie cfl'ect of a rifle, loade-i with conical ball, 
so startled thoin that many fell flat upon their faces at 
each shot, Tlio king presoTitly demanded that tliey 
should slioot for him one of the elephants which ocea^ 
aionally dovastnted his fields. Anderson refused, from 
tlio suspicion that the king would not only keep tiie 
ivory for himself, hut possibly retjiin them in the coun- 
try as long as tliero were any elephants to slioot. Nev- 
ertholesfl, they were \ery kindly and hospitably treated. 
The kuig furnislied them witli food, and a kind of beer, 
and every evening there was a native ball, where the 
young people danced to tlio sound of tom-tonie and a 
Bort of guitar. The girls, when young,have coarse but 
not diaagroeable features, hut afterwards become heavy 
and niUBcidar, partly from carrying so many heavy metal 
rings on their arms and legs, and partly, in consequence 
of tlioir imreniitting labor. Both sexes woi'k in the 
liclds from sunrise until sunset. The womcTi increase 
the circumference of their woolly locks by stiffening 
lliem with a mixture of fat and red ochre, with which 
tlicy also plaster tlioir bodies. 
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The principal fx)d of the Ovanipo is n kind of 
coarse meal porridge, which is always served hot, with 
butter or sour milk. Althoagh thej are also vpry 
fond of a flesh diet, and tiieir herds are large, yet they 
elanghtcr cattle bat sparingly, and appear to keep their 
herds rather for pleasure than use or profit. Inside of 
their stockades they have a number of detached bnild- 
ings, — dwellings for owners and servants, stables, grart- 
aries, and pens for pigs and fowls. The houses are 
tent-shaped, circular, and not more than six feet in 
height ; the granai'ies are huge baskets of woven palm- 
leaves, each sheltered by a conical roof. 

A good characteristic of the Ovampo, which dia- 
tingiiishes them above all other African tribes, is, that 
tJiey not only do not eteal, but tliey consider theft a 
crime worthy of being punished by death. While the 
travellers with all their watchfulness conJd not prevent 
the Damaras from plundering them, here tliey could 
leave their possessions unguarded, knowing that not 
the slightest article would be taken. The king haa the 
Bole power of punishment, and order is preserved 
throughout the land by persons whom he appoints, and 
who report to him all crimes and disputes. Moreover, 
the Ovampo take excellent care of all sick, crippled or 
superannuated persons, instead of driving them into 
the jungle to perish, like the Damaras. 

Tiiey are passionately attached to their country, and 
are very proud of its advantages. It is an oifenee to 
tliem when a stranger inquires the number of their 
chiefs, and thoy answer : '■ We acknowledge but one 
king among the Damaras each one thinks he is a 
cliief, as soon as he owns a few cows," Fugitives from 
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otlier tribes are accepted, and allowed to marry among 
tlicm, bu' afterwards they are compelled to remain 
the land. Polygamy prevails among tliem, as else- 
wliere iii South Alrica : each man is allowed to take 
as many wives as lie is able to bny. One of small 
means can get a wife for two oxen and a cow, whilo 
those who are wealthier mnst pay a higher price. The 
king, alone, is not obliged to buy his wives, the boner 
of being connected with him being considered a full 
equivalent. The stent Nangaro had already collected 
lOG spouses from the various quarters of his realm. 

After the travellers had spent several weeks in the 
OvamjK) land, they prepared to continue their journey. 
They were told that only four days to the north there 
was a large beautiful river, with inhabited shorea. 
[This was certainly the Kuneno, a river which has 
since been partly explored. It flows into the sea 
near Great Fish Bay, on the Bonthern border of Ben- 
guela.] But the king positively refused to permit them 
to visit it, saying that they had refused to shoot an 
elephant for him, and therefore he would not favor 
their plans. They then decided to return southward, 
and with all the more speed, since they were uncertain 
how the wagons and cattle they had left behind had 
fared among the Damaras. The journey to the mis- 
sion-station at Barmen occupied six weeks, and was 
accompanied with many privations, since it was winter, 
ilie nights were cold, water and pasture dried up, and 
game very scarce, 

Anderson now returned to hia original design of 
reaching Lake Ngami. Still accompanied by Galton, 
he set out, and after encoimtering many difficulties and 
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emb)irniBsinent£, at the end of Svc months rpaclic<! a 
point cHlled Tunobia, about two hundred miles from the 
lake. Tliis 13 a watering-piaije saironnded wiili forests, 
where a few Bnshmcn hide, and wliere great qnan- 
titles of elephantB and other benets collect. It was a 
pleasant spot in the wilderness ; hut the party liad snf- 
fered intensely &oni heat and thirst, and the fatigues 
of tlie journey ; the oxen were worn to skeletons, and 
the Bushmen assured Anderson tliat a tliomy desert 
lay before hira where no water could l>e found for sev- 
eral days. So much time had been lost in forcing 
thar way to this point, that the prospect ahead decided 
them to turn about and retrace their weary stops. 

Mr. Galton was by this time quite satiafied with 
AJHcao exploration, and, on reaching Whale Bay, 
took passage for England. Anderson remained to 
make another attempt, after the rainy season was over; 
and, in order to supply himself with materials for bar- 
ter with the natives, bought a herd of cattle and drove 
them down the coast to Capetown. The speculation 
was tolerably successful: he procured the necessary 
Bupplies, sailed to Whale Bay, organized his caravan, 
and struck into the desert. 

By the time he reached Tunobia, his tunjing-poinl 
the former year, his party was in a very dilapidated 
condition. The men had suffered greatly from hun- 
ger, on account of the unexpected scarcity of game, 
and it now seemed as hazardous to return as to go on- 
wards. The natives declared that tJie direct way to 
the lake was through a desolate, waterless wilderness, 
and quite impassable ; but that if he would travel a 
few (^"vs to the eastward, following a djy river-bed 
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Ciilled Otjambinde, itniS then turn to the loft, he niigbt 
succeed. 

It was only by making the greatest exertions that 
Aiiilerson could induce both men and beasts to go 
favtlier. Tlie latter were as obstinate as the former ; 
he was obliged to take both in hand, drill them anew 
and compel them to his aiitbority. Setting out about 
the middle of June, they followed the empty river-bed, 
plodding over wastes of glaring white sand. Here 
and there, however, they found grass and luxuriant 
vegetation, and little slimy poola of niin-water, some- 
times swarming with reptiles, or turned into liquid 
mud by the feet of elephants. They found, also, a 
number of ancient and skilfully -construe ted wells, 
some of which were damp at the bottom, and, by 
tlirusting a reed into the soil, iu the manner of bush- 
uieQ, they uuuld suck up moisture enough to allay 
their thii'st. 'i'hese wells indicated that the now des- 
olate region had been formerly inhabited by a race 
civilized enough to secLire themselves a constant 8U|>- 
ply of water. 

After several days of tins travel, it was time to' 
leave the old river-bed and strike out northward on 
the dry and stony plains. Anderson had already sent 
out messengers in advance, to announce his coming to 
the chief, Lechulatebe, whom Livingstone had found 
on the borders of Lake Ngami, A few days after- 
wards, in the desert, a troop of Becbuanaa suddenly 
appeared ; it was the escort which the chief had sent 
to meet them. The stately appearance of the men, 
with their shields and assagays, made a favorable im- 
pression upon Anderson, who foimd that they resem- 
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bled the Dam»ras. The two tribes, in fact, wltc- not 
Btrangera ; for the Damara;^ had formerly penetrated 
as fai aB the lake, and bad often come into cuUifiiou 
with the Beehuanas. Witli tliose new giiidcB, the 
caravan toiled forwards, making dirt;ctly for the lake, 
through deep Bands, and tliickets of the thorny acacia, 
■with here and there a giant tree. In spite of tho 
wild and wooded character of the region, there were 
rich pastures, and old wells gave evidence that it bad 
once had permanent inhabitants. Yet a few daja 
more, and the cry " Kganii I " waa Iicard at tlie bead 
of the caravan. Anderson had at last reached the 
goal of so much toil aud privation: a hcantifid, ap- 
parently boundless, expanse of water spread out before 
biiu. Althougli sick, and abnost a cripple from hia 
enconnters witli rhinoceros and elephant, he forgot all 
his sufferings at this view. Cut as he drew near, and 
their route skirted the shores, the i-eality proved to be 
leas pleasant. The water was bitter and disagreeable, 
and could only be reached at a few points, the mud 
and reeds elsewhere barring all approach to it. 

The eliicf, whose residence was at that time on tho 
banks of the Ziioga, rofiised, at Jirat, to allow Anderson 
to pass tlirough hia land. Alter a few days, liowever, 
he snddenly furnished canoes and boatmen for a voy- 
age on the lake. lie was so unexpectedly willing that 
Anderson immediately suspected some covert design, 
and the result proved that he was right. The boatmen 
were quite skilful in the use of poles and oars, but did 
not venture far from the shore, and it was two days 
bufore they reached the mouth of the Tiogo River, at 
the northern extremity of the lake. 
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Tlie animal life aroiinil Ijike Ngami ig wnndcrfiit^ 
rich and varied. Tlie elephant, rhinoceroa, hipjiopoti 
inna, Imffalo and giraffe have their settlements, wit! 
many kinds of antelopes, of whidi Anderson shot a 
many that his native envoy was soon increased hy v 
nntcera to the numher of sixty or heventy. The water 
Bwarmed with crocodiles, some of which were of enor- 
mous size. The first part of the voyage up the Tioge 
was very monotonous. The river had oi-ei-flowed its 
bants in many places, and nothing was to be seen but 
wide marshes, out of which rose groups of palm-trees. 
On the fourth day, the landscape changed ; the rivers 
banks were higher, and covered with the I'icliest 
growth of trees — palms, mimosas, sycamores, and many 
entirely new varieties, some of which bore delicious 
fruits. The scenery was bo charming that Anderson 
would have willingly lingered there for days, but he 
well knew the danger of breathing that fever-laden 
atmosphere, and hastened onward. 

Alter a voyage of twelve days he reached a largo 
village, the residence of the principal chief of the Bay- 
eiye tribe, which is subject to the chief Lechulatehe, on 
Lake Ngami, It was a most picturesque spot : on an 
island in the river, more than a huntJred houses were 
grouped in the sliade of large fan-palms, while on either 
side the water spread otit like a lake. Here, however, 
the natives who accompanied him declared that their 
^chief had given orders that lie should have no farther 
boats or guides. It was Jiot until ho declared that I 
was ready to return, that they assisted him in any wa^ 
Ilia object had been to follow the river to a plaOQ 
called Lihebe, the capital of an agricultural tribe called 
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Bavieko, of -wliieh lie had lieard many interesting 

reports. 

lu Ilia annoyance at tlie disappointment, Audcrflon 
auppoBed tliat the raft which was given to him tor iiia 
Mtum down the Tioge, instead of the boats, was in- 
tended as an insiilt. But lie soon found that it wits an 
i^reeable mode of transportation. The rafts are made 
wf pahn-Ieaves, or reeds, laid crosswise, and not even 
oound together ; the traveller's weight prevents them 
rom separating. The descent of the river occupied 
line days, and after an absence of four weeks Anderson 
/etumed to his encampment beside the lake, where he 
found everj^tliing in good order, except tliat his people 
complained bitterly of the thievisbuess of the Bcchiianaa 
and the meddlesomeness of tlie ehiuf. 

In order to convey to Capetown his collection of 
objects of natunU history, and the ivory which he had 
procured by barter and the chase, it was necessary to 
have a wagon. Anderson tiicreupon travelled acrose 
the wilderness to the Naiuaqua land, and returned to 
the lake, in the space of four months. lie travelled on 
fjot, on horse- back or ox-back, sometimes entirely alone, 
Bometimes with a single companion. Hunger and thirst 
were more dangerous enemies to him than tlie lion or 
the hyena. On one occasion he was without food for 
two days, and C'ould only di'ink once in twenty-four 
lioui-s. Uis indomitable energy and great powers of 
endurance enabled him to overcome all impediments, 
' and successfully bring back his spoils. 



CHAPTER VII 



AHDEBSON'a JOUKSE? TO THE OKAVAHGO EIVKE. 

IN 1856, three or four years after Anderson's at- 
tempt to reacli the town called Libebe, on tLo 
Tioge Kiver, the joumey waa BuceessfuUy made by 
Jklr. Green, the celebrated elepliaut-hnnter. He over- 
i-arne many difficulties in penetrating to that poiut, 
and was not able to remain long enough to make any 
important observations. His account of the beauty of 
the scenery and the luxuriance of the vegetation along 
the Tioge con-csponds with that given by Auderaon, 

Tlie repoi-ts of the Kunene River, brought back 
from the Ovampo land, had in the meantime led to 
several unsucticssful attempts to reach it. The Portu- 
guese in Benguela, recognizing t!ie value of this river 
to their inland trade, if it should prove to be naviga- 
ble, sent vessels along the coast, which failed to dis- 
cover its mouth ; but an expedition by land finally suo- 
ceeded. The region where the river reaches the sea 
proved to be a sandy desert, and the mouth is cut oiF 
from navigation by a long sand-bank. Advancing in- 
land, the Portuguese fonnd that the stream was narrow 
and broken by cataracts, whereupon they gave up all 
further exploration. 

In May, 1857, the German missionaries, Hahn and 
Kitth Bct out from New-Barwen, well provided with 
tpagons, oscn and sheep, with the intention of passing 
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tJirougli tlie Ovamj)o land to the Kiineno. In ttn Jnve 
tliey reached & vast shailow plain, with no dietinct 
watcr-coiirscs. It seemed to lie a basin where the 
rains collected, without any channel cf discharge. 
The Boil was covered with high grass, out of which 
rose the black trunks of mimosa trees. It was a mel- 
anc-holy region, where the only paths were those made 
by elephants, and where t!io ant-hills were frequently 
40 feet in diameter and 15 in height. The fomiu 
popnlation had been almost entirely exterminated by 
the forays of the Demaras, and only a few were found, 
li\'ing in hidden nooks, and reduced almost to the con- 
dition of Bushmen. 

After passing lut. 20°, early in June, the travellers 
found the ian-palm, at first as a busli, but soon as a 
splendid tree, 50 feet high. Near a river called Omnr- 
amba they found herds of elephants, and here fell ui 
with Mr. Green, who joined their party. The jour- 
ney beyond was rendered difliciilt by the increasing 
density of the forests, through which tliey were often 
obliged to liew a way for the wagons. The line of 
their course led to the eastward of the Ovauipo coun- 
try, but early in July their ucgro guides represented 
tliat a waterless desert was before them, and it would 
bo impossible to readi the ICunene without turning 
westward. Ten days after changing their direction, 
tliey came suddenly upon a beautiful lake, nearly tldr- 
ty miles in circmnference, called by the natives Onan- 
dova. Here they met with many of the Ovampo, 
who were returning from a neighboring mountain- 
range, laden with copper ore which they had mined 
there. 
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TIio missionanes had sent meBsengers to tlie kJng^ 
Nangaro, at Odongo, to annoiiiiL'e tlieir approacli ; \ 
they now learned that the men had been guided, ' 
instead, to the king's younger brother, Cbipanga, whO; J 
had lison in rebellion against him, and established a 
independent sovereignty of his own. This wa* aaJ 
uoibrtunate mistake, and led them to expect an iui*f 
friendly reception from Nangaro. 

On tlie 22d of Jnly they issued from the jungles, 
and saw before thera the broad plain of Odongo, 
which seems to Iiave made a very different impression 
on them from that recorded by Anderson and Gallon. 
"We saw," they write, "some lieape-of blank twigs - 
and reeda, perhaps four feet high, and some high 
poles planted in tlie soil, the use of which we could 
not discover. We asked for houses, and they pointed i 
to the heaps of reeds : we then approached and ex- 
amined them. The stakes and twigs are stuck in ' 
tlie earth, so as to form a multitude of passages audi, 
compartments for various purposes, — stalls for s" 
goats, cattle, granaries, which are only large baskets, i 
and finally the dwellings. The latter have walls two 1 
feet high, a door eighteen inches sqiiai-e, a diameter of " 
five feet, and a height, in the middle, of six feet. The"1 
entire eatahhshment is about 120 feet in circumference. | 
These residences are scattered over the whole country, 
near each other, ar.d each surrounded by its own i 
fields." 

Their intercourse with king Nangaro was equally ■ 
unfortunate. After they had refused to accompany , 
arul assist him in one of his forays fur plunder, he ■ 
furbade them to pass fuiiher thi'oiigh his territory. 
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At till end of a week they depidod to retnm, but liad 
iiardly Btarted on their way, when a loud war-ory waa 
raised in the king's hut, and immediately echoed tVom 
all the hilts scattered over the plaiu. In a sliort time 
tlie little party, only 30 in number, was surrounded 
and attacked by 800 Ovampo warriors. The tbnnei 
were, tbrtimatelj, well-armed, and defended themselvea 
80 desperately, that after a fight of several honrs the 
natives retreated. The travellers now ])ushed rapidly 
forward, avoiding the inhabited portions of tfie coun- 
try, without guides, in a waterless wilderness, for 
tliree days, when they reached a well, and could rest 
without fear of a new attack. Beyond this point 
they ventured to resume the regular route, and on the 
11th of September arrived safely at New-Barwcn. 

They afterwards learned that King Nangaro's ho&- 
tility to them had proved fatal to himself. Tlie vigor- 
ous defence which t!ie party made, and the terror and 
Joss occasioned to his people by fire-arms, enraged liim 
to such a degree that he waa stricken with apoplexy, 
and died almost immediately, his great corpulence 
hastening the catastrophe. 

The following spring, 1853, Anderson, who had 
returned to South Africa, fitted out a new expedition, 
in order to make a more thorough exploration of tha 
country nortli of the Daraara land. He furnished al. 
Iiis own wagons and supplies, depending on a good 
harvest of ivory for payment of his losses by the way. 
lie had two servants, a Portuguese named Mortar, and 
Pereira, a half-breed from Malabar, both faitiifu! and 
fearless men, and eight natives. He took seventy 
sheep and goats for provision, extra oxen, a horse and 
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fonr asses for ridinp, and a pact of dogs for Imiiting^, I 
Ilia main hope was to reach the Kunene Kiver, and | 
explore, if possible, its whole conrse. 

lie set out in a nortlicrly direction, but in a line j 
which would liave taken liim to the westward of the 
Ovanipo country. After crossing the Oinanim River, 
whieli flows intd Whale Bay, he entered a plain covered 
with those thoniy thickets wliicli are tlie curse of a 
great part of South Africa. It was a terrible labor t( 
break a way for the wagons. In oi-der to give some 
idea of the toil and patience which the explorer must 
exercise, Andei'son calculated tliat, for every 900 feet ■ 
of distance, 170 bushes must be cut away, each bush 1 
having four tough stems, varying in thickness from ths J 
Bize of a man's linger to that of his leg. On an aver- f 
age, each bush required twelve strokes of the ase>,fl 
making nearly 10,000 Bti-okee to the mile; and whenlf 
wo reflect that this labor must be carried on for e 
tance of 120 milee, we can then first fully comprehend! 
its magnitude. 

After twenty-three days Andcreon's patience waAil 
rewarded by seeing the last of the thorns (the b 
detinens!) behind liim, and before him a forest of lofty a 
trees, clear of imdcrgrowth. Beyond this there were'l 
thonjs again, bnt in narrower belts; and flio way wa( 
made difficult by guUcys, deep lateral valleys, and dryj 
water-courses, which always ran east and west, thcre^a 
fore at right angles to their course. Yet a few daya.'J 
and he came upon a magniiiccnt limestone wall, likO/J 
that of a giant fortress, with bastions, ramparts and I 
towerd, twelve miles in length. At its base there wa9 | 
% little stream, nearly dry, but still nourishi.ig a rifli' 
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<T3getatioTi. In the dJstancea eliain of inonntains, 2 
Itet in ]ieigbt, roee above tLe plains. 

At a place called Otjidambi, ^vhcre there were tivvl 
springs, Anderson found the first sign of Iiiiman lifelT 
tiiere were en'denceB that a large munber of natives had! 
recently been there. The conntry ia a table-iand, froinv 
two to four thousand feet above the sea-level, bounda 
on the west by a range of granite niountainB near thw 
coast, about 500 miles in length, and running nearly 
dne north and sonth. The table-land is crossed, &t| 
right angles to this chain, by hills of sandfitone c 
liinostune, while now and then an isolatetl granite pefllc^ 
from one to three thonsand feet in lieight, crops c 
The face of the eonntry is partly bare and stony, partly ' 
covered with thickets of the thorny mimosa. The val- 
leys which lie below the general level have running 
sti-eams during the rainy season, but during the dry 
niontlis these shrink into pools or marshy spots, where 
water may be found by digging. 

In some of these valleys, the Uaniaras had settled 
■with their herds, ami lived quietly until their retreats 
were discovered by the Naniaquas, who made an in- 
cursion into the country, the year before Anderson's 
journey, and, in spite of the gallant resistance of tlio 
Damaras, carried off many of their cattle. Anderson's 
caravan, therefore, was looked upon with suspicion, and 
the natives hid themselves at his approach. As he was 
suffering for want of water, he made a hunt for men 
mstead of elephants, and encceeded in capturing a man 
and his wife. The ten-ificd creatures received presents, 
instead of the death they expected ; they guided tlie 
caravan to the nearest spring, and then, still mistruBt- 
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fill of llie ciiiinicter of tlie strangers, maile tlieir osc.i] 
by niglit. 

Nevertlieless, tlie liidden natives were enticed, I)j 
the prcBcnts which the two had received, to come forth, 
and Bome of them willingly offered their services 
guideB, "Witli tlieir aid, tlie journey was continiii 
in a series of zigzags to the right and left, for betw< 
three and fonr hnndred miles. This diBtance, 
straight line, would have taken Anderson beyond the 
Kunene River ; but it was not yet reached. Meanwliile, 
his condition was becoming hazardous ; for tivo daya 
no water had been found, and the guides declared that 
they had lost the way to tlie next spring. Men were 
sent out in all directions to look for signs of wat 
but, as tlie night came on, one after another retnmi 
without having been suecessful. Two men still 
inained absent, but tlieir absence was not an encoi 
ing sign, and Anderson was obliged, without mi 
time for reflection, to retrace his steps. 

Kow, however, a new and unexpected danj 
threatened the caravan. The Damara hei'dsmen are 
accustomed to set fire to the dry grass, in order to 
hasten the growth of a fresh pasturage for tlieir cattle. 
Anderson had frequently seen these fires in the dis- 
tance, without paying any particular attention to them ; 
but now, on the return, almost perishing from tliirst, 
he suddenly saw the Imes of flame approaching in 
front, and still closing in as they came, until tlie whole 
eonntry became like a sea of fire. There was no ee- 
cape; but he discovered a kind of channel where tha 
grass was thin, and the o\en made their way through 
covered with showers of sjiarks, and scorched by tlip 
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blling branches of biimin;> trocs. 'Wlien, finnlly, al 
midiiij^lit, lie readied a place where ivater could bo 
obtained by digfiing, ni! ibc cattle, wliidi had not had 
a drop for six dnjs, bi-oke loose and dusliud away, fol- 
lowing their certain instinct, to the nearest Duinarn 
camping- place. AVliilc Anderson and his men wera 
resting licre, the two missing natives amvcd, having 
BCtuaJly found water after long seareli. 

But the irliole party had snttcrod too mncli, and 
escaped too many dangers, to think of turning about 
again. Tlicy made their way slowly back towards 
the nearest mission-station, and Andei-son sent Pereira 
with the broken wagon, to have it repaii-ed and then 
rejoin him fnrtlier to the eastward. Meantime, he 
devotoii himself to elephant-hnnting, to i-cplcnish bia 
diminishing resources. "Wbilo thus engaged ho met 
a cai-avan of 400 Damaras, on their way to the Ovampo 
land. Many of thcin were women-portera carr)Tng 
loads of beads and shells, to bo bartered for articles of 
copper and iron. Audoreon, however, suspected that 
trade was not the only object of tho caravan. He 
noticed among the people several subjects of the IS'a- 
waquo robber-chief, Yonker Africaner, and rightly 
guessed that they meant to spy out the land and i-eport 
to tbeir master tho probable success of a plundei'ing 
expedition. 

At the end of August, Porcira arrived with tlio 
wagon, and Anderson set out for the lake Omanbonde, 
wliich had so disa]>pointcd him and Galton whei they 
diaeovered it in 1S50. Kow, however, instead of a 
mere swamp, be found a tine sheet of water four or live 
miles in circumference, witia another of the same size 
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near it. Tlio shores of both swarmed with wild ani- 
mals; the cIcphRtits came in herds of a hundred, and 
ho was able to kill a great many of tlic old male »ai- 
mals, which fiirnibhcd the most ivory. 

Anderson describes those nightly watcltcs, hidden 
behind .1 high ant-hill, or in a dense thicket, awaiting 
tlio cjming of the unsnepecting beasts in the full 
light of the moon, and sornethncs witnessing their com- 
bats or amorous sports, as the highest delight which a 
true liunter can anywhere enjoy. lie was sometimea 
obliged to biing into play all his courage and self-poa- 
session, when, aller a close shot, the wounded animal 
turned u]>on him, or the whole herd put tliemselpes in 
battle array. There -wei-e also lions, rhinoeerosses, 
zcbi"as, gnns and antelopes, bo that his tabic was always 
well snpplied, lie asserts tliat lion-steaks are very 
good and nutritious, the taste being very much like 
that of veal. 

lie writes, in his jonmal: "During my wander 
ings in South Africa, I have learned every variety of 
hunting, whether by night, on the borders of a lake or 
a salt-lick, or by day, on loot or horseback, — and 1 must 
affirm that an ambush by moonlight, near a pool fre- 
quented by herds of wild beasts, far suiTiasses all oIpc. 
In the first place, there is something mysterious and 
exciting in the knowledge that one is the hidden, un- 
Buspectcd witness of the movements, habits, and in- 
stincts of the members of a groat natural menagerie — a 
menagerie wherein over-feeding, the iron bars of cages, 
and tlio brutal energy of the keepers has not tamed 
the fierceness of anima! life, or blunted their clastio 
itj-ength, then- aband.jnment to passion an " 
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And then the intense interest with which the arrival 
^i&i^ new aaiinal ia awaited ! The distiint I'uotstep, 
wliieh 13 always distinctly heard on the stony soil, then 
tho strain of the car when the beast crosses a softer 
strip of soil, the cS'ort to determine whetlior it is an an- 
telope or an elephant, a wild bear or a rhinoceros, a gnu 
or a giraffo, a jackal or a lion ! Moreover, there are coa- 
Btant opportnnities for observing the habits and ^Kien- 
liaritics of all, to an extent which would bo imposaiblo 
.by daylight. I do not cxaggnratc when I say that 1 liave 
learned more from tJie tableau vivant of a single night, 
than from months of observation in the sunshine," 

In a short time so much ivoiy had been collected 
that Pereira was sent back to the mission with a largo 
■wagon-load, and mcanwliile Anderson made an exeur- 
Bion to tlie most eastern point wliicli he had reached in 
the expedition of 1S50, with Galton. "When ho had 
returned to the lake, and was awaiting his attendant's 
return, the Damara caravan arrived. When they 
readied the bordere of the Ovanipo country, the inliab- 
itants of tho tirst village refused to allow them to pro- 
ceed fmiher, until the present chief, Chipanga, shonid 
Bend a special permission. The Damaraa therotbre 
halted, and sent messengers forward; but they soon 
rotnrned with the news that, under no circumstances, 
conld tho caravan bo allowed to enter tho country. 
At tho same time the Ovampo had inquired what An- 
derson's plans were, declaring that they were disgusted 
with the conduct of tho wliite men, in using weapons 
dilicrent from their own. Their defeat by Green and 
tho raiasionariea seemed to rankle very deeply in their 
minds. 
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Tbo return of tlie Damara caravan, neverthcleBs, 
ennblcd Andci'soti to procnro one of tlie chiefs as a 
I guide. Pcrcira returned fram the misBion with new 
[■ supplies, and on the 5th of Januarj', 1350, the ]>arty 
feet ont in search of tlio Ovainpo River. AVlion the 
I missioaarics, Ilahn and Rath, fii-st discovered this 
L Btream, it contained a considerable amount of water, 
I and from the direction in which it flowed, they felt sure 
r that it was a branch of the Kiinene. There had heea 
i frc<]iTcnt rains, and Anderson kept watcli, day after 
day, for the waters of the river. Uiit the sky now re 
mained clear, and evaporation went on so rapidly that 
pools, several feet deep, bocainc dry ground in a week. 
After eleven days' travel, they came npon something 
like a rivei'-bed, stretching to the northwai-d, hut with- 
out any running water. They used this as a road, 
and pushed onward, still hoping to reach the Ovampo, 
never suspecting that they were actually travelling in 
its bed. After a time its direction changed, and they 
then took to the northern bank. At tlic end of two 
days more, the calcareous soil changed to dry sand, 
tJio thorny jungles were again encountered, and a new 
plague came upon them in the shape of a fierce hoi-se- 
lly, which drew blood at every bite. This does not 
appear to have been the tsetse, since the oxen did cot 
die, but the hides of the poor beasts were encrusted 
with blood. 

Having at last reached a spot which swarmed with 
game, especially elephants, Anderson made a halt of 
eeveral days, to rest the cattle and supply his caravan 
with food. The flesh of the elephants was cut into 
strips and dried iu the euu ; a heavy rain fell, and then. 
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provided witli food and water for a short time, tliey I 
pressed forwards. Their progress through tlio thome, 
up and down the steep ridges, was only a few miles a 
day, and Anderson at last detcnnined to choose one of 
the most promising of the dry watcr-eourses and follow 
it to the westward. This soon hronglit them n])on the 
drj', waste tahle-land they had traversed the year hcforo. 

Here, however, they fell in with a Uushman chief, 
who bad accompanied the German missionaries in tlieir 
journey, and who eagerly offered to guide thom, on tlio 
condition that he should have an entire elephant as pay. 
His name was Kaganda: he proved to he an active, 
intelligent fellow, wlio not only knew every little pool 
or marshy spot in the whole country, hut imparted a 
secret which was of great service. He showed them 
that a hirgo free, with willow-like leaves, was generally 
hollow, and formed a natural cistern, wherein rain-water 
was prcBei-^'cd for a long time. They tried the experi- 
ment, and found good supplies of water, which was still 
tolerahly fresh, J 

Kagandft conducted the caravan through a region I 
which swanncd with elephants, until finally, the land- ^ 
mai'ka were unknown to liim, and he confessed that he 
could act as guide no longer. Anderson, as in the for- 
mer jimmey, sent out and captured a native and his 
■ wife, and learned from them that the river ho hoped to 
reach was only distant a journey of two and a half days. 
Ho thereupon left his wagons and lieax'y baggage near 
a water-pool, took lialf of his men with him, and set 
out. It was still uncertain what the Bushmen meant 
by "a river." lie hoped it might be the Knnene, j'ct 
it was possibly merely a dry water-course, where tha J 
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stream had elinink to detached pools. On the second 
day, in fiurt, be reached such s diy bed, or valley, 
running fVom Bonth to north, with the usual muddy 
pools, but, in addition to them, frosh sprincra and wells, 
— a rcircsliincnt he had long missed. Following this 
channel until noon the next day, the Enahmaii guides 
began to pi-epare themselves for a meeting with the in- 
habitants of the region watered by the promised riv-er, 
by hiding their best arrows in the trees. They 
declared that the people they were approaching were a 
race of scamps, who woidd attempt to plunder them of 
all tlicy owned. 

Anderson rode on in a state of great excitement 
and Gxpoetation, his eyes turned to the north. Finally, 
he perceived a mountain-chain, along the horizon, run- 
ning east and west, and soon afterwards found himself 
on the hank of a river, GOO hundred feet in breadth. It 
did not seem to he any of the streams of which he had 
previously heard. The Ovampo had spoken to him of 
s large river which flowed westward towards the ocean ; 
but this, upon whose banks he stood, flowed distinctly 
eastward, into the heart of the continent. lie was, 
therefore, inclined to look upon it as a great afflnent of 
the Zambesi. The natives called the river tlio Oia- 
vango. Anderson gncBscd that the point he reached 
was somewhere between 17° and IS" S. Lat, and 17° 
and 19° E. from Greenwich. It is rather diflicnlt to 
understand that a considcrahlc branch of the Zambesi 
sliould be met with here : the absence of an exact ob- 
servation leaves the question still undecided. In spite of 
its eastern course the river may have been the K nneno. 

Oa the right bank, upon which ho found himself, 
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thcro were no settlements of tlie Okarangari, as tlia 
tribe is culled. Tliey eaw some liabitstions on tlie op. 
positc Lank, and it rcqnired a calling back and fortli, a 
negotiation which laetcd more than two hours, beforo 
tlic siiBpiciouB natives consented to bring their boats. 
ITicy tinally cnmc armed, but were gradually pcrsuadod 
that the strangers were peaceful. 

In order to avoid any difiicidtios in his further ex- 
ploration of tlio riv-cr, Anderson sent a raessenger to 
the principal cliicf of tlic tribe, Cbikongo, and begged 
that ho might be received as a friend. Tlio villago 
where the chief resided lay further to the south, and 
tho messenger soon returned with an invitation from 
Chikongo that Anderson should visit him, witti assur- 
ances of his friendsbip. In the meantime tlic traveller 
had been well entertained, the natives having fumisbed 
him mtb meal and fruit, and also a cow. He waited 
in vain, liowever, for tlio arrival of a boat, and could 
only, at last, obtain with great difficulty a miscrablo 
canOG and a single guide. He soon perceived that tlie 
power of a chief over his subjects was by no means ab- 
solute, each of them acting much as he pleased. Tho 
native who bad taken liiin in liis frail canoe, seemed 
to consider the voyage in the light of bia own amuse- 
ment and vanity ; for, instead of kec])ing in the swifter 
current, ho floated slowly along the banks, and stopped 
at every Imt in order to show the people the strange 
ifbito man. Anderson began to look upon liimsclfna 
a curious animal ; but these incidents at least enabled 
Uim to observe the natives very thoroughly. lie found 
the men nearly all strong and weli-built, wJiilo cauh 
woman seemed to him uglier than the otlicre. 
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The river and the landscapes on cither side ■wca: 
dcligiitfiil. Uero and tlierc tlio current was intepiS 
riipted hy islands, on wiiieli crocodiles ivero sunning ^ 
themacives ; !iippo]M)tamus and water-fowl ivcre also 
Been. Among tlio latter Anderson noticed a nnw Tft- 
rioty of wild-goose, four feet liigh. The river-hottoma 
wore covered with fields of grain, and fi'uit-treee, and 
ranges of wooded mountains on cither hand enclosed 
the landscapes. 

At noon on tlio second day of tlio voyage bOil 
reached the re&idcneo of the cidef, Chikongo. Tl« 

uses of the ^^llago had precisely the appearance of"! 
bee-hives, and stood close together: around all there! 
was a strong stockade, as a defence against enemies. \ 
The chief ^vas as naked and as tliiclily plastered with 
grease and ochre as any of his suhjccts; he only wore 
a few more beads and rings, and carried two or tlirce 
daggers of native make in his girdle. One of the na- 
tives, who understood the Eechuana language, wliidi 
Anderson also spoke, interpreted a liearty welcome to 
the latter. The chief excused himself for entertaining 
the stranger in such a rude manner, " liko a IJiish- 
man," on the ground that the Hakololo (Livingstono's 
fi'tends, on tho Zambesi) had, a short time before, car- 
ried away the most of iiis cattle. Anderson further 
learned that the negro traders from Ecngucla visit thia 
region, and exchange beads, powder, guns and brandy, 
for ivory and slaves. 

In the mountaina to the northward there are ricli 
mines of iron and copper, and the natives aro skilled in 
smelting tlio ores and manufacturing the meLiis into 
various articles, partly for their own nso, and partly 
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for barter. They stated tliat tlio Ovampo land jay to 
tlio west of tliom, aiid the tribe of Biivickos to tha 

east, whoso capital was tho town of Libcbc, which 
Anderson had tried to rcacli on tlie Tioge Kiver. To 
tho south, they said, there was notliing but deserts. 

After a stay of three days in Cliikongo's villago, 
Anderson returned to the spot where lie liad left Ins 
'wagons, and brought the whole caravan safely to tho 
Okavango River. All aspects now seemed lavorablo, 
and lie projected plans for tlio exploration of tho river, 
which were suddenly frustrated by tlio appearance of 
another deadly enemy of tho African traveller — fever. 
It was the dry season, and tho cxlialations from tho 
pools and mai'slies make the air pestilential. Scarcely 
had the party reached the river-bank, when Anderson 
and five or six others were prostrated. For a whole 
month he waited from day to day, hoping to grow 
better, hut at last was compelled to turn back, as tlio 
only means of saving liis lifo, 

lie rettimcd npon his old trail, difficult and dan- 
gorons as he had found it. This time, also, the plains 
of dry grass were on fire in various places. It almost 
appeared as if the Bushmen had intended to cheek tho 
march of tho weakened caravan, and finally obtain 
tlirongh fire or starv-ation tlie plunder which they 
wore too cowardly to fight for. Once, indeed, the dan- 
ger was so near that only a sudden change of the wind 
saved tho whole party from death. 

About this time, Mr. Green, who was at the mission- 
station, learned that the Ovampo chief, Chipango, had 
lent out a body of his people to intercept Andcreon's 
Vtnm, and cut him off. He hastily gathered together 
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a small body of men, and pressed forward to meet and 
assist liis fi'ictid. The latter, liowcver, had kept such 
a Bti-ict guard that the natives found no opportunity of 
taking Ijitn by surprise, and they did not dare to vca-. 
tnro nn oiicn attack. 

Green and Anderson met at the Ovampo River, and 
all danger was over, lint Anderson was in a state of 
great exhaustion, from the fever which still clung to 
lilm, and the privations and anxieties of the return , 
mardi. This was his last journey. 

In the winter of 18C0, Green, accompanied by his | 
brother, also reached the Okavango River. Ilis main \ 
object was clepbant-huuting, and he killed 42 animaUfl 
in three months. lie found the native tribe on the rivoj 
to be peaceable, timid people, with whom ho had no 
diffieiUtics. They wei-e then sufi'cring from the raids of 
the Kaniaqna cliief, Yonker Africaner, who bad taken 
possession of the Ovampo country, and was sending out , 
plundering expeditions in all dii-cctions. 

Green relates that he could easily have reached the J 
Knnenc River. The chief Cbikongo ofiered biin guides I 
tliithor; but it was now the hot and unhealthy s 
and lie feared that Anderson's experience might becomo 1 
his own. Many geogra|ihical details of the i-egion I 
lying between tlie central Zambesi s-alley and the] 
Atlantic Ocean still remain to be cleared up; j'Ct e 
much has been achieved by Anderson, Green, and Maj^ J 
yar, that all its most important features are now I 
kuowu. 
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UTraOBTOSE's JOCBNET ACBOSa TBS COXTCTKHT. 
I. — TO THE UAKOLOLO COUNTET. 

LIVINGSTONE'S plan, after having sent Iiia ivife 
and children to England, was to return alone to 
tliQ Makololo conntrj', on the Zambesi Hivor, and con- 
tinue his explorations until he slioulJ discover a healtliy 
region wherein to establish a new missionary station, 
with whieh coinintinication might be kept up, either 
with the Cape, or the cfietcm or western coast. The 
opening of trade with the natives was, of course, an in- 
cidental advantage, and thiia the selection of a practi- 
cal route was included in his design. He was heartily 
Bnpportcd by the London Missionary Society in his 
undertaking, and set ont from Capetown in Juno, 1S53, 
tolerably well pi'ovided for the journey, the extent 
and importance of which he was fur from anticipating 
tt the time. 

Tlio travel tlirongh the colony and the Griqna 
oonntry, made in wagons drawn by oxen, was ncccs- 
tnrily slow. Livingstone was obliged to remain some 
nmo at Knniman, on account of the raid which the 
■Socrs of the Transvaal Kepublie had made npon Kolo- 
I beng and the Cechuanas, and the consetjiient Insocur- 
Elty of the country, lie gives the following intcrestbig 
' vccount of the native language: 
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" During the i>eriod of my visit at Knniman, Mr, 
Mofiat, who has been a missionary in Africa during 
upward of forty years, and is well kno%m by his intcr- 
OGting work, ' Scenes and Labors in South Africa,' waa I 
busily engaged in carrying tliroiigli t!ie press, with 
which his station is furnished, the Btblo in the lan- 
guage of the Bechnanas, which is called Sicliuana. 
This lias been a work of immense labor ; and as he 
was the first to reduce their speech to a written form, 
and lias had his attention directed to the study for at 
least thirty years, he may be supposed to be better 
adapted for the task tlian any man living. Some idea 
of the copiousness of the language may be formed from 
the fact that even he never spends a week at his work 
without discovering new words ; the phenomenon, i 
therefore, of any man who, after a few months' or ' 
years' study of a native tongue, cackles forth a torrent | 
of vocables, may well bo wondered at, if it is meant to ' 
convey instruction. In my own case, thongli I have ' 
had as much intercourse with the purest idiom as most ! 
Englishmen, and have studied the language carefully, 
yet I can never utter an imjwrtant statement without J 
doing 60 very slowly, and repeating it too, lest the for- ] 
oign accent, which is distinctly perceptible in all Euro- 
peans, should render the sense unintelligible. In this I , 
follow the exam pic of the Bechuanaorators, who, on im- 
portant matters, always speak slowly, delibeintcly, and ' 
with reiteration. The capabilities oftbis language may , 
be inferred from (.bo fact that the Pentateuch is fnlly 
expressed in Mr. Moffat's translation in fewer worda 
tlian in the Greek Septuagint, and in a ycf^ considcrar 
bly smaller number than in our own English version 
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"ITnving been detained at Kiiniman about a 
fortnight by tbo breaking of a wagon-wlice!, I was 
tlins providentially prevented from being present at 
lite attack of the 13ocr3 on the Bakwains, news of 
wliidi was bronght about tlio end of that tiinc, by 
Mnsebdc, tlio wife of Sechelc. Sbe bad liersclf licen 
bidden in a cleft of a i-ock, over ivbicli a number of 
Eoere were liring. Ilcr infant began to cry, and, 
terrified lest this sbonid attract the attention ot the 
men, the ninzzlca of whoso gnns appeared at every 
discharge over her head, she took oft' her anulets as 
plaj'thinga to quiet the child. She bronght Mr. 
UoflFat a letter, which tells its own tale. Kcarly liter- 
ally tranfilatcd, it waa as fullo^vs : 

" ' Friend of my heart's love, and of all the confi- 
dence of my heart, I am Scchelo. I am nndono by 
the Uoers, wlio attacked me, tliongli I had no guilt 
with them. They demanded that I BhoiilJ be in their 
kingdom, and I refused. They demanded that I 
slionld prevent the English and Griqnas from passing 
(northwai-d). I replied. These are my friends, and I 
can prevent no one (of them). They came on Satnr- 
day, and I besought them not to fight on Sunday, and 
they assented. They began on Monday morning at 
twilight, and fired with all their might, and burned 
tlio town with iirc, and scattered us. They killed 
sixty of my people, and captured women, and ehildren, 
and men. And the mother of Baleriling (a foi-mer 
wife of Sechelc) they also took [jrisoncr. They took 
ill the cattle and all the goods of the Eakwaius ; and 
the house of Livingstone they plundered, taking away 
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all his goods. The nnmbcr of wagons they had waa 
cightj-tive, and a cannon; and after tlicy had stolen 
Biy own wagon and tliat of Macabe, then the nnmbor 
of their ■wagons (connting the cannon as one) was 
eighty-eight. All tlio goods of tLo litinters (certain 
English gentlemen hunting and exploring in the 
north) ivero burnt in tho town ; and of the Itocra 
were killed twenty-eight. Yes, my beloved friend, 
my wife goes to see the children, and Kobus Ilae 
will convey her to yoti. 

"'I am, SEcnFJ.K, 

" ' The Son of Mochoasele.* " 



1 



It was some time before Livingstone funnd tbroo 
8cr\'ants wlio were willing to risk a journey to thf 
north. lie was linally successful, and also accepted 
the company of a colored man named Fleming, who 
was dcsii-oiis of opening trade witli the Makololos. On 
the 20th of November they left Knriiinan, and soon af- 
tenvards met the chief Soehelc, on his way to the Cape. 
JIo was determined to embark for England, and lay 
Jj8 grievances before the Queen. He succeeded in get^ 
ting as far as Capetown, but there hia means became 
exhausted, and ho was obliged to return to his country 

"Having parted with Seehclo," Livingstone con 
tinues, "we skirted along the Kalibari Desert, and 
Bftmetimes within its bordcre, giving the Uoers a wide 
berth. A larger fall of rain than usual had oceiirred 
in 1852, and that was the completion of a cj'clo of 
eleven or twelve years, at which tlie same phenomenon 
is reported to have hap]iened on three oecasioua. An 
unusually largo crop of melons had appeared in conso- 
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qnenca Wo had the pleasure of meefin^ witli Mr 
J, Macabe returning from Lake Ngiiml, whah he had 
sncccedcd in reaching by going right acroes tlie desert 
from a point a little to tho south of Kolohcng. Tha 
accounts of the abundance of water-mcloaa were amply 
contirmcd by this energetic traveller ; for, having thcBC 
in vast quantities, his cattle Bubsisted on the fluid con 
tained in them for a period of no less tlian twenty-oni 
days; and when at last they reach.vt a enpply of water, 
they did not seem to caro much atn'it it. Coming to 
tho lake from tho south-east, he erocfted iho Teougho, 
and went round the northern part of ii, and ia tho 
onlj' EuTOpcan traveller who had wtutlly seen it alL, 
Ilis estimate of the extent of the lako is iii^lier tlian 
that given by ilr, Oswell and myself or from about 
ninety to one himdred miles in eireunifrrp-nce. 

" On tho 31st of December, 1S53, we tcaehod the 
town of Scchele, called, from t!ic part of tlic range oa 
which it is situated, Lituharuba. Is'car the viJincru there 
exists a cave named Lepelolc ; it ia an interetitina ovi 
dence of the former existence of a gushing lliuntain. 
No one dared to cuter the Lohaheng, or cave, for it 
was the common belief that it was tho hahitatioa of 
the Deity. As we never Iiad a holiday from Janunr^ 
to December, and our Sundays were tlie period* ol 
onr gi'catest exertions in teaching, I projected an ex- 
cursion into the cave on a week-day to see the god of 
the Bakwains. The old men said that every one who 
went in thcrd remained there forever, adding, 'If tha 
tcaf^lier is so mad as to kill himself, lot him do so aloue 
- we shall not be to hlanie.' The declaration of Sechele 
that he would follow where I led, produced the great 
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est consternation. It is curious that in all their pro 
tended dreams or visiona of their god, bo has alwajs a 
erookcd log, like the Egj-ptian Tlmii, Supposing that 
tliosc ivho wera reported to hnvc jicrishcd in thia oave 
had ikJlen over some precipice, we went well provided 
with lights, ladder, lines, etc.; but it turned out to be 
onlj an open enie, with an entrance about ten feet 
square, whicli contracts into two walcr-wom hranchcs, 
tending in round orilices through wJiich the water once 
Lflowed. Tlio only iuliahitants it seems ever to have 
1 had wore baboons. I left at the end of tlic upper 
brandi one of Father Mathcw's leaden teetotal tickets, 
" The Ucchuanas arc universally much attached to 
diildren. A little child toddling near a party of men 
wliilc they are eating is sure to get a liaudfiil of the 
food, Thia love of children may arise, in a great meas- 
ure, from tho patriarchal system under whicli tliey 
dwell. Every little sti-anger tijrms an increase of prop- 
erty to tho whole community, and is dniy reiiorted to 
the chief — boys being more welcome than girls. Tlio 
t parents take the name of the child, and ol^cn addi-csa 
[ their children as Ma (mother), or lia (father). Our 
' eldest boy being named Ilobort, Mrs. Livingstone 
wae, al^er his birth, always addressed as Ma-liobert, 
instead of Mary, her Christian name. 

"The whole of the country adjacent to the desert, 
from Kuniman to Kolobcng, or Litubaruha, and be- ' 
yond up to the latitude of Lake Ngami, is remarkable 
for its great saluhnty of climate. Kot only the na- 
tives, but Europeans whose constitutions have been 
unpaired by an Indian climate, find tho tract of conn 
try indicated both healthy and restorative. The 
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health and longevity of the niissionaricB have always 
been fair, th ju^h mission- work is not very conducive 
to either elsewhere. Cases have been known in 
which patients have come from the coast with com- 
plaints closely resembling, if they wcro not actnally, 
those of consumption; and they have recovered by 
the inflnenee of the climate alone. It must always be 
borne in mind tlmt tho climate near the coast, from 
which we received snch very favorable reports of the 
health of the Uritish troops, is actually inferior for 
persons snfFcring from pnlnionary complaints to that 
of any part not subjected to the influence of sea-air. 
I have never seen the beneficial effects of the inland 
climate on persons of sliattered constitutions, nor 
heard their high praises of the benefit they have de- 
rived trom travelling, mtliont wishing that its bracing 
effects should become more extensively known in 
England. 

"Having remained five days witli tho wretched 
Bakwains, seeijig tho effects of war, of which only a 
vciy inadequate idea can ever be formed by those who 
have not been eye-witnesses of its miseries, wo pre- 
pared to depart on the loth of January, 1853. On 
tlie 21st we readied the wells of Coatlanama, and 
found them for tho first time emjjty. Lopepc, whicli 
I had formerly seen, a stream running from a large 
reedy pool, was also dry. The hot salt springs of 
Serindne, east of Lopepe, being nndrinkablo, we 
pushed on to Maahiic for its delicious waters. In trav- 
elling through this country, tlie olfactory nen-es ara 
frequently excited by a strong disagreeable odor. 
This is caused by a large jet-black ant named 
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' LcsljSnya.' It is nearly an Jncli in Icngtli, and emits 
a pungent Emell ivlicn alarmed, in the samo manner 
aa tJic ekiink. TIic scent must bo aa volatile as ether, 
for, on irritating tho insect with a stick six feet long, 
the odor is instantly perceptiblo. 

" Occasionally we liglitcd iiiwn land tortoises, which, 
with their ui.laid eggs, malco a very agreeable dish. 
Wo saw many of their trails leading to the salt foun- 
tain ; they must have come great distances for this 
bealtli-giving article. In lien thereof they often do- 
Tonr wood-ashes. It is wonderful how this reptile 
holds its place in the country. "When seen, it never 
escapes. The young arc taken for tlie sake of their 
bIicIIs; these are made into boxes, whidi, filled with 
Bwcet-sraclling roots, the women hang aronnd their 
persons. AVlien older it is used as food, and the shell 
converted into a rude b;isin to hold food or water. It 
owes its continuance neither to speed nor cunning. 
Its color, yellow and dark brown, is well adapted, by 
its similarity to the surrounding prass and brushwood, 
to render it indistinguishable; and, though it makes 
an awkward attemiit to run on tho apjiroach of man, 
its trust is in its bony covering, from which even tlio 
teeth of a hyrena glance off foiled. When this long- 
lived creature is about to deposit Iier eggs, slie lets 
herself into the ground by tlirowing the earth up 
round her shell, until only the top is visible; then 
covering np the eggs, she leaves them until the rains 
begin to fall and the fresh herbage appeai-s; tho young 
ones then couio out, their shells still quite sot^, and, 
nnattended by their dam, begin tho world for thcm- 
eelvcs. Their food is tender grass and a plant named 
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thotona, and tliey frequently resort to heaps of nslica 
and placcB containing efflorescence oi the nitrates for 
t!ic salts these contain." 

Livingstone also gives tho following interesting 
account of the Soutli African ostrich and its habits: 
" The ostricli is generally seen quietly feeding on somo 
spot where no one can approach hiin -without being 
detected by Lis wary eye. As the wagon moves along 
far to the windward ho thinks it is intending to cir- 
cumvent hiin_ BO ho rushes up a mile or so from tho 
leeward, and so near to t!ic front oxen that one some- 
times gets a shot at tlie silly bird. When he begins 
to run all the garaein sight follow his example. I have 
seen this folly taken advantage of when ho was feeding 
quietly in a valley open at both ends. A ninnber of 
mcQ would commence running, as if to cnt off liis rc- 
ti-eat from the end through which the wind came ; and 
although he had the whole country hundreds of milca 
before him by going to the otlicr end, on he madly 
rushed to get past the men, and so was speared. IIo 
never swerves from the course ho once adopts, but 
only increases his speed. 

" When the ostrich is feeding, his pace is from twenty 
to twenty-two inches; when walking, but not feeding, 
it is twenty-six inches; and when terrified, as in the 
ease noticed, it is from eleven and a half to thirteen 
and even fourteen feet in Icngtk Ordy in one case 
■was 1 at all satisHed of being able to count the rate of 
speed by a stop-wateli, and, if I am not mistaken, there 
vcro thirty in ten seconds ; generally one's eye can no 
more follow tho legs than it can the spokes of a ear- 
Tiago-whecl in rapid motion. If wo take the above 
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number, and twelve feet stride as tbo average \ 
we liavc a speed of twenty-six miles an Iioiir. It c 
not be very mucli above that, and ia therefore Blower 
than a railway locomotive, Tlicy arc Bomctimcs shot 
by t!io liorsoinaii making a cross cnt to their nndcvia- 
ting course, but few Englishmen ever succeed in kill- 
ing them. 

The ostrich begins to lay her eggs before slie baa 
fixed on a spot for a nest, which is only a hollow a few 
inches deep in tlio sand, and about a yard in diameter. 
Solitary eggs, named by the lieclmanaa "Icsctla," are 
Urns found lying forsaken all over the country, and 
become a prey to the jackal. She seems averse to 
risking a spot for a neat, and often lays her eggs in 
that of another ostrich, so that aa many as forty-live 
have been foimd in one nest. Soino eggs contain 
small concretions of the matter which fonns the shell, 
as occurs also in the egg of the common fowl ; this 
lias given rise to the idea of stones in the eggs. Doth 
male and female assist in the incubations ; but the 
aumbers of females being always greatest, it ia prob- 
able tliat cases occur in which tlic females liave tlie 
entire cliai'ge. Several eggs lie out of the nest, and 
are thought to be intended as food for the iirst of the 
newly-batclicd brood till the rest come out and enable 
the whole to start in fjuost of food. I have several 
times seen newly-liatchcd yonug in charge of the 
cock, who made a very good attempt at appearing 
lame in the plover fashion, iu order to draw oli' the at- 
tention of i)ursHei3. The young sqnat down and i-o- 
main immovable when too small to run far, but attain 
n wonderful degree of speed when about the size of 
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common fowls. It cannot be asserted that ostriches 
are polj-gamoiia, tiioiigh thoy often appear to be so. 
AVhen caught they ara easily tamed, but are of no use 
m their domesticated state. 

" Tlic egg ifl possessed of very great ^ital power. 
One kept in a room during more than three montlis, in 
ft tomporatnre abont 00°, when broken, was foimd to 
have a partially-dcvcioped Uve chick in it. The Bush- 
men carcfidly avoid toufhiug the eggs, or leaving 
marks of Imman feet near them, when they find a nest. 
They go np tlie wind to the spot, and witli a long stick 
remove some of tliem occasionally, and, by preventing 
any suspicion, keep the hen laying on for months, aa 
wo do witli fowls. Tlie eggs liave a strong, disagree- 
able flavor, which only the keen appetite of the desert 
can reconcile ono to. The Hottentots use their trow- 
Bore to carry homo the twenty or twenty-tivc eggs nsti- 
iilly found in a nest ; and it has Iiappeiied that an Eng- 
lishman intending to imitate tliis knowing dodge, cornea 
to the wagons with blistered legs, and, after great toil, 
finds all the eggs uneatable, from having been some 
time sat upon." 

Wlien they reached the Camangwato tribe, tlio 
chief Sckorai was particularly friendly, and collected 
the natives of his encampment to hear the religions 
EcrviccB. Here the caravaTi rested for some days before 
advancing into the arid plains to the eastward of Lalro 
Ngami, over which Livingstone had passed in his first 
journey to the Makololo country. He adds some cu- 
rioiifl particulars of the habits of the natives : " All the 
Bcchnana and Kaffer tribes south of the Zamliesi prac- 
tice circumcision (hoguera)^ but the rites observed are 
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carefully concealed. The initiated alone can aiiproaeh, 
but iu til is town I was once a spectator of the second 
part of tlic ceremony of the circnmciaion, callud 'sc- 
clin.' Just at tlie dawn of day, a row of boys of 
nearly fourteen years of age stood naked in tlic kotla, 
each lianiig a pair of sandals as a shield on liis lianda. 
Facing tlieui stood the men of tlie town in a eimllar 
state of nudity, all anncd with long thin wands, of a 
tough, strong, supple hush called moretloa {Qrevna 
flava), and engaged in a dance named 'koha,' in 
wliich questions are put to the hoys, as 'Will yon 
guard tlic chief well ? ' ' "Will you herd the cattle 
well!' and, while the latter give an affirmative re- 
sponse, the men rush forward to them, and each aima 
a full-weight blow at the back of one of the hoys. 
Shielding himself with the sandals above his head, ho 
causes the supple wand to descend and bend into his 
hack, and every stroke inflicted thus makes tlie blood 
squirt out of a iround a foot or eighteen inches long. 
At the end of the dance, the boys' backs are seanied 
with ivonnds and weals, the sears of which remain 
through life. This is intended to harden the yonng 
soldiers, and prepare them for the rank of men. After 
this ceremony, and after killing a rhinoceros, they 
may many a wife. 

"No one of the natives knows how old lie is. If 
asked his age, he answers by putting another ques- 
tion, ' Does a man remember when he was born ? ' 
Age is reckoned by the number of mepato they have 
seen pass through the formulia of admission. Wlicn 
tliey see four or five mepato younger than themselves, 
they are no longer obliged to hear arms. The oldest 
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individual I ever met boasted lie had seen eleven acta 
of boj'S submit to the bofjiicra. Supposing bim to 
liuTC been lillccTi when lie eaw bis own, and fresh 
bfliids were added everj- six or seven yenrs, lie miist 
liave been about forty wlien lie saw tlic iiftli, and inny 
have attained ecventj'-five or eigbty years, wbich is no 
great age ; but it Eccmcd 60 to tliein, for be bad now 
doubled the age for sn|ierannnation amonf^ tbcni. It 
is an ingenious plan for attacbing tbc incuibcrs of the 
tnbe to t!ie cliiers familj-, and for imparting a disci- 
pline wbieli renders tbo tribe easy of eonunand. On 
their return to tbe town from attendance oil tlic cere- 
monies of initiation, a prize is given to tlio lad wlio 
can mn fastest, the article being placed where all may 
see tbo winner nm np to snatcb it. Tbey arc tlien 
considered men (banonn, viri), and can sit among tba 
elders in the kotla. Fonncrly tbey were only boya 
(baeimane, piiori). Tbc firet missionaries set tbeir 
faces against tbo boguera, on neeoiint of its eonno^ 
tion with licatlicnism, and the fact that tbe youtna 
learned mncli evil, and became disobedient to tbeir 
parents. Prom tbe general success of these men, it is 
perhaps bettor that yonngcr missionaries Bhotild troatl 
in their footsteps; for so much evil may result from 
breaking down tbc authority on wbicJi, to tJioso who 
cannot read, tlie whole system of our influence appears 
to rest, that innovators ought to be made to pro]}i>ee 
their new measures as the Loeriana did new laws — 
with ropes around their necks." 

For a few days after leaving the Ettmangwato there 
Tcrc good supplies of water. Tlicn followed a stretch 
01 sixty miles over a desert streaked with deposits 
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of salt; and for nearly a month the privations of 
tlio caravan wcra very great, soino of tlio few wcUa 
being Bpoiled by rhinoceros, ivhilo in other places 
water could only be found by digging. The tropical 
rains had been delayed long after tlieir usual timci, 
and it was not until the end of February, at a place 
called Unku, that they found fresh vegetation and 
abundant pools. Here the forest trees were all in 
blossom, and full of birds, the plains were covered 
with grass, and game of all kinds was plenty. 
' On the tirst of ilai-c)i Livingstone writes: "Tho 
thermometer in the shade generally stood at 98" from 
1 to 3 r. M., but it sank as low as 65° by night, so 
that tho heat was by no means exhausting. At tho 
Bui-faco of the ground, in tlio sun, the tlici-momctor 
marked 125°, and tlireo iuehca below it 138°. Tho 
hand cannot bo held on the ground, and oven tho 
horny soles of the feet of the natives must be pro- 
teetcd by eandals of hide; yet tlic ants wera busy 
working on it. The water in tho ponds was as high 
as 100°; but as water does not conduct licat readily 
downward, delicioualy cool water may bo obtained by 
any ono walking into tho middle and lifting up tho 
water from the bottom to the sni-face with his hands. 

"Proceeding to tlio north, from Ivama-kama, we 
entered into dense Mohonono bush, which required 
the constant application of the axe by three of onr 
party for two days. This bush has fine silvery leaves. 
Bud the bark has a sweet taste. The elephant, with 
hia usual delicacy of taste, feeds much on it. On 
emerging into the plains beyond, we found a number 
of liushmcn, who afterward proved vciy sciwicoable. 
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Tho rains had been copions, but now great numberi 
of pools were drying up. Lotus-plants abounded in 
OiciD, and a low, swcct-eccntcd plant covered tlioil 
banke. 

" The grass bcro was so tall tliat tlio oxen became 
tmcEEy, and ono niglit tlio sight of a bycna mado 
tlicni rush away into tlie forest to tlic cast of ns. On 
rising on tlic morning of tlio 19tli, I found that my 
Bakwain lad had nin away with tlicm. TJiis I liavo 
often seen with persons of this tribe, even when tlio 
cattle arc startled by a lion. Away go tlic young 
men in company ivith them, and dash through bush 
and brake for miles, till they think the panic is a little 
subsided ; they then commence whistling to the cattle 
in the manner they do when milking t!ic cows: hav- 
ing calmed them, they remain aa a guard till tho 
morning. The men generally rcttini with their shins 
well peeled by tho thorns. Ea<;h comrade of the 
Mopato would expect his fellow to act tliiis, without 
looking for any otlier reward than the brief pi"aIso of 
the chief. Our hid, Kibopcchoe, had gone after tho 
Dxen, but had lost tJiem in the rush through the flat, 
trackless forest. lie remained on their trail all the 
next day and all tho next night. On Sunday mon.- 
ing, aa I was setting off in search of him, I found him 
dear the wagon. Uc had found the oxen late in the 
afternoon of Saturday, and had been obliged to stand 
by them all night. It was wonderful how ho man- 
aged -without a compass, and in 6uch a country, to 
find hia way home at all, bilnging about forty oxen 
with him. 

"We wished to avoid tho tsetse of our former 
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path, so kept a course on the magnetic meridian from 
Lnrtloi>epo. The necessity of maliing a new path 
much increased our toil. We were, however, re- 
warded in lat. 18° with a sight wc had not enjoyed 
tliG year before, namely, iarge patches of grape-bearing 
vines. There tlicy stood before my eyes; but tlie 
siglit W!i3 so entirely unexpected tliat I stood soinu 
time gazing at the clustere of grapes with which tliey 
were loaded, with no more thought of plucking than 
if I had been beholding them in a dream. The Bush- 
men know and eat them; but they are not well-fla- 
vored on account of the great astringency of the 
seeds, which are in shape and size like split peas. 
The elephants are fond of the fruit, plant, and root 
ahkc. 

" Fleming liad until this time always assisted to 
drive hia own wagon, but about the end of Mai-ch ha 
knocked up, as well as his people. As I could not 
drive two wagons, I shared with hhn tlic remaining 
water, half a caskful, and went on, with the intention 
of coming back for him as soon as we should reach 
the next pool. Ucavy rain now commenced ; I was 
employed the whole day cutting down trees, and every 
stroke of the axo brought down a thick sliower on my 
back, which in the hard work was very refreshing, as 
tlie water found its way down into my shoes. In tho 
evening we met some Bushmen, who volunteered to 
show us ft pool; and having unyoked, 1 walked some 
miles in seai-eli of it. At it became dark they sliowcd 
their pohtcness — a quality which is by no means 
confined entirely to tho civilized — by walking in 
front, breaking tho brauclies whicli hung across tbi 
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t tlie fallen trees. On retnming 
to tlio -wagon, wc found tliat being left alone had 
brought out some of Fleming's energy, for he liad 
managed to come up. 

*' Aa the water in this pond dried up, wo were soon 
oLligcd to move again. One of the Bushmen took out 
bis dice, and, aiYer throwing them, said that God told 
Iiim to go home. lie threw again in order to show 
me the command, but the opposite result followed ; so 
he remained and was useful, for we lost the oxen again 
by a lion driving them oft' to a very great distance. 
The lions hero are not often hoard. They soem to 
have a wholesome dread of the Bushmen, who, when 
they ohficn'e ovidenco of a lion's having made a full 
meal, follow up his spoor so quietly that his slumbora 
arc not disturbed. One discliai-ges a poisoned arrow 
from a distance of only a few feet, while his companion 
simultaneously throws his skin cloak on the boast's 
head. The sudden surprise makes the lion lose his 
proeonce of mind, and he bounds away in tlie greatest 
confusion and terror. Our friends here showed mo 
the poison ■which they use on these occasions. It is 
the entrails of a caterpilhir called N'gwa, half an inch 
long. They squeeze out these, and place them all 
arouTid the bottom of the barb, and allow tho poison 
to dry in the sun. Tlicy arc very careful in cleaning 
their nails after working with it, as a small portion 
Introduced into a scratch acts like morbid matter in dis- 
section wounds. The agony is so great that the person 
cuts himself, calls for his mothei-'s hrcast as if ho were 
returned in idea to his childhood again, or flies from 
human habitations a raging maniac. The cfl'ccts on 
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tlic lion arc cf[iia]]y terrible. He is heard moaning ii 
distress, and liecomcs furious, biting the trees an( 
ground in rage. 

" As wc went north tlic country became very lovely 
many new trees appeared ; the grass was green, and' 
often higher tlian the wagons ; ttie vines festooned the 
trccB, among wliieh appeared tlio real banian {Ficus 
Indlca) with its drop-shoota, and the wild date and pal- 
myra, and several other trees wtiieli were now to 
tlio hollows coitained large patches of water. Is'i 
oiino water-iJonrscB, now resembling small rivei-B,'. 
twenty yards broad and fonr leet deep. The further 
wc went, the broader and deeper these became; their 
bottoms contained great numbers of deep Iiolcs, made 
by elephants wading in them ; in these tlic o\en Iloui 
dercd desperately, so that our wagon-pole brolte, coi 
polling ns to work np to tlie breast iu water for tin 
hours and a half; yet I snifered no liarm. 

" We at last came to the Sanshureh, which present! 
an impassable banier, so we drew up under a magnifi- 
cent baobab-tree. Oat. 18° 4' S., long. 2i° 6' E.), and 
resolved to explore the river for a ford. The great 
qnanity of water we had passed through was part of 
tlic annual inundation of the Cliobe; and this, wliiel 
appeared a large, deep river, filled in many parts witl 
rceda, and having hippopotami in it, is only one of 
branches by which it sends its superabundant water 
the south-east. Prom the hill N'g^va a ridge of high 
land runs to the north-east, and bounds its course 
that direction. "We, being ignorant of this, were in thi 
TflUey, and the oidy gap in the whole country dcEtituI 
of tsetse. In company with the Bushmen, I exploi 
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(M? the banks of the Saiis)iiireb to the west, till we came 
in? . I tsidse on tliat side. We waded a long way among 
tlio roods in water breast deep, but always found a 
bro.id, deep space free from vegetation and nnfordable. 
A peculiar kind of lielieii, wliicb grows on the sui-fjice 
of the soil, becomes detached and floats on the wntcr, 
giring out a very disagreeable odor, like sulphurctod 
hydrogen, in some of these stagnant waters. 

"Next morning, by climbing the highest trees, we 
conid see a flnc, large sheet of water, bnt surrounded 
on all sides by the same impenetrable belt of reede. 
This is the broad part of the River Cbobc, and is 
called Zabesa. Two tree-covered islands seemed to be 
much nearer to the water than the shore on which we 
were, so we made an attempt to got to tlicin first. It 
was not the reeds alone we bad to pass through ; a pe- 
culiar serrated grass, which at certain angles cut the 
hands like a razor, was mingled with the reed, and the 
climbing convolvulus, with stalks which felt as strong 
as whipcord, bound the mass together. We telt like 
pigmies in it, and often the only way we could get on 
was by both of us leaning against a part and bending 
it down till we could stand upon it. The perspiration 
fitroamed off our bodies, and as the sun rose high, there 
being do ventilation among tJic reeds, the heat was 
Btifling, and the water, which was up to the knees, felt 
agreeably rofrcsliing. After some hours' toil, we 
reached one of the islands. Here we met an old friend, 
the bramble-busb. My strong moleskins were quite 
worn tlirougli at tlic knees, and the leather trowscre of 
my companion wore torn and his legs bleeding. Tear- 
ing my handkerchief in two, I tied the pieces around 
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my kncMJS, and then encountered anotlier difficulty, 
Wc were still forty or lii'ty yards fi-om tlie clear water, 
but now wc were opposed by great masses of papyrus, 
which arc like palms in miniature, eight or ten feet 
higli, and an inch and a half in diameter. These were 
la^cd together hy twining convolvulus, so strongly that 
the weight of both of ua could not make way into tlie 
clear water. At last we fortunately found 
prepared by a hippopotamus. Eager as si 
reached the island to look along the vista to dt 
water, I stepped in and found it took mo at once upl 
the neck. 

" Returning nearly worn out, we proceeded up the 
bank of tbe Cliobe till wo came to the point of depart- 
ure of the branch Sanshureh ; we then went in the 
opposite direction, or down the Chobe, though from 
the higheat trees we could see nothing but one vast ex- 
panse of reed, with here and there a tree on the 
isliinds." 

Next morning they started again, embarking oi 
light pontoon boat, which they had brought with thei 
" We paddled on from midday till sunset. There was 
nothing but a wall of reed on each bank, and n'e 
saw every prospect of spending a supperlcss night 
in our float; but just as tlie short twilight of these 
parts was commencing, wo perceived, on the nortli 
bank of the village of Moremi, one of the Makololo, 
whose acquaintance I had made on our fonner visit, 
and who was now located on the island Mahonta (lat- 
17° 5S' S., long, 24° 6' E.). The villager looked aa 
we may suppose people do who seeagliost, and in their 
tigiirativo way of speaking said, 'lie has dropped 
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unoijn; y3 from the clbuda, yet camo riding on the back 
of a Lippopotamns 1 "Wc Makalolo tliouglit no one 
could cross tlie Cliobo witliout our knowledge, but bore 
Iio drops among us like a bird.' 

"Next day we returned ia canoes across tlie flooded 
lands, and found tliat, in our absence, tlio men bad al- 
loived the cattle to wander into a very small patch of 
■wood to the west containing \S.ig tsetse; thia carelesa- 
nces cost me ton fine largo oxen. After remaining a 
few days, some of the head men of the Makololo 
came down from Linyanti, with a large party of Ca- 
rotso, to take us across tlie river. This they did in 
fine style, swimming and di\'ing among the oxen more 
like alligators than men, and taking the wagons to 
pieces, and carrying them across on a number of canoea 
lashed togotJicr. AVc wci-e now among friends; so 
going about thirty miles to tiie north, in order to avoid 
the still flooded lands on the north of the Chobe, we 
turned westward toward Linyanti (lat. IS" 17' S., 
long. 23* 50' E.), where we arrived on tlie 23d of May, 
1353. This is the capital town of the ilakololo, 
and only a short distance from our wagon-stand of 
1S51. 

" The whole population of Linyanti, numbering bo- 
hvcen six and seven tliouBand souls, turned out &n 
masse to sec the wagons in motion. They had never 
witnessed the phenomenon before, we having on the 
former occasion departed by niglit. Sekeletii, now in 
power, received us in ivhat is considered royal style, 
Betting before ns a great number of [Kits of boyaloa, 
the beer of the country. These were bronght by 
women, and each bearer takes a good draught of the 
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bocr wlien bIio sets it down, by way of 'tasting*' 
■how that tlicro is no poison. 

"The court licralcl, an old man who occupied 
poet also in Sehituano's time, stood np, and after 
antics, such as leaping and shouting at the top of 
voice, roared out some adulatory sentences, as, ' Don't I 
BOO the white man) Don't I see the comrade of Sebit- 
nane \ Don't I see the father of Sckelctu J ' — ' We want 
sleep.' — 'Give jour son sleep, my lord' etc., etc Tho 
perquisites of this man are tlic heads of all tho cattle 
Blauglitered by tho chief, and lie even takes a share of 
the tribute before it is distributed and taken out of tho 
kotla. lie is cx'pocted to utter all the proclamations, 
call asEcniblies, keep the kotla clean, and the lire bi 
ing every evening, and when a person is executed 
public he drags away the body. 

"I found Sekcletu, a young man of eighteen yeal 
of age, of that dark yellow or eo3ee-and-milk color, 
which the Makololo are so proud, because it distin- 
guislics tlicm considerably from the black tribes on the 
rivers. He is about five feet seven in height, and 
neither so good looking nor of so mucli ability aa hia 
father was, but is equally friendly to the Eiiglifih. 
Scbituanc installed his danghtcr Mamoehisdno into the 
eliieftainship long before his death, but, with all his 
wnteness, the idea of her having a husband who should 
not be liei lord did not soein to enter his mind. Ho 
mshod to make her his successor, probably in imita 
tion of some of tho negro tribes with whom h 
come in contact; but, being of tho Bcchunna i-aco, 
could not look upon the husband except as the 
it's lord ; so he told her all tlic men were hers- 
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might take any one, but ong'lit to keep none. In fast, 
lie thought Lihe might do with the men what he eould 
do with the women; but these uien had otlier wives; 
and, according to a saying in the country, ' the tongues 
of women cannot be governed,' tliey made her misers' 
ble by their remarks. One man whom she chose waa 
even called her wife, and her son, the child of Mamo- 
chisane's wife; but the arrangement was bo distasteful 
to Mamochisane herself that, as soon as Sebituane died, 
she said she never would consent to govern the Mako< 
lolo 80 long aa she had a brother living. Sekeletu, be- 
ing afraid of another member of the family, Mpepe, 
who had pretensions to the chieftainship, urged hia 
sister strongly to remain as she had always been, and 
allow liim to support her authority by leading the 
Makololo when they went fortli to war. Three days 
were spent in public discussion on the point, Mpepe 
insinuated that Sekeletu was not the lawful son of 
Sebituane, on account of hia mother having been the 
wife of another chief before her marriage with Sebit- 
uane ; Mamochisane however upheld Sekelotu'a claims, 
and at last stood up in the assembly and addressed him 
witli -A womanly gush of tears : ' I have been a chief 
only because my father wished it. 1 always would 
have preferred to be mai-ried and have a timiily like 
other women. You, Sekeletu, must bo chief, and 
build up your father's house.' Thin wis a death-blow 
to the hopes of Mpepe." 
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UTuuvnaii^s jocsset acbosb tbe cosns^n. 

n. — roTA£K rr thx kucbksi simk I 

" "X/r^ object," Livingstone eoatinaes, " being first 
-Jj'-L of ^ to examine the country for a healtiij 
l»:alitjr, before attempting to make a path to either 
tiie east or west coo^t, I propiieed to Sekcleta tlie 
plan of ascending the great river wliich we Iiad dis- 
covered in ISol. He volunteered to at-eonipany roc, 
and, when we got abont eixty miles away, on the 
road to Seaheke, we encomitered Mpcpe. The Ma- 
kololo, though poggessing abundance of cattle, had 
never attempted to ride osen until I advised it : 
1851, The Bechuanas generally were in tlie ss 
condition, until Europeans came among tlicra : 
imparted the idea of riding. AD their joiirneyB pre- 
viously were performed on f-xit. Sekeletu and his 
companions were mounted on oxen, though, having 
neither saddle nor bridle, they were perpetually fallbig 
iitf, Mpepe, armed with his little axe, esnie along a 
path parallel to, but a quarter of a mile distant from, 
that of our party, and, when lie flaw Sekeletu, he ran 
with all his might toward ua ; but Sekeletu, being on 
his giiai'd, galloped off to an adjaceut village. Ila 
timu withdrew eoniewhere till all our party came np. 
Upopo liud given his own party to understand that 
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meeting, or at tLo breaking up of tliuir tirat curit'urouuc. 
Tlie former intention having been tliiia tVuelratod, lie 
tlien determined to ufl'ect liis pnri>oee atlcr tlicir Hret 
interview. I happened to eit down between the two 
in the hut where they met. Being tired with riding 
all day in the 8iin, I eoon asked Sekeletu where I 
BhonJd sleep, and he replied, ' Come, I will show you.' 
As we rose together, I unconsciously covered Seke- 
letu'e body with mine, and saved him fnim the blow 
of tlie assassin, I knew nothing of the plot, but 
remarked that all MpeiMj'a men kept bold of their 
arms, even arter we had sat down — a tiling quite 
unusual in the presence of a chief; and when Sekeletii 
Bhowed me the hut in which I was to spend the night, 
he said to me, ' That man wishes to kill me.' I 
afterward learned that some of Mpepe'a attendants 
had divulged the seci-et ; and, bearing in mind his 
father's instnictions, Sekeletu put Mpepe to death that 
night. It was managed so quietly, that, although I 
wae sleeping within a few yards of the scene, 1 knew 
nothing of it till the next day. Noknane went to 
the fire, at which Mpepe sat, with a handful of snuff, 
as if he were about to ait down and regale kimself 
therewith. Mpepe said to him, 'Nsepisii' (cause nie 
to take a pincli) ; and, as he held ont hia hand, No- 
kuane caught hold of it, while another man seized the 
other hand, and, leAding him out a mile, speared him. 
This is the common mode of executing criminals. 
They are not allowed to speak; though on one occa- 
iion a man, feeling his wrist held too tightly, said, 
ya % yoD will soon bo k'd 
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out in the same ivay yourselves.' Mpepe's men fled 
to tiic Barotjse, and, it being unadviaabie for i 
tliitlier during tbo comniotion wliit:li followed OQ'J 
Ml>ei)c'8 deatli, we returned to Linyanti. 

"Soon after onr arrival, Sckeletii took me aeida^ 
atid pressed inc to mentioa those things I liked boef^ 
and hoped to get from Iiim. Anything, either in or 
out of his town, should be freely pven if I would 
only mention it. I explained to hira that my object 
was to elevate Lim and his people to he Christiana ;[ J 
but he replied he did not wish to learn to read th* 
Book, for he Wiis afraid ' it might change his heart,'^ 
*nd make him content with only one wife, like So- 
ehele.' It was of little use to urge that the change 
of heart implied a contentment with one wife equal 
to his present complacency in polygamy. Such 
preference after the change of mind could not now \ 
understood by him any more than the real, uiimis 
able pleasure of religious services can by those who 
have not experienced what is known by the term the 
'new heart.' I assured him that nothing was ex- 
pected hut by his own vohmtary dceision, ' No, no; 
he wanted always to have five wives at least.' I 
liked the frankness of Sekeletu, for nothing is so wea- 
rj'ing to- the spirit aa talking to those who agree with 
everj'thing advanced. 

As I bad declined to name anything as a pres- 
ent from Skeleietii, except a canoe to take me up the 
river, he brought ten fine elephants' tusks and laid 
them down beside my wagon, lie would take no 
denial, though I told him I should prefer to see him 
trading with Fleming, a man of color from the West 1 



Indies, who had come for the ptirpiwe. T Iiad, dm 
iiig the eleven years of my prerious coiirau. invaria- 
bly abstained from taking presents of ivoi-y from an 
idea that a religious inetrnctor degraded himself by 
accepting gifta from those whose spiritual welfare he 
professed to seek. My precedence of all traders in 
the line of discovery pnt me often in the way of very 
lisndsome oft'ers, but I always advised tlie donors to 
sell their ivory to traders, who would be sure to 
follow. 

" I had bronght with me as presents an improved 
breed of goats, fowls, and a pair of cats. A superior 
bull was brought, also as a gift to Sekcletu, but I was 
compelled to leave it on account of its having become 
fool'flore. As the ilakololo are very fond of improv- , 
itig the breed of their domestic animals, they were \ 
much pleased with my selection. I endeavored to i 
bring the bull, in pei-formanco of a pi-oniiso made to 
Scbituane before be died. Admiring a calf which t 
had witli us, he proposed to give me a cow for it, 
which in the native estimation was oft'ering three 
■ times its value, I presented it to him at once, and 
promised to bring him another and a better o 
Sekeletu waa mucli gratified by my attempt to keep j 
my word given to his father. 

" They have two breeds of cattle among them. One, 
called t!ic Eatoka, because captured from that tribe, ia 
of diminutive size, but very beautiful, and closely resi 
bles the short^horaa of our own country. All are re- 
markably fond of their cattle, and spend much time in 
ornamenting and adorning them. Some arc branded 
«ll over with a hot knife, so as to eaufie a pemiauent 
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diecol oration of the Lair, in linos like the bands on Mie 
hide of a zebra. Piec-es of ekin two or three inebea 
long and broad are detached, and allowed to heal in a 
dependent poKition ai-ound the head — a etrange style of 
ornament; indeed, it ia difficult to conceive in what 
their notion of beauty consists. The women have 
somewhat the same ideas with onrselves of what cyn- 
etitutes conielinees. They came frequently and asked 
for the looking-glasfl ; and tlie remarks they made — 
while I was engaged in reading, and apparently not 
attending to tliem — on first seeing theniselvee therein, 
were amusingly ridiculous. ' Is that me i ' ' What 
a big mouth I have ! ' ' My ears are as big as pump- 
kin-leaves.' ' I have no chin at all.' Or, ' I would 
liave been pretty, but am spoiled by these high eheek- 
bones.' ' See how my head shoots np in the mid- 
dle 1' laughing vociferously all the time at their own 
jokes. They readily perceived any defect in eaeli 
other, and give nicknames accordingly. One man came 
alone to have a quiet gaze at his own features once, 
when ho thought I was asleep; after twisting his 
mouth about in various directions, he remarked to him- 
self, 'People say I am ugly, and how very ugly I am 
indeed ! ' 

" TheMakololo women work but little. Indeed, the 
families )f that nation are spread over the country, one 
or two only in each village, as the lords of tlie laiul. 
They all have lordship over great numbers of subjected 
tribes, who pass by the general name Makalaka, and 
who are forced to render certain services, and to aid in 
tilling the soil ; but each has his own land under culti 
rntion, and other\vise lives nearly independent. They 
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are proad to be called Maltololo, but tbe other term ia 
ofteu used in reproacli, as betokening inferiority. Tliis 
species of servitude mny be termed serfdoin, as it haa to 
be rendered in consequence of subjection by force of 
arms, but it is neeosaarily very mild. It ia so easy for 
any one who ia unkindly treatci] to make his cscajic to 
other tribes, that the Makololo are compelled to treat 
tliem, to a great extent, rather as children titan elavca. 
Some masters, who fail from defect of temper or disjto- 
Bition to secure the affections of the coii<piored people, 
frequently find themselves left without a single ser- 
vant, in consequence of the absence and impossibility 
of enforcingafngitive-slave law, and the readiness with 
which those who are tliemaelves subjected assist the 
fugitives across the rivers in canoes. The llakololo 
ladies are liberal in their pi-esents of milk and other 
food, and seldom require to labor, except in the way of 
beautilj'ing their own huts and couit-yards. They 
drink large qnantities of boyaloa or o-alo, the bfiza of 
the Arabs, which, being made of the grain called holeus 
sorghum or ' durasaifi,' in a minute state of subdivi- 
sion, is very nutritious, and gives that plumpness of 
form which is considered beautiful. They disUke being 
seen at their potations by persons of the opposite sex. 
They cut their woolly hair quite short, and delight in 
having tbe whole person shining with butter. Their 
dress is a kilt reaching to the knees ; its material is ox- 
hide, made as soft as cloth. It is not ungraceful. A 
soft skiu mantle is thrown across the shoulders when 
the lady ia unemployed, but when engaged in any sort 
of labor she throws this aside, and works in the kilt 
jlone. The ornaments most coveted arc large brass 



anklets as tLick as the little finger, and armlets of botli 
brass and ivory, the latter often an inch broad. The 
rings are so iicavj that the ankles are often Ltistered 
by the weight pressing down ; but it is the faehion, 
and is home as magnanimously aa tight lacing and tight 
shoes among oursclvoa. Strings of beads are linng 
around tlie neck, and the fashionable colors being liglit 
grwen and pink, a trader could get almost anything he 
ohose for beads of these colors. 

" At our pnblic religions servieea in the kotla, the 
M.ikololo women always behaved with decorum from 
tlie tirst, except at the conclusion of the prayer. Wlien 
all knelt down, many of tliose who had children, in 
following tlie example of the rest, bent over tlieir little 
ones; the children, in terror of being crushed to death, 
set tip a siraiiltancous yell, which so tickled the whole 
assembly that there was often a subdued titter, to be 
turned into a liearty laugh as soon as they heard 
Amen. This was not so difficult to overcome in them 
as similar peccadilloes were in the case of the women 
farther south. Long after we had settled at Mabotaa, 
when preaching on the most solemn subjects, a woman 
might be observed to look round, and, seeing a neigh- 
bor seated on lier drees, give her a hunch with the 
elbow to make her move oft"; the other would return 
it with interest, and perhaps the remark, 'Take the 
nasty thing away, will you ? ' Then three or four 
would begin to hustle the iirst offenders, and the men 
to swear at them all, by way of enforcing silence." 

On tlie 30th of May, Livingstone was attacked 
with fever at Linyanti, and more than three weeka 
ehipscd before he w:is in a condition to travel. By 



the aac of ilie hydropatliic "wet sheet," and ddses of 
quinine, lie was finally rcetored to a tolerable condi- 
tion, and set out on a voj-ngc up the Zamhesi, from 
the town of Sesheke (in Lat. 17" 31 ' S.), to Nalielo, 
the capital of the Barotse country (in I>at. 15° 34' S.), 
at that time subject to the Makololo chief. 

"I went," ho says, "in company with Sekelctn 
and about one hundred and sixty attendants. Wc Iiad 
most of the youn^ men witli ns, and many of tlio 
nnder-chiefs besides. The country between Linyantl 
and Si^heke is perfectly flat, except patches elevated 
only a few feet above the surrounding level. There 
arc also many mounds where the gigantic antliiUa of 
the country have been situated or still appear ; tlieee 
mounds are evidently tlie work of tcnnitca. No one 
who has not eeen their gigantic stnictures can fancy 
the industry of these little laborers ; they seem to im- 
part fertility to the soil which has once passed through 
their months, for the Makololo find the sides of ant- 
hills the choice spots for rearing early maize, tobacco, 
or anything on which they wish to bestow especial 
care. In the parts througii which we passed the 
mounds are generally covei-ed with masses of wild 
date trees ; the fruit is small, and no tree is allowed to 
stand long, for, having abundance of food, the Mako- 
lolo have no inclination to preseiTO wild fruit trees ; 
accordingly, when a date shoots up to seed, as soon «s 
the fruit is ripe thoy cut down the tree rather than he 
at the trouble of climbing it. The other parts of the 
more elevated land have the camel-thorn, white-tliorned 
mimoEft, and baobabs. 

"When we arrived at any village the women all 
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tni-ncd out to lulliloo their chief. Their shrill voici 
to which they give a tremiilons sound by a qi 
motion of the tongue, peal forth, ' Great lion ! ' ' Great 
eliief I ' ' Sleep, my lord ! ' etc. The men ntter siinilai 
Baliitatione; and Selielutii receives all with becoming 
indifference. After a few minutes' conversation and 
telling the news, the head man of the village, who ia 
almost always a Makololo, rises, and brings forth a niiin- 
ber of large pots of beer. Calabashes, being nsed aa 
drinking cups, are handed round, and as many as can 
partake of the beverage do so, grasping the vessels so 
eageriy that they are in danger of being broken. 

" They bring foi-tli also large i>ots and bowls 
thick milk; some contain six or eight gallons; and' 
each of these, as well as of the beer, is given to a par- 
ticular person, who has the power to div-ide it with 
whom he pleases. Tliehcad man of any section of the 
tribe is generally selected for this office. Spoons not 
being generally in fasliion, the milk is convoj'cd to the 
mouth with the hand. I often presented my friends 
with iron spoons, and it was curious to observe how the 
liahit of hand-eating prevailed, though tliey were 
delighted with the spoons. They lifted out a littli 
with the ntensil, then put it on the left liand, and 
it out of that. 

"Sekeletu and I had eaeli a little gipsy-tent 
which to sleep. The Makololo huts a:e ger.erally 
clean, while those of the Makalaka arc infested with 
vermin. The cleanliness of the former is owing to the 
habit of frequently smearing t!ie floors with a plaster 
composed of cow-dung and earth. If we slept in the 
tent in some villages, the mice ran over our facee arid 
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dietiirbcd our eleep, or hungrj- prowling dogs M-ould cat 
our shoes and leave only the eoles. When tliey 
gnilty of this and other misdemeanors, we got the loan 
of a hnt. The best sort of Makololo hnts consist of 
tliree cirenlar walls ; with small holes as doors, eaeli 
Bimilar to that in a dog-house ; and it is neccssarj- to 
bend down the body to get in, even when on all-foiii-s. 
The roof is formed of reeds or straight sticks, in shapa 
like a Chinaman's bat, bonnd Jirmly together with 
circular bands, which are lashed with the strong Inner 
bark of the mimosa-tree. When all prepared except 
the thatch, it is litled on to the circular wail, the rim 
resting on a circle of poles, between each of which the 
third wall is bnilt. The roof is thatched with fine 
grass, and sewed nHtb the same material as the lash- 
ings ; and, as it projects far beyond the walls, and 
reaches within four feet of the ground, the sliade is the 
beet to be found in the country. These huts are very 
cool in tlic hottest day, but are close and deficient in 
ventilation by night. 

" Our course at this time led iis to a part above 
Sesheke, called Katonga, where there is a village be- 
longing to a Bashubia man named Sekhosi. The 
river here is somewhat broader than at Sesheke, and 
certainly not less than six hundred yards. It flows 
somewhat slowly in the tirst part of its eastern course. 
"When the canoes came from Sekhosi to take us over, 
one of tlie comrades of Sebitiiane rose, and, looking to 
Sekeletu, called out, ' The elders of a host always take 
the lead in an attack.' This was understood at once; 
and Sekeletu, with all the young men, were obliged 
to give the elders the precedence, and remain on tli 
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southern hank and eee tliat all went orderly into tlie 
canoes. It took a considerable time to ferry over tlio 
whole of OUT large party, as, even with quick paddling, 
from six to eight minntes were spent in tlie mcra 
pnseage from bank to bank. 

"Several days wore spent in collecting canoe* ■ 
from different villages on the river, which we now 
learned is called by the whole of the Barotse the Li- 
ambai or Leeambye, This we could not ascertain oa 
our first visit, and, consequently, called the river after 
tiie town 'Sesheke.' This teiin Scahcke means 
'white sand-banks,' many of which exist at this part, 
Tliere is another village in the valley of the Barotse 
likewise called Sesheke, and for the same reason; but 
the term Leeambye means ' the large river,' or the 
river par excellence. Liiambeji, Luambesi, Amb^zi, 
Ojimbc^, and Zamb<^, etc., are names applied to it 
at different parts of its conrse, according to the dialect 
epoken, and all possess a similar signification, and ex- 
press the native idea of this magnificent stream being 
the main drain of the coiintry. 

"In order to assist in the support of onr largo 
party, and at the same time to see the adjacent conn- 
try, I went several times during our stay to the 
north of the village for game. The country is cov- 
ered with clumps of beautiful trees, among which 
fine open glades stretch away in every direction; 
when the river is in flood these are inundated, but 
tlie tree-covered elevated spots are much more nti- 
meroiis here than in the country between the Chobo 
and the Leeambye. The soil is dark loam, as it is 
evervwhcre on soots readied bv the inundation, whila 
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inwng the trees it is sandy, and not covered bo 

witli graaa as elsewhere. 

" Having at last procnred a sufficient number of 
canons, we hcgan to ascend the river. I liad the choice 
of the whole fleet, and selected the host, though not 
the largest; it was thirty-fonr feet long hj twenty 
inches wide. I had six paddlers, aud the larger canoe 
of Sekeletn had ten. They stand npriglit, and keep 
the sthjko with great precision, tliongli tliey change 
from side to side as the course demands. The men 
at the Lead and stern are selected from the strongest 
and moht expert of the whole. The canoes, hemg 
flat-bo ttt mi ed, can go into very shallow water; and 
whenevnr the men can feel the bottom, they use the 
paddles, which are abont eight feet long, as poles to. 
pnnt with. Our fleet consisted of thirty-three canoes, 
and abont one hundred and sixty men. It was bean- 
tifnl to see them skimming along so quickly, and keep- 
ing the time so well. On land the MakaJaka fear the 
Makololo ; on water the Makololo fear them, and can- 
not prevent them from racing with each other, dash- 
ing along at the top of their speed, and placing their 
masters' lives in danger. In the event of a capsize, 
many of the Makololo would sink like stones. A 
case of this kind happened on the first day of 
our voyage np. The wind, blowing generally from 
the east, raises very large waves on the Leeambye. 
An old doctor of the Makololo had his canoe filled 
by one of these waves, and, being unable to swim, 
was lost. The Barotse who were in the canoe with 
him saved themBc'.ves by swimming, and were afraid 
of being punished with doatli in the evening for not 
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of tliiB part of the conntry being infested with theJ 
iietse, they are unable to rear domestie animals. This J 
may }iavc led to their skill in baadicraft works. Sotnefl 
make large woodeo vessels with very neat lids, and J 
wooden bowlB of all sizes; and since the idea of sitting J 
on stools has entered the Makololo mind, they havel 
sliown great taste in t!ie ditf'erent foi'ins given to the I 
legs of these pieces of fnmiture, 

"From the bend np to the north, called £Htinia- I 
molelo (I <iuenched tire), the bed of the river is rocky, ■ 
and the stream runs fast, fonning a Bucccssion of rapids J 
<nd cataracts, which prevent continuous navigation! 
when the water is low. The rajiids are not visible i 
when the river is fiill, bnt the cataracts of Nambwe, | 
Bombwe, and KaJe must always be dangerous. TheJ 
fall at each of these is between four and six feet. But I 
the falls of Gonye present a much more senons obstacle. .1 
There we were obliged to take the canoes out of the I 
water, and carry them more than a mile by land. The 1 
fall is about thirty feet. The main body of water, J 
which cornea over the ledge of rock when the river is 1 
low, is collected into a space seventy or eighty yards J 
wide before it takes the leap, and, a mass of rock being 1 
thrust forward against the roaring torrent, a lond I 
sound is produced. Tradition repoi'ts the destniction ' 
in this place of two hippopotamus-hunters, who, over- 
eflger in the pursuit of a wounded animal, were, with 
their intended prey, drawn down into the frightful 
Siilf. 

"As we passed up the river, the different villages of 1 
Eanyeti turned out to present Sekeletu with food and \ 
skins, as their tribute. One large village is placed al 3 
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Gonye, the inhabitants of which are reqnired to aesiHt 
the Makololo to carry their cauoes paat the tails. The 
tsetse here liglited on ua even in the middle of the 
Btrcain. This weerossed repeatedly, in order to make 
Bliort cuts at bonds of the river. The course is, liow- 
over, remarkably straight among the rocks; and hero 
the river is sliallow, on account of tlie great breadth 
of surface wluch it covers. When we came to about 
16° 16' S. latitude, the high wooded banks seemed to 
leave the river, and no more /«ei*e appeared. Viewed 
from the flat, reedy basin iu whiclt the river then flow- 
ed, tiie banks seemed prolonged into ridges, of the 
Banie wooded character, two or three hundred feet 
high, and stretched away to the N.N.E. and N.N.W, 
until they were twenty or thirty miles apart. The 
intervening space, nearly one hundred miles in length, 
with the Leearabye winding gently near the middle, ia 
the true Barotse valley. It bears a close resemblance 
to the valley of the Nile, and is inundated annually, 
not by rains but by the Lceambye, exactly as Lower 
Egypt is flooded by the Nile. The villages of the 
Barotae are built on mounds, some of which are eaid 
to have been raised artifieally by Santuru, a former 
chief of tlie Barotee, and during the inuodatiou the 
whole valley assumes the ap])earance of a large lake, 
with the villages on the mounds like islands, just aa 
occurs in Egj-pt with the villages of the Egyptians. 

" This visit was the first Sekeletu had made to 
Uiese parts since he attained the chieftainship. Those 
who had taken part with Mpcpe were eonseijuently in 
great terror. When we came to the town of Mpepe'i 
fatlier, as he and another man had coimselcd Mamoch- 
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isane to put Sekeletu to death and marry Mjiepe, tlio 
two were led forth and tosecd into the river. Kokiiaue 
was again one of the execiitiouers. AVhcn I remon- 
strated against human hlood being shed in the oif- 
hand way in wliich they were proceeding, tho conn- 
eelors juatified tlieu- acts by the evidence given by 
Mainochiaane, and calmly added, 'Yon see we are Btill 
J'oers ; we are not yet taught.' 

"Mpepe had given full permission to the Mambari 
slave-deal ere to trade in all the Batoka and Eiislmku- 
lompo villages to the east of this. He had given them 
cattle, ivory, and children, and had received in return 
a large blunderbuss to be mounted as a cannon. When 
the slight circnnistance of my having covered the body 
of the chief with my own deranged the whole con- 
spiracy, the Mambari, in their stockade, were placed in 
very awkward circumstances. It was proposed to at- 
tack them and drive them out of the country at once ; 
but, dreading a commencement of hostilities, I urged 
the difficulties of that course, and showed that a stock- 
ado defended by perhaps forty muskets would bo a 
very serious aflair. 'Hunger is strong enough foi 
that,' said an under-chief; 'a very great fellow is he 
They thought of attacking them by starvation, Aa 
the chief sufferere in case of such an attack would have 
been the poor slaves chained in gangs, I interceded for. 
them, and the result of an intercession of which they 
were ignorant was that they were allowed to depart in 
peaca 

"Naliele, the capital of the Barotse, is built on a 
mound which was constructed artificially by Santuru, 
and was hie etoro-houso for grain. Tlis own capital 
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stood about five hundred yards to tlie aoutli of fliaf,! 
m what is now the bed of the river. All tliat remaitis 
of the largest mound in the valley are a few cubic yards 
of earth, to erect which co3t the whole of the people of 
Santuru the labor of many yeara. The same thing 
bas happened to another ancient site of a town, Lin- 
ftngelo, also on the left bank. It would seem, there- 
fore, that tlie river in tliis part of the valley must bo 
wearing eastward. No great rise of tlie river is re- 
quired to submerge the whole valley ; a rise of ten 
feet above the present low-water mark would reach 
•he highest point it ever attains, as seen in the mark- 
ings of the bank on wliich stood Santuru's ancient 
capital, and two or three feet more would deluge all 
the villages. This never happens, thougli tlie water 
sometimes comes so near the foundations of the huts 
that the people cannot move outside the walls of reeds 
which encircle tlieir villiiges. "When tlie river is com- 
pressed among the liigh rocky banks near Gouye, it 
nses sixty feet" 

From the town of Nallele Livingstone walked to 
Katonga, a village to the eastward, on a ridge which 
reems to bound the valley of the Zambesi. But it 
was only tlic commencement of the inundated lands, 
which gradually rise from the dead level of the rivei 
Bottoms, like the edge of the desert in the valley c 
the Nile. The situation was not exempt from feverj| 
eo he returned to Naliele and continued his voyage np 
the river to the town of Libonta. Beyond this point, 
dense forests came to the water's edge, and the tsetM 
reappeared. Hearing that he was not far from »j 
great river cabled LeebSf which came down from thd^ 
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country of Louda (reports of which had been receivt'd 
through the Portngnese), he pnslicd on, and in Lat. 
14° 11' S. reached the confluence of the Leeba with 
the Zambeei, The latter river here changes its 
coarse, and appears to come from tlie east; it is Btill a 
fiill, deep stream, about 300 yards wide, while the 
Leeba has a breadth of 250. There was no tradition of 
any white man having previously visited the region. 
"It was now," says Li%nngstone, "qnito evident 
that no healthy location could be obtained in which 
the Makololo would bo allowed to live in peace. I 
had thus a fair excuse, if I had chosen to avail myself 
of it, of coming home and saying that the ' door was 
sbnt,' because the Lord's time had not yet come. 
But believing that it was my duty to devote some 
portion of my life to these (to me at least) very con- 
fiding and affectionate Makololo, I resolved to follow 
oat the second part of my plan, though I had failed 
in accomplishing the first. The Leeba seemed to 
come from the N, and by W., or N.N.W, ; so, hav- 
ing an old Portuguese map, which pointed out the 
Coanza as rising from the middle of the continent in 
9° S. lat., I thought it probable that, when we bad 
ascended the Leeba (from 14° 11') two or three de- 
grees, we should then be within one hundred and 
twenty miles of the Coanza, and find no difficulty in 
following it down to the coast near Loanda. This 
was the logical deduction ; but, as is the case witu 
many a plausible theory, one of the premises was de- 
cidedly defective. The Coanza, as we afterward 
found, does not come Com anywhere near the centre 
jf the country. 
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"A party of Araba from Zanzibar were in the cniifl; 
try at this time. Sekeletii had gone from Naliclc to 
tiio town of his motlier before we arrived tVom the 
nortli, but left an ox for our use, and instructions for 
ns to follow Ijim thither. We eame down a branch of 
the Ijceambye ciilled Marile, wliich departa from the 
main river, and is a fine deep stream about sixty yai-da 
wide. It makes tite whole of the conntry aronnd 
Naliele an island. Wlien sleeping at a village in the 
same latitude as Naliele town, two of the Aniba mi 
tioncd made their appearance. They were qnite 
dark as the Makololo, but, having their heads shaved, 
conld not compare their hair with that of the inhal 
tants of the country. When we were about to leai 
they came to bid adieu, but I asked thera to stay ai 
liolji ns eat our ox. As they had scroples about eatii 
ail nuiinal not blooded in their own way, I gained thi 
g(x>d-wili by saying I was quite of their opi: 
gutting quit of the blood, and gave them two lega 
an animal slanghtei-ed by themseh 

"As this was tlie first visit which Sobcletu had pi 
to tliia part of his dominions, it was to many a seaei 
of yront joy. The head men of each village preseni 
oxen, milk, and beer, moi-c than the horde which ac 
{uuiiud liim could devour, though tlieir abilities in 
tine aro something wonderful. The people iisnall 
show thoir joy and work off their excitement in danw 
Kiid (WHigB, The dance consists of the men standing 
hwirly nakiM] in a ciivle, with clubs or small battle-axes 
III llioir handa, and each roaring at the loudest pitch 
(if hia v(iiw), while they aiinultaneoasly lift one leg, 
•titth|i heavily twleo with it, tlien lift tlio other and 
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give one stamp with that ; this is the only movement 
in common. The arms and head am often tlirown 
about also in every direction ; and all this time the 
roaring is kept np witli the utmofit possible vigor ; tlie 
continued stamping makes a cloud of dust ascend, and 
they leave a deep ring in the ground where they stood. 
If tlie scene were witnessed in a lunatic asylum it 
wonld be nothing out of the way, and quite appropri- 
ate even, as a means of letting off the excessive excite- 
ment of the brain ; but here gray-headed men joined 
in the performance with as much zcet as others whose 
youth might be an excuse for making the perspiration 
stream off their bodies with the exertion. Motibc asked 
what I thought of the Makololo dance. I replied, 

'It is very liard work, and brings but small profit." 
'It is,' replied he, 'but it is very nice, and Sekeletn 
will give us an ox for dancing for him.' He usually doca 
elaugliter an ox for the dancers when the work is over. 
" The women stand by, clapping their hands, and 
occasionally one advances into the circle, composed of 
a hundred men, makes a few movements, and tlien 
retires. As I never tried it, and am unable to enter 
into the spirit of the tiling, I cannot recommend 
the Makololo polka to the dancing world, but I have 
the authority of no less a pereon than Motibe, Sek- 
eletu'a father-in-law, for saying ' it is very nice.' Tliey 
often asked if white peo]i!e ever danced. I thought 
of the disease called St. Vitus's danee, but could not 
Bay that all our dancers were affected by it, and 
gave an answer which, I ought to be aehamed to own, 
^d not raise some of our young coimtry women in the 

eetimation of the Makololo. 
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"Aa Sekcletu had been waiting for me at liis 
mother's, wo left the town aa soon as I arrived, and 
proceeded down the river. Our 8j»eed with the stream 

was very great, for in one day we went from Litofe to 
Gonye, a distance of forty-four miles of latitude; aud 
if we add to this the windings of the river, in longi- 
tude tlte distance will not be mucli less than sixty 
geographical miles. At this rate we soon reached 
Beshclie, and then the town of Liuyanti. 

" I had been, during a nine weeks' toiir, in closer 
contact with heathenism than I had ever been before ; 
and though all, Including the chief, were as kind and 
attentive to me as possible, and there was no want of 
food (oxen being slaughtered daily, sometimes ten at 
a time, more than sufficient for the wants of all), yet 
to endure the dancing, roaring, and singing, the jest^ 
ing, anecdotes, grumbling, quarreling, and murdering 
of these children of nature, seemed more like a 
Bevem penance than anything I had bt^fore met with 
in the course of my missionary duties. I took thence 
a more intense disgust at heathenism than I had 
before, and formed a greatly elevated opinion of the 
latent effects of missions, In the south, among tribes 
which are reported to Iiave been as savage as the 
Mftkololo. The indirect benefits which, to a casual 
observer, lie beneath the surface and are inappreciable, 
in reference to the probable wide diffusion of Chris- 
tianity at some future time, are worth all the monry 
uid labor that have been expended to produce them." 
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TnE Makololo were so quick to perceive the ad- 
vantages of !i regular trade witli wliite men, that 
the greatest diffieiiltics in tlic way of Livingetone's fur- 
ther exploration were removed. He decided to wait 
ut Linyanti until the rains should have moderated tho 
tropical heats, and then set out to find a way to St. 
Paul de Loanda. His observation of tlie latitude 
of Linyanti showed that the port of St. Philip do 
Eengnela was much nearer, and ho could have made 
arrangements with tho MaTubari tribe to pass through 
their temtory ; but he wisely preferred not to follow 
in the wake of slave-traders. Parties sent out to the 
westward, to discbvcr a belt of territory free from the 
tsetse fly, returned unsuccessful, and the best prospect 
Beenied to be to ascend the Zambesi and the Leeba 
as far as possible, and tlien strike westwards for the 
coast. Livingstone's account of the discussion of the 
matter among the natives, and bis preparations for 
the further journey, must be given in bis own words: 
"A ' pieho'was called to deliberate on tho steps 
proposed. In these assemblies great freedom or 
speech is allowed ; and on this occasion one of tlie old 
diviners said, 'Where is he taking you to i Tbis 



white man is tiirowiiig yon away. Yuur gnniionta 
ulreitdy snitsll of blood.* It is curious to observe liuw 
iniicli identity of eharauter appears all over tlie world, 
Tliis man was a noted croaker. He always dreamed 
Bomething dreadful in every expedition, and was cer- 
tain that an eclipse or comet betokened the propriety 
of flight. But Sebituane formerly set his visions 
down to cowardice, and Sekcleln only laughed at liira 
now. Tlie general voice was in my favor ; so a hand 
of twcnty-sovcn were appointed to accompany rao to 
tho west. These men were not hired, bnt sent to 
enable me to accomplish an object as mneh desired )>y 
the chief and moat of his people as by me. They 
were eager to obtain free and profitable trade with 
white men. The prices which the Cape merchants 
could give, after defraying the great expenses of a 
long journey hither, being very small, made it scarce 
worth while for the natives to collect produce for that 
market ; and the Marabari, giving only a few bits of 
print and baizo for elephants' tusks worth more pounds 
than they gave yards of cbtli, had produced the be- 
lief that trade with them was throwing ivory away. 
The desire of the Makololo for direct trade with tlio 
eea-coast coincided exactly with my own conviction 
that no pennanent elevation of a people can be eflected 
without commerce. 

" The Makololo now put the question, ' In the 
event of your death, will not the white people blame 
ns for having allowed you to go away into an un- 
healthy, unknown country of enemies ? ' I replied that 
none of my friends would hlame them, beeaase I 
Would leave ft book with Sekeletu, to be sent to Str 
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Moffiit in case I did uot return, wliich would cxrikin 
to Liin all that !i»d happened iiutil tlio time of my 
departure. The book was a volume of my Jounml; 
and, as I was detained longer than I expei;ted at 
Ivoanda, this boob, with a letter, was delivered by 
Sckeletu to a trader, and I liave been unable to trace 
it. I regret this now, as it contained valuable notes 
on the habits of wild animals, and the reqnest waa 
made in the letter to convoy the volume to my family. 
The prospect of passing away from this fair and 
beautiful world thus came before ine in a pretty plain, 
matter-of-fact form, and it did seem a serious tiling to 
leave wife and children — to break up all connection 
with earth, and enter on an untried atate of existence; 
and I Und myself in ray Journal pondering over tliat 
fearful migration which lands us in eternity, wonder- 
ing whether an angel will soothe the fluttering soul, 
sadly flurried as it must be on entering the spirit 
world, and hoping that Jesus might speak but one 
word of peace, for that would establish in the bosom 
an everlasting calm. 

" I had thi'ee muskets for my people, s rifle and 
double-barreled smooth-bore for myself; and, having 
seen such great abundance of game in my visit to the 
Leeba, I imagined that I could easily supply the wants 
of my party. "Wishing also to avoid the discourage- 
ment which would naturally be felt on meeting any 
obstacles if my companions were obliged to carry heavy 
loads, I took only a few biscuits, a few pounds of tea 
and sugar, and about twenty of coff^ec, wliieh, as the 
Arabs find, though used without either milk or sugar. 
Is a most refreshing beverage after fatigue or exposui-e 
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to the stm. We carried one small tin canister, ahmit 
fifteen inches Bqnare, lilled with spare Bhirting, ti-ow- 
eers, and slices, to be used when we reaiihed civilized 
life, and others in a bag, which were expected to wear 
ont on the way; another of tlie same size for medi- 
cines ; and a third for books, my stock Ijeing a Nantical 
Ahnanitc, Thomson's Logaritlim Tables, and a Bible; 
ft fourth box contained a ma^c lantern, which wo 
fonnd of much nse. The sextant and artificial horizon, 
tliermoraeter, and eompasBes were carried apart. My 
ammunition was distribnted in portions through tlie 
whole luggaire, so that, if an accident should befall one 
part, we ctmld still have others to fal! back upon. 
Our chief hopes for food were upon that ; bnt in case 
of failure, I took about SOIbs, of beads, worth 40«., 
M'hich still remained of the stock I brought fivam Cape- 
town, a small gipsy-tent, just snfficiont to 6lee}i in, a 
slieep-skin mantle as a blanket, and a liorse-rug as a 
bed. As I had always fonnd that tlie art of successful 
travel consisted in taking as few 'impedimenta' as 
possible, an<l not forgetting to carry my wits about me, 
the outfit was rather spare, and intended to be stilt 
more so when we should come to leave the canoes. 
Some would consider it injudicious to adopt this plan, 
but I had a secret conviction that if I did cot succeed, 
it would not be for want of the ' knick-knacks' adve^ 
tisod as Indispensable for travellers, but from want of 
' pluck,' or because a large array of baggage excited the 
cupidity of the tribes through whose country wo i 
wished to pass. 

*' The course of the Cliobe Ttlver, after starting, wo , 
found to be extremely tortuous; so much so, indeed, 
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ae to carry na to all points of the compaes every dozen 
miles. Some of ns walked from a bend at tlie village 
of Moremi, to another nearly due east of that point, 
in six hours, while the canoes, going at more than 
doiihla onr speed, took twelve to acconiplish the voy- 
age between the same two places. And tliongli the 
river is from thirteen to fifteen feet in depth at ite low- 
est ebb, and broad enough to allow a steamer to ply 
upon it, the middennesa of the beiidings wonld prevent 
navigation ; but, should the country ever become civ- 
ilized, the Chobe wonld be a convenient natural canal. 

" Alter spending one night at the Makololo village 
on Mparia, we letY the Chohe, and tuniing round, be- 
gan to ascend the Leeamhye; on the IDth of Novem- 
ber we again reached tlic town of Sesheke. It stands 
on the north bank of the river, and contains a large 
population of Makalaka, imder Moriantsane, brother- 
in-law of Sebituane. There are parties of various 
tribcB here, assembled under their respective head men, 
but a few Makololo rule over all. Their sway, thongh 
essentially despotic, is considerably mollified by certain 
customs and laws. 

" The following circumstance, which happened here 
when I was present with Sekeletu, sliows that the 
simple mode of punishment, by forcing a criminal to 
work out a fine, did not strike the Makololo mind un- 
til now. A stranger having visited Sesheke for the 
purpose of barter, was robbed by one of the Makalaka 
' of most of his goods. The thief, when caoght, con- 
»<fessed the theft, and that he had given the articles to a 
erson who had removed to a distance. The Makololo 
F.»ere much enraged at the idea of their good name 
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being compromised hy tliia treatment of a Btranger.^ 
Tbeir customary mode of piiniahing a crime which 
caiiGCB much indignation is to throw the criminal into 
the river ; but, as this wonld not restore the lost prop- 
erty, they were sorely puzzled how to act. TIic case 
was referred to me, and I solved the diflienlty by pay- 
ing for the loss myself, aiidscntencingthe thief to work 
out an etiiiivaJent with his hoe in a garden. This sye 
tern was immediately introduced, and thieves are now 
sentenced to raise an amount of com proportioned to 
their ott'enres. 

" On recovering partially from a severe attack of 
fever which remained upon me ever since our passing 
the village of Moremi on the Chobe, we made ready 
for our departure up the river by sending mesBages 
before us to the villages to prepare food, "We took four 
elephants' tusks, belonging to Sekeletu, with ne, as a 
means of testing the difl'erenee of prices between the 
Portuguese, whom we expected to reach, and the white 
traders from the south. Moriantsane supplied ua well 
with honey, milk, and meal. The rains were just com- 
mencing in this district ; but, though showers sufficient 
to lay the dust had fallen, they had no influence what- 
ever on the amoimt of water in the river, yet ne\'er was 
there loss iu any part than three hundred yards of a 
Joep flowing stream. 

" Our progress up the river was rather slow ; this 
was caused by waiting opposite different villages for 
luppUes of food. We might have done with much less 
than we got ; but my Makololo man, Pitsane, knew of 
the generous orders of Sekeletu, and was not at all dis- 
posed to allow them to remain a dead letter. The vil- 
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Iflf^ of tlie Banjeti contributed laige qiiK-ntiticB of 
iiiosibe, 9. bright red bean yielded by a large tree. The 
pulp inclosing the seed is not much thicker tlmii a red 
wafer, and is the portion used. It requires the addition 
of liouey to render it at all palatable. To these were 
added great numbers of the fniit which yields a variety 
of the nux vomica, from which we derive that virulent 
poison strychnia. The pnlp between the nuts ia the 
]iart eaten, and it is of a pleasant juicy nature, having a 
Bweet acididous taste. The fi-nit itself reseinhies a 
large yellow orange. 

" When under way onr usual procedure ia this : AVe 
get up a little before five in the morning; it is then 
beginning to dawn. While T am dressing, cofllce ia 
made ; and, having filled my pannikin, the remainder 
is handed to my companions, wlio eagerly partake of 
the refreshing beverage. The servants are busy load- 
ing the canoes, while the principal men are sip- 
ping the coffee, and, that being soon over, we embark. 
The next two houre are the most pleasant part of the 
day'n pail. Tlie men paddle away moat vigorously ; 
the Bnrotse, being a tribe of boatmen, have large, 
deeply-developed chests and shoulders, with indifferent 
lower extremities. They often engage in loud scold- 
ing of each other in order to relieve the tedium of 
their work. About eleven we land, and eat any meat 
which may have remained from the previous evening 
meal, or a biscuit with honey, and drink water. 

" After an hour's rest we again embark and cower 
Bndei an umbrella. The heat is oppressive, and, being 
weak from the last attack of fever, I cannot land and 
keep the camp supplied witli flesh. The men, hoi 
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quite uncovered in the siin, perspire profusely, and in 
tlie afternoon begin to stop, as if waitiiig for the catioes 
whiclj have been left behind. Sometimes we reach a 
sleeping-place two hours before sunset, and, all being 
troubled witli languor, we gladij romaiu for the nigliL 
Coffee again, and a biscuit, or a piece of course bread 
mnde of maize meal, or that of the native com, maJte 
lip the bill of fare for the evening, nnless we have been 
Ibrtnnate enough to kill something, when we boil a 
potfnl of flesh. Tliis is done by cutting it np into long 
etrips and pouring in water till it is covered. When 
that is boiled dry, the meat is considered ready. 

" The people of every village treated ua most liber- 
ally, presenting besides oxen, butter, milk, and meal, 
morethan we could stow away ia our canoes. The cows 
in this valley are now yielding, as they frequently do, 
more milk than the people can use, and both men 
and women present bntter in such quantity that I 
shall be able to refresh my men as we move along. 
Anointing the skin prevents the excessive evaporation 
of the fluids of the body, and acts as clothing in 
both euu and shade. They always made their pres- 
ents gracefully. When an ox was given the owner 
would say, 'Here is a little bit of bread for you.' 
This was pleasing, for I had been accustomed to the 
Ecchuanas presenting a miserable goat, with the pom- 
pons exclamation, ' Beliold an ox ! ' The women per- 

"tfisted in giving me copious supplies of shrill praises, 
or 'lullilooing;' but though I frequently told them 
to modify their 'great lords' and 'great lions' to more 
nnmble expressions, they so evidently intended to do 

, me honor that T could not help being pleased with the 
mr creatnres' wishes for our s 
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"Tlie raina began while we were at Wall 
Uiia is mnch later tlian usnal ; though tlie liar* 
otae valley has been in need of min, the people 
never lack abundance of food. The sliowere are 
refrealiing, but the air fcela hot and close; the 
thermometer, however, in a cool hut, stands only at 
S4°. Tlie access of the external air to any spot at 
once raiaefi its temperature above 90°. A new attack 
of fever liere caused excessive languor; hut, as I am 
already getting tired of quoting my fevera, and never 
liked to read travels myself whore much was aaid 
about the illness of the traveller, I shall henceforth 
endeavor to say little abont them. 

"Leaving Naliele, amid abundance of good wishes 
for the success of our expedition, and hopes that we 
might return accompanied with white traders, we 
began again our ascent of the river. It was now 
beginning to rise, though the rains had but just com- 
menced in the valley. The hanks are low, bnt cleanly 
cut, and seldom sloping. At low water they are from 
four to eight feet high, and make the river alwayi 
assume very much the aspect of a canal, Tiiey are ii 
some parts of whitish, tenacious clay, with strata 
black clay intermixed, and black loam in sand, oi 
pure sand stratified. As the river rises it is ahvays 
wearing to one side or the other, and is known tai 
have cut aci-osa from one bend to another, and to form 
new channels. As we coaat along the shore, piecet: 
whicli are undermined often fall in with a splash lika' 
lliat caused by the plunge of an alligator, and 
danger the canoe. 

" Before leaving tlie villages entirely, we i 
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plance at onr way of spending tlie nights. As soon 
as we land, some of tlie men cnt a little grass for my 
bed, while Maeljodna plants the poles uf the little tent. 
These are used by day for carrying burdens, for the 
Barotse fashion is exactly like that of the natives of 
India, only the burden is fastened near the ends of the 
pole, and not suspended by long cords. The bed is 
made, and boxes ranged on each side of it, and then 
the tent pitched over all. Four or five feet in front of 
my tent is placed the principal or kotia fire, the wood 
f.)r which must be colleijted Ijy the man who oecupies 
•he post of herald, and takes as his perquisite tlie 
lieads of all the oxen slaughtered, and of all the game 
too. Each person knows the station he is to occupy, 
in reference to tlie post of honor at the fire in front of 
the door of the tent The two Makololo occupy my 
Hglit and left, both in eating and sleeping, as long aa 
fhe journey lasts. But Mashanana, my bead boatman, 
makes his bed at the door of the tent as soon as I re- 
tire. The rest, divided into small companies accord- 
ing to their tribes, make sheds all round tlie fire, Icav- j 
ing a horseshoe-shaped space in front suflicient for tlie ] 
cattle to stand in. The fire gives confidence to the ] 
oxen, so the men are always carefiil to keep them in j 
sight of it. The sheds are formed by planting two J 
stout forked poles in an inclined direction, and placing! 
another over these in a horizontal position. A num- ; 
ber of branchea are then stuck in the ground in the \ 
dii-cetion to which the poles are inclined, the twigs 1 
drawn down to the horizontal pole and tied with strip* ■] 
of bark. Long grass is then laid over the branches is I 
inffiuient quantity to draiv off the rain, and wo have ] 
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flieds open to tlic fire in front, bnt Becnro from beasts 
bcliiud. In lets than an lioiir ^rc were nsnally all 
under cover. AVc never lacked abundance of grass 
during the whole jonmcy. It is a picturesque sight at 
night, when the clear bright moon of these climatea', 
Efhincea on the sleeping forms around, to look out npon 
the attitudes of profound rci)oso both men an J beasts 
Msumc. There being no danger from wild animals in 
Biich a night, the iircs arc allowed almost to go out; 
and as there is no fear of hungry dogs coming over 
elecpci-s and devouring the food, or quietly eating up 
the poor fellows' blankets, which at best were but 
prcasy skins, which Bonietiines happened in the vU- 
kges, the picture was one of perfect pence. 

"Part of our company marc! led along the banks 
with the oxen, and part went in the canoes, but our 
pace was regulated by the speed of the men on shore. 
Their course was rather dilHcult, on account of the 
nnmbti's of departing and re-entering branelics of tho 
Leeambye, which they had to avoid or wait at till we 
femcd them over. Tho number of alligators is pro- 
digious, and in tliia river they are more savage than in 
Borne others. Many children are carried off annually 
at Scshckc and other towns; for, notwithstanding tho 
danger, wh.cn they go down forwater they almost ahvaya 
must play a while. This reptile is said by the natives to 
strike the victim with its tail, then drag him in and 
drown him. AYlien lying in the water watching for 
prey, the body never appears. Many calves are lost 
also, and it is seldom that a number of cows can swim 
over at Scshcko without some loss. I never could 
BToid sliuddering on seeing my men swimming across 
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these branches, after one of tlicm Lad boon catight by 
Uic ihigli and taken below. Ho, howcvci-, retained, as 
nearlv all of them in the most trying clreunistances do, 
liis full presence of mind, and, having a small, stjnare, 
rajjgcd-edged javelin with hiin, when di-agged to tlie 
bottom, gave tlio alligator a stab behind the shoulder. 
The alligator, writhing in pain, left him, and he came 
out with the deep marks of the roptile'e teeth on iiia 
tliigli. Here the people hare no antipathy to persons 
who have met with sndi an adventure, bnt, in the Rt- 
mangwato and Bakwain tribes, if a man is either bit- 
ten, or even has had water splashed over liim by tho 
reptile's tail, he is expelled his tribe. When on the 
Zonga we saw one of the Eamnngwato living ainang 
the Bayciye, who had tho misft'i"tune to have been 
bitten and driven out of his tribe in consequence. 
Fcjiring tliat I would regnrd him ivith the same dia- 
gnst which his countrymen proftiss to feel, he would 
not tell me the cause of his exile, bnt tlio Eayeiye 
infoiTiicd mo of it, and the scarg of the teeth were 
visible on his thigh. If tho IJakivains happened to 
go near an alligator they would spit on the jrronnd, 
and indicate its presence by saying, ' IJoleo ki bo' — 
' There is sin.' They imagine ihc mei-e sight of it 
would give inflammation of tlio eyes; and though 
they eat the zebra wilbont hesitalion, yet if one bitee 
a raan ho is cx]>clled the tribe, and obliged to talje 
Lis wife and family away to the Kalahari. Tliose 
curious relics of the animal worship of fomier tiraoe 
scarcely e.xiat among the JIakololo. Sebitnane acted 
on the principle, 'Whatever is fnod for men is food 
for me ; ' so no man is here considered unclean. Tho 
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Barotse appear Indii.cd to pray to alligatora and c 
Uicm too, i'or ■^'Lcn I wounded a water-ant dope, e 
mocliose, it took to the -water; wlieti near the other 
side of the river an alligator appeared at its tail, and 
then both sank together. Mashauanii, who was nearer 
to it than I, told me tliat, ' tlioiigh he had called to it I 
to let his meat alone, it refused to listen.' One day I 
we paesod some Uarotsc lads who bad speared an alii- I 
gator, and were waiting in expectation of its floating J 
Boon after. The meat has a strong musky odor, not at ] 
all inviting for any one except the very hungry. 

"On the 27tli of December we were at tlic confln- 
enco of the Lceba and Leeainbye (lat. 14° 10' S., long-. 
23° 35' E.). Masiko, the Parotse chief, for whom wo 
had some captives, lived ueai-ly duo cast of this point. 
Thej were two little boys, a little girl, a young man, 
and two middle-aged women. One of these was a 
member of a Cabiinpe tribe, who knock out both up- 
per and lower front teeth aa a distinction. As we had 
been informed by the captives on the previous Sun- 
day that Masiko was in the habit of seizing all or- 
phans, and those who have no powerful friend in tho 
tribe whose protection they can claim, and scJling 
them for clothing to the llambari, we thought the 
objection of tho women to go first to his town before 
seeing their friends quite reasonable, and resolved to 
send a party of our own people to sec them safely 
among their relatives. I told the captive young man 
to inform Masiko that he was very unlike his father 
Banturn, who had refused to sell his people to Mam- 
bari. lie will i)robably be afi'aid to deliver si 
fliessago himself, but it ia meant for bis people, and 
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they win circniate it pretty widely, and Slaako maj 
may yet feci a little presenro from witliont. 

*' Wo now began to ascend the LcebA. The water 
is blaek io cjlor as compared witli the main stream, 
vliifU hero assnmcs the name Kabompo. The Leeba 
fuyxi placidly, and, unlike the parent river, receives 
numbers of little rivulets from both sides. It winds 
ilowly tlirongh the most charming meadows, each of 
which has either a soft, sedgy centre, large pond, or 
trickling rill down tlic middle. The treesare now cov- 
ered witli a profusion of the freshest foliage, and seem 
planted in gronpg of snch pleasant, graceful outline 
tliat art conld give no additional chann. The grass, 
which liad been burned off and was growing again 
after the rains, was short and green, and all the sce- 
nery so like that of a carefiiily-t ended gentleman's park, 
that one is scarcely reminded that the surrounding re- 
gion is in the hands of simple nature alone. I snspect 
that the level meadows are inundated annnally, for the 
spots on which the trees stand are elevated three or 
four feet above tliem, and tlicsc elevations, being of 
different shapes, give the strange variety of outline of 
tlic park-like woods. Numbers of a fresh-water shell 
»rc scattered all over those valleys. The elevations, 
AS I have observed elsewhere, are of a soft, sandy soil, 
and the meadows of black, ricli alluvial loam. There 
arc many beautiful flowers, and many bees to sip their 
nectar. 

"When wo reached the part of tlie river opposite 

to the village of Manenko, the tirst female chief whom 

we encountered, two of tho people called Bahmda, or 

rBalunda, camo to ns in their little canoe. From them 
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wo learned that Kolimbftta, ono of our party, who had 
been in the habit of" visiting tlicse parts, was believed 
by the Uiilunda to have acted as a guide to the niar- 
. aaders, whosceaptivcs we were now returning. They 
very naturally suspected this, from the facility with 
which their villages had been found, and, as they had 
sineo removed them to some distance from the river, 
tliey were unwilling to lead iis to their places of con- 
cealment. We wci-o in bad repute, but, having a cap- 
tive boy and gii'I to show in evidence of Sekcletn and 
ourselves not being partakers in the guilt of interior 
men, I conld freely express my desire that all slioidd 
live in peace. 

"At* it would have hcen impolitic to pass Ma 
nenko, or any chief, without at least showing so mnch 
respect as to call and explain the ohjccts of onr ]>ass- 
ing through the country, we waited two entire days 
for the rctnm of the messengers to JIanonko ; and as 
I could not huiTy matters, I went into the adjacent 
country to search for meat for tho camp. 

"The country is furnished largely with forest, 
having occasionally open lawns covci'cd witli grass, 
not in tufts as in the south, but so closely plantetl that 
ono cannot see the soil. '\Vc caine upon a man and 
his two wives and children, bniTiing coarse rushes and 
tlio stalks of tsitla, growing in a brackibli marsh, in 
onlcr to extract a kind of salt from tho ashes. Tiioy 
make a funnel of branches of trees, and line it with 
grass rope, twisted round until it is, as it were, a bee- 
Vivc-roof inverted. The ashes are put into water, in 
a calabash, and then it is allowed lo percolate through 
the email hole in the bottom and through the grass. 
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W^Iien tins n^ator is evaporated in tlie eun, it jnelds 
Buiiicieiit eiilt to form a relish -with food. The women 
nuil cliiidrcu fleU witli procipitiitioii, but wc sat down 
at a distance, and allowed the man time to gain coiii^ 
age enough to speak. lie, however, trembled excea- 
fiivclj at the apparition before him; bnt when we 
explained that onr object was to hunt game, and not 
men, he became calm, and called back his wives. We 
Boon afterward came to anotlier party on the same er- 
rand with oureelves. The man had a bow about six 
feet long, and iron-headed arrows about thirty inchea 
in length ; he had also wooden arrows neatly bai-bcd, 
to slioot in cases where be might not be quite certain 
of recovering them again. We soon aftcnvard got a 
zebra, and gave our bunting aeqiiaii^tances such a 
liberal share that we soon became friends. 

"On the Ctli of January 1S54, we reached the 
village of another female chief, named Nyamoana, 
■who is said to be the mother of Mancuko, and sister 
of Shinto or Kabompo, the greatest Biilonda chief in 
this part of the country. Ilcr people had but re- 
cently come to the present locality, and had erected 
only twenty Imts. Iler liusband, Sanioana, was 
clothed in a kilt of green and red baize, and was 
armed with a spear and a broadsword of antiqne form, 
about eighteen inches long and tlirec broad. The 
chief and lier husband were sitting on skins placed in 
Uie middle of a circle thirty paces in diameter, a little 
raised above the ordinary level of the ground, and 
having a trench round it. Outside the trench sat 
about a hundred persons of all ages and both sexes. 
The men wore well nrmed with be ws, arrows, speara, 
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«id broadsworda. Beside tlic liusband sat a rather 
aged woman, Lavinj^ a bad outward eqnint in the left 
eye. We put down our arms about forty yards off, 
and I walked up to the centre of the circular bench, 
and saluted bim in the usual way by clapping tho 
hands together in their fashion. lie pointed to hia 
wife, 08 much as to say the lionor belongs to her, 1 
wluted her in tlie rame way, and a mat having been 
drouglit, I Bqnatted down in front of them, 

"Tho talker was tlien called, and I was asked who 
was my spokesman. Having pointed to Kolimbota, 
who knew their dialect best, the palaver began in due 
form. I explained the real objects I had in view, 
withont any attempt to mystify or appear in any 
Other character than my own, fur I have always been 
satisfied that, even though there were no other con- 
siderations, tho trulhfnl way of dealing with tho un- 
civilized is unquestionably the best. Kolimbota re- 
peated to Nyanioana's talker what I had said to him. 
lie delivered it all verbatim to her husband, who re- 
peated it again to her. It was thus all rehcai'sed fonr 
times over, in a tone loud enough to bo beard by the 
whole party of andilors. The response came back by 
tlio same roundabout ronte, beginning at the lady to 
her husband, etc. 

"By way of gaining their eonfidcnee, I showed 
tlieni my hair, wliiiih is considered a curiosity in all 
tliia region. They said, 'Is tluit hair? It is the 
mane of a Hon, and not hair at all.' Some thought 
that I had made a wig of liou's mane, as they some- 
times do with fibres of the ' ifo,' and dye it black, and 
twist it so as to rcpciuble a mass of tbcir own wool. 




I could not return tlio joke by telling them that 
tlieirs was not liair, but the wool of sheep, for tliey 
Lave none of tbcse in the country ; and oven tliough 
tbej hntl, as Ilerodotus remarked, ' the African sheep 
are clothed with hair, and men's heads with wool.' 
So I had to be content with asserting that mine waa 
tlio real original hair, snch as theirs woald have been 
had it not been seorclied and frizzled by the sun. In 
proof of what the snn could do, I compared my own 
bronzed face and hands, then about the same in com- 
plexion as tlio lighter-colored llakololo, with llic 
white skin of my chest. They readily believed tliat, 
BS tlicy go nearly naked and fully exposed to that in. 
flnencc, wo might bo of common origin after all. 
Here, as everywhere, when beat and moisture aro 
combined, the people aro very dark, but not qnito 
black. Tlierc ia alwaj'S a shade of bi-own in tho most 
deeply colored. I showed my watch and pocket 
compass, which are considered great cnriositics; but, 
though the lady was called on by her liiisband to 
look, sho would not be persuaded to approach near 
enough. 

"Ab tlio Loebft seemed still to como from tho di- 
rection in which wo wished to go, I was desii-ous of 
proceeding farther up with the canoes; but Nyamo- 
ana was anxious that we should allow her people to 
EOndact us to her brother Shinto; and when I ex- 
plahied the advantage of water-carriage, sho repro- 
seuted that her brother did not live near tho river, 
and, moreover, tliei'e was a cataract in front, ovei 
rhieh it would bo difficult to convey the canoes. Sho 
rae afraid, too, that the Ualobalo, whose country lies 
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to the west of tlio rivor, not knowing the objects for 
wliictiweliad come, would kill ua. To my reply that 
I haJ been bo often tlireatencd witli dc»th it' I vis- 
ited a new tribe that I was now more afraid of killing 
any ono than of being killed, she rejoined that tlio 
lialobale would not kill rac, but the Makololo would 
ail be sacriiiccd as their enemies. Tliia produced con- 
siderable cfi'cct on my companions, and indinod tliem 
to the plan of Kyamoana, of going to tho town of lior 
tii-othcr rather than ascending the Lceba. The ar- 
ri\al of Manenko herself on the scene threw so much 
weight into the scale on their sido that I was forced 1 
to yield the point. 

"Manenko -was a tall, strapping woman abont 
twenty, distinguished by a profusion of ornaments and 
mcdieines hnng ronnd licr pci-son; the latter are sup- 
posed toactaschanns, Uer body was smeared all over 
with a mixture of fat and red odiro, as a protection 
against the weather; a necessary precaution, for, like 
most of the Balouda ladies, she was otherwise in a state of 
fi-igbtfid nndity. This was not from want of clothing, 
for, being a chief, she might have been as well clad aa 
any of her Eubjeets, but from her peculiar Weas of elo- 
gance in dress. When she airived witli licr husband, 
Sambanza, they listened for some time to the stato- 
ments I wiis making to the people of Nyauioana, aftei 
wliieli the linsband, acting as spokesman, commenced 
an oration, stating the reasons for their coming, and, 
dnring every two or three seconds of the delivery, he 
picked up a litt'L' sand, and rubbed it on tho upper 
part of his arms and chest. This is a common mode 
of ealutation in Londa; and when they wisli to be 
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ccssivcly polite, they bring a quantity of asbea or pi- 
day iu a pieue of eliin, and, taking up liandfuls, rub it 
on the diest and nppcr front part of cacli arm ; others, 
in saluting, drum their ribs with their dbows; whilo 
others etili touch tlic ground with one cheek after the 
other, and dap their liands. The chiefs go through 
the manoeuvre of nibbing tlie sand on the arms, but 
only make a feint at picking up some, "Wlien Sam 
banza liad finished his oration, he rose up, and sliowcd 
bis ankles ornamented with a bundle of copper rings; 
liiid tlicy been vciy lieavy, they would have made him 
adopt a straggling walk. Some chiefs liave really bo 
many as to bo forced, by the weight and size, to keep 
on« foot apart from the other, tho weight being a 
Bcrioua inconvenience in walking, 

" Manenko gave us some manioc roots in the morn- 
ing, and had determined to carry our baggagd to her 
undc's, Ivabompo or Shinto. AVc had heard a sample 
of what she could do with her tongue; and as neither 
my men nor myself had much inclination to cucouuwa. 
a scolding from this black Mrs. Caudle, we made ready 
the packages ; hut she came and said tho men whom 
elie Iiad ordered for tho service had not yet come; 
they would arrive to-morrow. Being on low and dia- 
Bgreeable diet, I i'elt annoyed at this further delay, and 
ordered the packages to be put into the canoes to pro- 
ceed up tho river without her servants; hut Manenka' 
was not to be circumvented in this way ; she came for'] 
ward with her peop'c, and said hei uncle would be 
angr)' if she did not carry forward the tusks and goods 
of Sckeletn, seized the luggage, and declared that she 
would carry it iu spite of me, My men succumbed 
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looncr to tliis petticoat goremnicnt tlinii I felt inclinod I 
to do, and left me no power ; and, beiiij!; unwilling to I 
encounter licr tongue, I was moving oft' to tlie canoos, I 
when she gave me a kind explanation, and, with \\m\ 

hand on my shoulder, put on a motlicrly loot, saying, i 
' Now, my little man, jnst do aa tlio rest liiivc done.' 
Jty feelings of annoyance of course vanislicd, ttud I , 
went out to try and get some meat, 

"On startingjthe morning of tlio 11th, S;imoanH(o! 
rather Myamoana, for the ladies are t!io chiefs here) 
presented a string of beads, and a shell highly valued 
among them, as an atonement for liaving assisted 
Mancnko, as they tlionght to yex me the day lieforo. 
They seemed anxious to avert any evil which might 
arise fi-om my displeasure; but liaving replied that I 
never kept my anger np all night, they were much 
pleased to see mo satisfied. We had to cross, in a 
canoe, a stream which Bows past tlie village of Nyar 
moana. ilanenko's doctor waved some ehamis over 
her, and she took some in her hand and on her hody 
before she ventured upon the water. One of my fnen 
spoke rather loudly when near the doctor's haskot of 
meditinea. Tiio doctor reproved him, and ahvaya 
spoke in a whisper himself, glancing back to the basket 
as if afi-aid of being heard by something therein. So 
much superstition Is quite imknown in the south, and 
is mentioned here to show the difl'erence in the feelings 
of this new people, and the comparative want of rever- 
ence on these points among Kaifcrs and Beclinanas. 

" Manouko was accompanied by her husband and 
her drummer ; the latter continued to thump moat 
vigorously until a heavy, drizzling mist set iii and com- 



pelled biin to desist. Iler Imsband used various incan- 
tations and vociferations to drive away the rain, but 
down it poured incessantly, and on our Amazon went, 
In tho very lightest marching order, and at a pace that 
few of tlie men could keep up witli. Being on ox- 
back, I kept pretty close to our leader, and asked her 
why eho did not clothe herself during tho rain, and 
learned that it is not considered proper for a chief to 
Bp|)car cfl'emiuato. IIo or sho must always wear tho 
appearance of robust youth, and bear vicissitudes with 
out wincing. My men, in admiration of her pedestrian 
powers, every now and tlicn remarked, ' Manenko ia a 
soldier;' and thoroughly wet and cold, wo were all 
glad when sho proposed a halt to prepare our night's 
lodging on the banks of a Btreara. 

" T!ie forests became more dense as wo went 
north. We travelled mucli more in the deep gloom of 
tlic forest than in open sunlight. No passage existed 
on either side of the narrow path made by tho axe. 
Large climbing plants entwined themselves aronnd the 
trunks and branches of gigantic trees like boa con- 
Btrictors, and they often do constrict the trees by which 
they rise, and, killing them, stand erect themselves. 
The bark of a line tree found in abundance hero, and 
called ' motuia,' is used by the Uarotee fur making iisli- 
lines and nets, and the ' moiompi,' so well adapted for 
paddles by its lightness and flexibility, was abund- 
ant. There were other trees quite new to my compan- 
ione ; many of them ran np to a height of lit^y feet of 
one thickness, and without branches. 

"The number of little villages seemed about einal 
to tho number of valleys. At some we stopped and 
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vanced. Otiiera we found deserted, 
Laving Bcizcd the inhabitants, thoiiyli the drum of 
Miinenko waa kept beaten pretty conetantly, in order 
to give notice of the approach of great people. Wlien 
WG had decided to remain for tUc night at any village, 
the inhabitants lent ns the i-oofa of their huts, wliich in 
fonn rcEcmblc those of the Makololo, or a Chinaman's 
hat, and can be taken off the walls at pleasure. They 
lifted them off, and hronglit tiiem to the spot we had 
selected as our lodging, and, when my men had propped 
them up with stakes, they wcro then safely housed for 
the niglit. Every one who comes to salute cither 
llanonko or ourselves rubs the upper parts of the arms 
and chest -witii ashes; those who wish to show pro- 
founder reverence put some also on the face. 

" We found tliat every village had its idols near it. 
This ifi the ease all through the country of the Ealonda, 
BO that, when we came to an idol in the woods, wo 
always knew that wc were within a quarter of an liour 
of human habitations. One very ugly idol wo passed 
rested on a horizontal beam placed on two upright 
posts. This beam was fumiahod with two loops of 
cord, as of a chain, to suspend offerings before it. On 
remarking to my companions that these idols had ears, 
but that they heai-d not, etc., I learned that the Balou- 
da, and even the Barotsc, believe that divination may 
be perfonned by means of these blocks of wood and 
clay! and though the wood itself could not Iiear, Iho 
owners had medicines by which it could be made to 
Lear and give responses, so that if an enemy wcro ftp- 
proaching they would havo full information. 
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"Wliilc delayed, by Mancnko's inaDngcincTit, 
■mong llic B<iloiidfl vilingoB, a little to the south of the 
toim of Sliinte, we wero well supplied by the villagers 
with swoct potatoes and green maize ; Saiiibanza went 
to Ilia mother's village for snpplies of otlier food. I 
was laboring under fever, and did not find it very dit- 
ficidt to exereiso patience with her whims; but it being 
Saturday, I thought we might aa well go to the town 
for Sunday (15th). ' No ; her messenger must return 
from her undo first.' Being enre that the answer of 
the uncle would he favorable, I thought we might go 
on at once, and not lose two days in the same spot. 
'No, it is our custom;' and everything else I could 
urge was answered in the genuine pertinacious lady 
6tylc. She ground some meal for me mth her own 
hands, and when she brought it told me she had actu- 
ally gone to a village and begged corn for tlie purpose. 
She said this with an air as if the inference must be 
dravni by even a stupid white man : ' I know how to 
manage, don't I J ' It was refreshing to get food which 
could bo eaten without producing the unpleasantness 
described by the Tlev. John Newton, of St. Mary's, 
AVooInoth, London, when obliged to eat the same roots 
while a slave in the "West Indies. The day (January 
14), for a wonder, was fair, and the sun shone, so aa to 
allow us to dry onr clothing and other goods, many of 
which were mouldy and rotten from the long-continued 
damp. The guns rusted, in spite of being oiled eveiy 
evening. 

"During the night wc were all awakened by a ter- 
rific shriek from one of Manonko's ladies. Slie piped 
out so loud and long that wc all imagined slie had bcoB 
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Kizcd by a Hon, and my men sn-itclied uj) tlicir arms, 
which they always place so as to be retidy at a mo- 
ment's notice, and ran to tlie resene; but ivc i'oiind 
the alarm ]iad been caused by one of tlic oxen tlirust- 
ing Ilia head into lier hnt and emelliug her: bIio had 
IJut her band on bis cold, wet nose, and thonglit it 
svas ail over with licr. 

" On Sunday afternoon messengers arrived from 
Shinto, expressing bis approbation of the objects we 
had in view in our jonmey through the country, and 
that ho waa glad of the prospect of a -vray being 
opened by ■which white men might visit him, and 
allow him to 2>urehasc ornaments at pleasure. Ma- 
ncnko now threatened in sport to go on, and I soon 
afterward perceived that what now seemed to me the 
dilly-dallying way of ibis lady was tlie ])ropcr mode 
of making acquaintance with the Balonda; and ranch 
of the favor with which I was received in different 
places was owing to my sending forward messcngerB 
to state tlio object of our coming before entering each 
town and village. Wlien we came in sight of a village 
we sat down under the shade of a tree and sent for- 
ward a man to give notice who we were and what 
wore our objects. The head man of the village then 
sent out Ilia principal men, as Sliintc now did, to bid 
na welcome and show us a tree under which we might 
iloep. Before I had prolited by the rather tedious 
teaching of Manenko, I sometimes entered a villagu 
«nd created unintentional alann, 

"Our friends infonned us that Sliinte would be 
tiighly honored by the presence of three wliite men 
in his town at once. Two others had sent fonvard 
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notice of their approach fi'om anotlior qnartcr (th 
n-ost) ; coul J it be Eartli or Krapf ? How pleasant 
meet witli Europeans in Buch an out-of-the-way region 
Tlie rush of thoughts made ine almost forget my 
fever. Aro they of tho same color aa I am? ' Yes; 
exactly BO.' And have the same hair ? 'Is that liair? 
wo thought it was a wig; wc never saw tho liko 
before; this ichitc man must be of the sort that lives 
in the sea' llenceforth my men took the hint, and 
always Bounded my praises as a tnio specimen of the 
variety of white men who live in the sea. ' Only- 
look at his hair; it is made quite sti-aight by the 
Bca-water I ' 

" Aa tho strangers had woolly hair liko thcmEcIvea, 
I had to give up the idea of meeting anytliing niorQ 
European than two half caste rortnguese, engaged is 
trading for sIiiveB, ivoi"y and hccs'-wax. 

"After a short march on tho ICtli, wo came to a 
roost lovely valley about a mile and a half wide, and 
stretcliing away eastward np to a low prolongation of 
Hoiiakadzi. A small stream meanders down tlic cen- 
tre of this pleasant green glen: and on a little nil, 
whicli flows into it from tho western side, stands tlie 
town of Jvaboiupo, or, as ho likes best to Ire caJJodi 
Shinto. (Lat. 12" 37' S., Long. 23" 47' E.) AVhoi. 
Manenko thouglit tho sun was high enough for na to 
mnko a lucky entrance, we found tho town embowered 
in banana and otlicr tropicil trees having grait cxpan- 
' leaf; the streets arc straight, and jircscut s 
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of the eonrts whicli suiroiind the huts aro wonderfully 
straight, and made of upright poles a few inches apart, 
witli strong grass or Icaty bus lies neatly woven between. 
In the courts were small plantations of tobacco, and a 
little Bolanaeeons plant which the Ualonda nsc as a rcl 
isL ; also eugar-cano and bananas. 

"We were honored next day with a grand rcccp- , 
tionby Shinto about eleven o'clock. Sambanza claimal 
the honor of presenting us, Manenko being slightly 
indisposed. The kotla, or place of audience, was about 
a hundred yards square, and two graceful Bpeciinens 
of a species of banian stood near one end ; under one 
of these sat Shintc, on a sort of throne covered with a 
leopard's sJdn. lie had on a checked jacket, and a 
kilt of scarlet baize edged with green ; many strings 
of large beads hung from his neck, and his limbs were 
covered with iron and copper armlets and bracelets ; 
on his head he woro a helmet made of heads woven 
neatly together, and crowned with a great bunch of 
gooae-featliers. Close to him sat three lads with li 
slieaves of arrows over tlieir shoulders. 

" AVhen wc entered the kotla, the whole of Manen- 
ko's party saluted Shinte by clapping their hands, and 
Sarabanza did obeisance by rubbing his chest and a 
with ashes. One of the trees being unoccupied, I re- 
treated to it for the sake of the shade, and my whole 
party did the same. We were now about forty yards 
from the chief, and could see the whole ceremony. The 
difl'ercnt sections of the tribe came forward in the same 
way that we did, the head man of each making obei- 
sance with ashes which he carried with him for the pur- 
pose ; then came the soldiers, all armed to the teeth, run- 
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nin^ and sliontiiin; toward us, with their swords drawn, 
and their faces screwed uji so as to appear as Bavage as 
possible, for tho piir[>oso, I thought, of tryhig wliethcr 
they could not iiiako lis take to our lieels. Aa we did 
not, they turned round toward Shinto and sainted him, 
tLcn retired, Wienall hadeomoand were scaled, then 
bc^ti tlic curious capei-ing nsually seen iu pichos. A 
man starts up, and imitates the most approved attitudes 
observed in actual tight, aa throwing one javelin, receiv- 
ing another on tho shield, springing to one side to avoid 
a third, running backward, or forward, leaping, etc. 
This over, Sainhanza and the spokesman of Nyamoana 
Btalkod backward and forward in fi-ont of Shinto, and 
gavo forth, in a loud voice, all they had been able to 
Icam, cither from myself or people, of my jiast history 
and connection with thcMukololo; the return of the 
captives; the wish to open the country to trade; the 
Biblo as n word from licaven ; the white man's desire 
fur tho tribes to live in peace : ho ought to have taught 
tlio Hiikololo that first, for tho Biili>nda never attacked 
them, yet they had assailed t!ie Ealonda: perhaps ho 
is fibbing, perhaps not; they rather thought lie was ; 
but as tho Dalonda had good hearts, and Shinto had 
never done harm to any one, he had better receive tha 
white man well, and send him on his way. 

" When nine s]>eaker8 had conclnded their orations, 
Shinto stood up, and so did all the people. lie had 
maintained true African dignity of manner all tha 
while, but uiy people remarked that ho scarecly evei 
took his eyes oil' mc for a moment. About a thousand 
people were present, acconling to my calculation, and 
three hundred soldiers. The sim Lad now become 
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hot ; and tbo bccuc ended by tlio Mambari disc'barging 
tlieir giiDs, 

"Wo were awakened the followiiig night by ft 
message from Sliinto, retiiiesting a visit at a very im- 
Bcasonablc hour. As I was just in the sweating stago 
of an intermittent, and the path to the town lay 
throngh a wet valley, I declined going, Kolinibota, 
who knows tbcir customs best, urged mc to go; but, 
independent of sickness, I bated words of the night 
and deeds of darkness. ' I was neither a hyena nor a 
witch.' IColirabota thought that we onglit to conform 
to their wislies in cverj-tlung : I thonght wo ongbt to 
have some choice in the matter as well, wliich put him 
into high dudgeon. Ilowevcr, at ton next morning 
wo went, and were led into tlic courts of Shinte, tlio 
walls of which were woven rods, all very neat and 
high. Many trees stood within the inulosnrc, and 
atibi-dcd a grateful fibadc. Those bad boon planted 
for we saw some recently put in, with grass wound 
round tlic trunk to protect them from the sun. Tho 
Other^vise waste corncra of tlic streets wcro planted 
■with sugar-cane and bananas, wliich spread their krge 
light leaves ovci' the walls. 

" The Ficus Indica tree, under wlUch wo now sat, 
had very .arge IcJU'cs, but showed its relationsliip to 
tho Indian banian by sending down shoots towai-d 
the ground. Sliinte soon came, and appeared a man 
of upward of fifty-tive years of .age, of iVank and open 
countenance, and abont the middle height, lie seemed 
in good humor, and said ho had expected yesterday 
'that a man who came from tlio gods would have 
upproacbcd and talked to Lim.' That had been my 
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own intention in going to the reception; but when 
we cftnie and saw the fonnidaUc prepai-ations, Bid all 
his own men keeping at least forty yards off from him, 
I yielded to the solicitations of my men, and remained 
by the tree opposite to tliat nndcr which he sat. His 
remark coniirmed ray previous belief tliat a frank, 
, open, fearless, manner is the nmst winning with all 
these Africans. I stated the oljject of my jonmey and 
mission, and to all I advanced the old gentleman clap- 
ped his hands in approbation. He replied throngh a 
spokesman; then all the company joined in the ro- 
Bponsc by clapping of hands, too. 

" After tlio moi'o serious business was over, I 
aeked if he had ever seen a white man before. lie 
replied, 'Never; yon arc the very Jirst I have seen 
with a white skin and straight hair; your clothing, 
too, is different from any wo have ever seen.' They 
had been visited by native Portuguese and Hambari 
only. 

" On learning from some of the people tliat 
'Shinte'a month was bitter for want of tasting ox- 
flesh,' I presented him with an ox, to his great de- 
light; and, as his country is so well adapted for cattle, 
I advised him to begin a trade in cows with tho 
Makololo. lie was i)leascd with the idea, and when 
wo returned from Loanda, we found that he had prof- 
ited by the hint, for he had got three, and one of 
them justided my opinion of the country, for it was 
more like a prize heifer for fatness than any we liad 
fieen in Afi'ica. lie soon attcrward sent us a basket 
of green maize boiled, another of manioc-meal, and a 
email fowL 
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" I was awakened at an early Lour iiy a messenger 
fixjiu Sliinte; but the tliii-st of a raging I'cfcr bcijig 
just assuaged by tbe bnrstlng forth of a copious por- 
Epiration, I Jcdincd going for a few hours. Violent 
action of the heart all the way to the town did not 
predispose me to he patient with the delay wliich 
then occurred, probably on account of the di\nnation 
being unfavorable: 'They could not find Shinto.' 
When I returned to bed, another message was ro- 
eeived, ' Shinte wished to say all lie had to tell rao 
at once.' This was too tempting an offer, bo wo went, 
and he had a fowl ready in hia hand to present, also a 
basket of manioc-meal, and a calabash of mead. Re- 
ferring to the constantly-recurring attacks of fever, he 
remarked that it was the only thing wliieh would pro- 
vent a successful issue to my journey, fur he had men 
to guide mo who knew all the ]>ath8 which led to the 
whito men. lie had himself ti'avolled far when a 
yonng man. On asking what ho would recommend 
for the fever, ' Drink plenty of the mead, and as it 
gets in, it will drive the fever out.' It was rather 
strong, and I suspect he liked the remedy pretty well, 
even though bo had no fever. 

"Shinto was most ansions to see tbe pietnrca of 
tlio magic lantern ; but fever bad so weakening an ef- 
fect, and I had such violent action of tbe heart, with 
buzzing in the ears, that I could not go for several 
days; when I did go for the purpose, he had hia prin- 
cipal men and tbe same crowd of court-beauties n&ar 
him as at tbe reception. The first ]iicture exhibited 
was Abraham about to slaughter his son Isaac ; it was 
ihown as large as life, and tho uplU'ted knife was in 
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tho act of striking the lad ; the Ealonda men re- 
m^kcd tliat the picture was much more like a god 
than the things of wood or clay tliej worshipped. I 
explained that this man was the first of a race to 
whom God had given the Bihle wo now held, and 
that among his children our Saviour appeared. Tho 
ladies listened with silent awe; but, when I moved 
tlio siidc, the uplifted dagger moving toward them, 
they tlionght it was to be sheathed in their bodies in- 
fitead of Isaac's. ' Mother 1 mother 1 ' all shouted at 
once, and off they rushed helter-skelter, tumbUng pell- 
me!l over each other, and over the little idol-huts and 
tobaceo-bushes : wi^ could not get one of them back 
again. Shinto, however, eat bravely through tho 
whole, and aftcr\vard examined the infitniment with 
interest. An explanation was always added after 
each tinio of showing its powers, so that no one 
should imagine thei-o was aught supernatural in it; 
and had Mr. Murray, who kindly brought it from Eng- 
land, seen its popularity among both Makololo and 
Baloiida, he would have been gratified with tho di- 
rection his generosity then took. It was the only 
mode of instruction I was ever pressed .to repeat. 
The people eamc long distances for the express pur- 
pose of seeing the objects and hearing the explana- 
tions.*' 

Livingstone remained ten days in tlio town of 
Bliinte, resting liis party, and making preparations for 
the journey ^rcstward towards the Portuguese terri- 
tory. This was likely to be the most hazardous part 
of llio trip, since the natives themselves were not 
act^uaintcd with the regions beyond those they in- 
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habited. Tlio eliiii" interposed no obstacle, for half- 
brood traders from Loando sumetiniea readied bie 
ton-n ; but ho could oulr furnish guides for a short 
distance. 

"As the last proof of fricndsbip," Livingstone saj^ 
" Shinto eaino into iny tent, tbongli it could scarcely 
contain inoro than one person, looked at all tlie euri 
ositics, the rjnicRsilver, the looking-glass, books, hair 
bnisboa, comb, watch, etc., etc., with the greatest inlep- 
est; then closing the tent, so that none of liis own 
people might sec thn oxtravagiinee of wliieh he waa 
about to be guilty, he drew out from liis clotliing a 
string of beads, and tlie end of a conical shell, wbicli is 
considered, in regions far from tlie sen, of as groat 
value as the Lord Mayor's badge is in London, lie 
bung it round my neck, and said, ' Tbei-e, now you 
home a (iroof of my friendship.' 

" My men informed ine that these shells are bo 
highly valued in tin's qnai-ter, as evidences of distinc- 
tion, that for two of tliem a slave might be bought, 
and live would be considered a handaomo ])rice for an 
filopbant's tusk wcrth ten pounds. At our last in- 
terview old Sliinte pointed out our principal guide, 
Liteniese, a man alK>ut titty, who was, he said, ordered 
to remain by ii3 till wo siiould roach the sea; that I 
had now lotl Sekeletu far beliind, and must Jienceforth 
look to Shinto alono for aid, and that it wonid always 
be most cbeerfully rendered. This was only a ])oiito 
way of expressing bis wislios for my success. It was 
the good words only of the guides ndiich were to aid ma 
from tiic next chief, Ivatoma, on to the sea; tbey wero 
to turn back on roaclung bim ; but be gjue a good sup- 
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ply of food for the journey before us, and, after men- 
tioning as a reason for letting us go even now that no 
one could say we had been driven away from the town, 
since we had been several days with him, he gave a 
most hearty salutation, and we parted with tho 
that Ood might bless him.'' 
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IT. — FBOII SniXTE TO LOANDA. 

THE party left the town of SLinte on tlio 2Cth of 
January, with eight of the eliiefs men to assist 
in can-ying tlieJr luggage. Wo continue tlio narrative 
in Livingstone's words : 

"Wo passed, in a northerly direction, down the 
lovely valley on whicli the town stands, then went a 
little to the west throngh pretty open forest, and slept 
at a village of Biilonda. In the morning we had a 
fine range of green hills, called Saloislio, on our right, 
and were informed that lliey were rather thickly in- 
habited by the people of Sliinte, who worted in iron, 
the ore of which abounds in these hills. 

"The country through which we passed possessed 
the same general cliaraetcr of flatncsa and forest that 
we noticed before. The soil is dark, with a tinge of 
red — in some places it might bo called red — and ap- 
peared very fertile. Every valley contained vil!agG8 
of twenty or thirty huts, with gardens of manioc, 
which here is looked upon as the staff of life. Very 
little labor is rcqnired for its cultivation. 

" Our chief guide, Intemeso, sent orders to all the 
villages around our route that Shinto'a friends must 
have abundance of provisions. Our progress was 
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Impeded by tlio time rcfjaisite for communicating the 
cliiefs desire and consequent preparation of ineal. 
Wo received far more food from Sliiate's people than 
from himself. Xapende, for instance, presented two 
largo hasketB of meal, three of manioc roots etecped 
and dried in the sim and ready to he converted into 
flour, three foivla, and seven eggs, with thi-oc emoko- 
dried fislics; and others gave with similar liherality. 
I gave to the head men small hunches of my stock of 
heads, with an apology that wo were now on our way 
to the niarliet for tliese goods. The present was al- 
ways pohtely received. 

"We liad an opportunity of ohscrving that our 
guides had much more etiquette than any of the tribes 
faillicr Bontli. They gave us food, but would not par- 
take of it when we had cooked it, nor would they cat 
their own food in onr presence. "When it was cooked 
they retired into a thicket and ate their porridge; 
then all stood up, and clapped their hands, and praised 
Intemcse for it. The Makololo, who arc accustomed 
to the most fi-ee-and-casy manners, held out handfula 
of what they liad cooked to any of the Balonda near, 
but they refused to taste. They are very punctilious 
in their manncra to each other. Each hut has its own 
lire, and when it goes out they make it atresL for 
themselves leather than tako it from a neighbor. I 
hclicvo much of this arises from superstitious fcai-s. 
In the deep, dark forests near each village, as already 
mentioned, you see idols intended to represent tlio 
human head or a lion, or a crooked stick smcai-cd with 
medicine, or simply a small pot of medicine in a httle 
ehed, or miniature huts ■with IJttle monnds of earth 
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in them. Eut in the darter reccEses wo meet with 
hiiinau faces cut in the hark of trees, the outlines of 
which, with the beards, cloBcJj rcscmblo those Bcon 
on Egyptian monuments." 

After a jonmey of five days thcj reached the Lceba 
river, which Liviugstone found to be considerably 
Bmallcr than at the point where he left it. A village 
on the bank lent his men two canoes for the crossing, 
which occnpied four hours, ^Ithongh the stream was 
only about a linndred yards wide. The latitude of 
the point was 13° C S. ISeyond the Leeba, they eamo 
upon a plain, twenty miles wide, and flooded with 
water. The heavy tropical rains continued, and tlio 
path for several days was such a succession of quag- 
mires and pools that their progress was very slow. 
At night they were obliged to seek some little hillock 
or mound, above the general inundation, for an en- 
campment. 

This region is threaded by many branches of tho 
Leeba, some of whicli, as there wcro no cauocs, tho 
party was obliged to ford, the water often covering all 
of the oscn except their lifted heads. Livingstone 
was obliged to carry his watch in his arm-pit, as tlio 
only place where it could he kept dry. The guides 
furnislied by Shinto had orders to conduct him to the 
town of a chief named Kateraa, and on tho 7th of Feb- 
ruary, ho reached a village belonging to that chiefs 
brother. The latter said that the white man was wel- 
come, but Tt-as much disturbed by the presence of tUa 
Makololo. However, he seemed much moro anxioua 
to receive presents than to furnish provisions. 

For five or six days longer the party were led, 
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through tlio tricks of Sliinte's guide, who wished to 
derive some profit for himself from the journey, from 
oiie village to another. Fortunately, some of the ehiefa 
were more gcnefoiis than the lirst, and the men were 
at hist tolcrahly well supplied with food. On the 13th 
of Fehriiary they crossod tlie river Lotembwa, the last 
of the alHuents of tlie Lceba, after which — to retnni to 
Livingstone's uarrative — " wo travelled about eight 
milcE, and came to Katoma's straggling town (lat. 11" 
35' S., long. 22° 27' E.). It is more a collection of 
vil'ages than a town. Wc were led out about half a 
milo from the houses, that wo might mako for onr- 
t>t-lvcs the best lodging wo could of the trees and grass, 
while Intemesc wag taken to Katema to undergo the 
usual process of pumping as to our past conduct and 
professions. Katema soon afterward sent a handaomo 
present of food. 

"Next morning we had a formal presentation, 
and found Katema seated on a sort of tlu-one, with 
about three hundred men on tljc ground around, and 
thirty women, who were said to he his wives, close 
behind him. The main body of the people were 
seated in a semicircle, at a distance of iilty yards. 
Each party had its own Iiead-man stationed at a little 
distance in front, and, when beckoned by tho chief, 
camo near him as councilors. Intemesc gave our 
history, and Katema placed sixteen large baskets of 
meal before us, half-a-dozen fowls, and a dozen eggs, 
and expressed regret that we had slept hungry: he 
did not like any stranger to suffer want in his town; 
and added, ' Go home, and cook and eat, and you wil. 
then be in a St state to s]x^k to me at an audience I 



will give you to-morrow.' lie was busily engaged in 
bearing tlic statements of a Iiirgo botly of line young 
nicu who had fled from Kang^nkc, cliiof of Loiialo, 
on acconot of his selling their relatives to the native 
Portngiicso who frciiuetit his country. Katcma is a 
tall man, about forty years of age, and his Lead was 
ornamented witli a helmet of beads and feathcra. Ue 
lind on a snnff-browii coat, with a broad band of tinsel 
down the arms, and carried in his hand a large tail 
made of the caudal extremities of a number of gnus. 
This lias charms attached to it, and he continued 
wa\-ing it in front of liimself all the time we were 
there. lie seemed in good spirits, laughing heartily 
several times. This is a good sign, for a man who 
sliakcs his sides with mirth is seldom difficult to deal 
with. "When wc rose to take leave, all rose with us, 
as at Sbinte's. 

" Ketnming next morning, Katema addressed me 
thus: ' I am the great Mocne (lord) Katema, the fel- 
low of Matiamvo. There is no one in the country 
equal to Matiamvo and me. I have always lived here, 
and my forefathers too. There is the house in which 
my father lived. You found no human skulls near 
the place where you are encamped. I never killed 
any of the traders ; they all come to me. I am tlie 
great Morue Katema, of whom you have heard.' lie 
looked as If he had fallen asleep ti])sy, and dreamed 
of his greatness. On explaining my objects to him, 
he promptly pointed out three men who would bo our 
guides, and explained that the north-west path was Uie 
moat cJ.iitct, and that by which all traders came, but 
that '.be water at present standing on the plyins would 
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resell np to the loins ; he would dierefore send ne 
A more oortherly roote, wliich do trader Iiad jct 
traversed. Tliis was more Goltcd to onr ^slies, for 
we never fonnd a path safe that had been trodden bj 
alave-tnulerB. 

" We presented a few articles, which pleaeed hini 
higldy : a small aluiwl, a razor, three bunches of beads 
some buttons, and a powder-horn. Apologizing foi 
the insignificance of the gift, I wished to know what I 
eonid bring him from Loanda, eaving, not a large 
thing, but something email. He laughed heartily aL 
the limitation, and replied, ' Everything of the white 
people would be acceptable, and lie would receive any 
thing tliankfully ; but tlic coat lie then had on was 
old, and ho would like another.' I introdnecd the 
subject of llic Bible, but one of the old councilors 
broke in, told all he had picked up from the Mambari, 
and glided off into eeveral other subjects. It is & 
misery to speak through an interpreter, as I was now 
forced to do. With g body of men like mine, com- 
posetl as lliey were of six different tribes, and aU 
gpcaking the language of the Bechuanas, there was no 
difficulty in commimicating on common subjects with 
any tril>c wc came to j but doling out a story in which 
they felt no interest, and which I understood only suf- 
ficieutly well to perceive that a mere abridgement was 
given, was uncommonly slow work. Neither conld 
Katcma's attention be arrested, except by compli- 
ments, of whicli they have always plenty to bestow as 
well as receive. Wo were strangers, and knew that, as 
Ualiololo, wo had not the best of characters, yet his 
"Hi of ns was wonderfully good and Uberal. 
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"I complimented liira on tho poBSeseion of cattle, 
and pleased liim by telling Jiim Low bo might milk 
the cows. He has a herd of about thirty, reallj eplen- 
did animals, all i-eared from two wliicli bo bought from 
ibc Balobale when be waa young. They are gener- 
tlly of a white color, and are quite wild, running off 
with graceful case like a herd of elands on the ap- 
proach of a 6trangGr. They excited the unbounded 
admiration of the Makololo, and clearly proved that 
the country was well adapted for them. "When Katema 
wisliea to staughtcr one, ho is obliged to shoot it as if 
it were a buffalo. 

" Katema promised us the aid of some of his people 
as carriers, but his rule is not vety stringent or elB- 
cient, for they refused to turn out for tho work. They 
were Ualobale ; and he remarked on tiieir disobedi- 
ence that, though ho received them aa fugitives, they 
did not feci grateful enough to obey, and if they con- 
tinned rebellious he must drive them Itack whence 
they came ; but there is little fear of that, as all the 
chiefs arc excessively anxious to collect men in groat 
numbers around them. These Balobale would not go, 
tliougli our guide Siiakatwala ran after some of tliein 
with a drawn sword. 

" On Sunday, the ]Otli, both I and several of oar 
party were seized with i'ever, and I could do notliing 
but toss about in my little tent, with the thermometer 
above 90°, though this was tho beginning of winter, 
and my men made as much shade as possible by 
planting hranehcs of trees all around and over it. AVo 
Lave, for the first time in my experience in Africa, had 
ft wld wiud from the north. All the winds from that 
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qnarter arc liot, and those from the south arc cold, bat 
they seldom blow from cither direction. 

" AVe were glad to get aivay tlio next day, though 
not on account of any scarcity of food ; for my men, by 
giving small presents of meat as an camcst of their sin 
ccrity, formed many friendshipa witli the people of K»- 
tenia. Wo Tivent about fonr or five miles in a N.N.W. 
direction, then two in a westerly one, and caino 
roimd the small end of Like Diiolo. It seemed, as far 
as wo could at this time discern, to ho like a river a 
quarter of a mile wide. It is abundantly supplied with 
fish and hippopotami ; the broad part, wliitJi wo did 
not this time see, is about three miles wide, and the 
lake is almost seven or eight long. If it be thought 
strange that I did not go a few miles to see t!ie broad 
part, wliich, according to Katcma, had never been vis- 
ited by any of tlio traders, it mnst ho remembered tliat 
in consequence of fever I had eaten nothing for two 
entire days, and, instead of sleep, the whole of tho 
nights were emploj-ed in incessant drinking of water, 
and I was now so glad to get on in the journey and seo 
some of my fellow fevcr-paticnts crawling along, that 
I could not brook the delay, which astronomical obser- 
vations for accurately determining the gcogmphical 
position of this most interesting spot would have oeea- 
Bioned." 

Beyond this lake, they crossed a marshy plain, 
twenty miles in breadth. The heavy rains still contin- 
Ded, and tlie feet of tho men became sore from wading 
in water and mud among the strong grass. The coun- 
try which followed was under the rule of another chief, 
whom, however, Livmgstonc did not wait to sec. From 
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tliiB point commenced the territories of Email, scattered 
and often hostile trihcs, which have been demoralized 
by the slave-trade. 

" On reaching nnflooded lands beyond the plain, 
we fonnd the villages there acknowledged the author^ 
ity of the chief named Katinde, and we discovered, also, 
to our surprise, that the almost level plain we had pas- 
sed forms the water-shed between the sonthern and 
northern rivers, for we had now entered a district in 
which the rivers flowed in a northerly direction into 
the Kasai or Lok^, near to which we now were, while 
the rivers we bad hitherto crossed were all running 
eonthward. Having met mth tind treatment and aid 
at the first village, Katema's guides returned, and we 
were led to tho N.N.W. by tlie inhabitants, and de- 
scended into the very first really deep valley wo had 
seen since leaving Kolobeng. A stream ran along the 
bottom of a slope of three or four hundred yards from 
the plains above." This was crossed by a bridge, and 
also many of the following streams, and at some of 
them the natives tlemanded toll. 

" Keaehing the village of Kabinje, in the evening 
he sent us a present of tobacco, Mutokuane or ' bang' 
{Cannabis sativa), and maize, by the man who went 
forward to announce our arrival, and a message express- 
ing satisfiiction at the prospect of having trade with the 
coast. The westing we were making brought na 
smong people who are frequently visited by the Mam- 
bari as slave-dealers. This trade causes bloodshed; 
for when a poor family is selected as the victims, it is 
necessary to get rid of the older members of it, because 
they are siipiioseJ to bo able to give annoyance to the 
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ell ief afterward by means of enchantmente. The belief 
in the power of charms for good or evil pmdiices not 
only honesty, but a great amount of gentle dealing. 

*' "Wlien we wished to move on, Kabinje refused a 
gnide to the next village because he was at war with 
it; bnt, after much persuasion he consented, provided 
tliat the gtiidc should be allowed to return aa soon as 
be came in sight of the enemy's village. This we felt 
to be a misfortune, as tlie people all suspect a man who 
comce telling his own tale; but there being no help 
for it, we went on and found the head man of a villago 
on the rivulet Kalomba, called Kang6nke, a very differ- 
ent man from what bis enemy represented. We fonnd, 
too, that the idea of buying and selling took the place 
of giving for friendship. As I bad nothing with which 
to purchase food except a parcel of beads which were 
preserved for worse times, I began to fear tliat we 
should soon be compelled to suffer more from hunger 
than we had done. The people dcmamied gunpow- 
der for everything. If we had possessed any quantitj 
of that article, we should have got on well, for liero 
it is of great value. 

" Ivangenke promptly furnished gnides on the 27th 
of Febrnary, so we went briskly on a short distance, 
and came to a part of the Kasye, Kasai, or Loke, where 
he had appointed two canoes to convey ns across. 
This is a most iieautifnl river, and \Zf^ mncb like the 
Clyde in Scotland. The slope of the valley down to 
tbe stream is about five hundred yards, and finely 
wooded. It is, perhaps, one hundred yards broad, and 
was winding slowly from side to side in the beautiful 
green glen, in a course to the north and nortb-e 
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both the directions from which it came and towliicli 
it went it seemed to be alternately embowered in bjI- 
van vegetation, or rich meadows covei'ed with tall 
grass. The men pointed ont its course, and said, 
'Though you sail along it for months, yon will turn 
^rit!^out seeing the end of it.' 

" We were now in want of food, for, to tho greal 
Bnrprise of my companions, the people of Kangenbe 
gave nothing except by way of sale, and charged the 
most exorbitant prices for Ihe little meal and manioc 
they brought. The only article of barter my men 
had was a little fat saved from the ox we slaughtered 
at Katema's, so I was obliged to give them a portion 
of the stock of beads. One day of westing brought 
ns from the Ka^oi to near the village of Katende, and 
we saw that we were in a land where no hope could 
be entertained of getting supplies of animal food, for 
one of our guides caught a light>blue colored mole and 
two mice for his supper. The care with which he 
wrapped them up in a leaf and slung them on his spear 
told that we could not hope to enjoy any larger game. 
We saw no evidence of any animals besides; and, on 
coming to the villages beyond this, we often saw boys 
and girls engaged in digging up these tiny quadru- 
peds. 

" Katende sent for mo on the day following our 
arrival, and, being quite willing to visit liim, I walked, 
for this purpose, about three miles from our encamp- 
ment. When w-e approached the village we were 
desired to enter a hut, and, as it was i-ainJng at the 
time, we did so. After a long time spent in giving 
and receiving messages fi-ora the great man, we were 
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told tliat Le wanted either a man, a tusk, beads, coppori 
rings, or a shell, as payment for leave to pass tlirongh 
his country. No one, we were assured, was allowed ^ 
that liberty, or even to behold him, without sometliing 
of tlio sort being presented. Having humbly ex- 
plained our circumstances, and that he could not \ 
expect to ' catch a humble cow by the horns' — a prov- 
erb similar to ours that 'yon can't draw milk out of a 
atone' — we were told to go home, and he would speak 
again to ns next day. I could not avoid a hearty 
laugh at the cool impudence of the savage, and made 
the best of my way home in the still pouring rain. ■ 
My men were rather nettled at this want of hospi- 
tality, but, after talking over the matter with one of 
Katende's servants, ho proposed that some small article 
slionld be given, and an attempt made to please Ka- 
tende. I turned out my shirts, and selected tlie worst . 
one as a sop for him, and invited Katende to com 
and choose anything else I had," 

It was with some difficulty that the party got a 
from this nnfriendly and avaricious chief. ^Vhen th«J 
villages were faiHj behind them, the native gnidefli 
declared that they did not know the country, and I 
Livingstone to push forward at random in the d 
tion of Loanda. The tii-st day they came to a va 
a mile wide, entirety covered with water to the d 
of four or live feet, — an experience which was fre« 
quently renewed during the following days. One o 
these adventures is thus described : 

"In the afternoon we came to another stream 
fiuana Loke {or child of lioke), with a bridge over i 
The men had to swim off to each end of the bridj 



•nd when on It were breast deep ; Bome preferred 
holding on by the taila of tlie oxen the whole vrny 
acrosB. I intended to do this, too ; but, riding to the 
deep part, before I coidd dismount and Bcize the lichn 
the ox dashed off with his eonipaniona, and his body 
sank so deep tliat I failed in my attempt even to catch 
the blanket belt, and if I pulled the bridle tlie ox 
eeemed as if he would come backward upon me, bo 
I struck out for tlie ojiposite bank alone. My poor 
fellows were dreadfully alarmed when they saw mo 
parted from the cattle, and about twenty of tliem 
made a simultaneous rush into the water for my res- 
cue, and just as I reached the opposite bank one seized 
my arm, and another threw his around my body. 
When I stood up, it was most gratifying to see them 
all struggling toward mc. Some had leaped off the 
bridge, and allowed their cloaks to float down the 
Btream. Part of my goods, abandoned in the hurry, 
were brought up from the bottom after I was safe- 
Great was the pleasure expressed when they found 
that I could swim, like themselveB, without the aid of 
a tail, and I did and do feel grateful to these poor 
heathens for the promptitude with which they daslied 
in to save, as they thought, my lite. I found my 
dotbes cumbersome in the water; they could swiui 
quicker from being naked. Thoy swim like dogs, nol 
frog-fashion, as we do. 

" The amount of population in the central parts of 
the coimtry may be called large only as compared 
with the Cape Colony or the Bechuana country. The 
cnltivated land is as nothing compared witli what might 
be brought under the plough. Tiiere are lluwiug 
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streams in abundance, wliicli, were it necessary, eonid 
be tiiriicd to the purpose of irrigation with but little 
labor. Miles of fruitful country are now lying abso- 
lutely waste, for there is not even game to eat off the 
fine pasturage, and to recline under the evergreen, 
ehady groves which we are ever passing in onr pi-o- 
gresB. The people who inhabit the central region are 
not all quite black in color. Many incline to that of 
bronze, and otiiers are as light in hue as the IJusb- 
nien, who, it may be remembered, afford a proof that 
heat alone does not canse blackness, but that beat and 
moisture combined do very materially deepen the 
color." 

On the 4th of March they reacliod the country of 
the Cbiboque, a fierce, plundering tribe, who would 
have attacked them but for Livingstone's courage and 
Bell-possession. He finally succeeded in making 
temporary truce by the present of one of his few i 
maining oxen. Tlie eupplics were growing small, an^ 
the insolent demands of the natives increased, so t 
it became a question whotbor ho could succeed 
crossing the comparatively narrow strip of territoij 
wbicli separated him from the Portugueae outposts. 

"We were informed," says Livingstone, "that th( 
people on the west of the Cbiboque were femilia^B 
with the visits of slave-ti-aders ; and it was the o 
of our guides that so many of my companions won! 
be demanded from me, in the same manner as t! 
people had done, that I should reach the coaet withont 
R single attendant ; I therefore resolved to alter our 
course and strike away to the N.N.E., in the hope 
that at some point farther north I might find an exit 



to the Portuguese settlement of Caseange. "We pro- 
ceeded at first due nortli, with the Kasabi villages oq 
our right, and the Kasna on our left. During the tirat 
twenty miles we crossed many small, bat now swolloii 
streams, having the usual boggy banks, and wherevel 
the water had stood for any length of time it was di» 
colored with rust of iron. We saw a 'uakong' ant* 
lope one day, a rare sight in tins qnarter; and many 
new and pretty flowers adorned the valleys. 

"In passing through the narrow patlisof the for- 
ests I had an opportunity of observing the pecnliaritica 
of my ox ' Sinbad.' He had a aoiler back than the 
others, but a much more intractable temper. His 
horns were beut downward and hung loosely, so he 
could do no hann with them: but as we wended our 
way slowly along the narrow path, he woidd suddenly 
dart aside. A string tied to a stick put tliroogh the 
cartilage of the nose serves instead of a bridle: if yon 
jerk this back, it makes him run faster on ; if you pull 
it to one side, he allows the nose and head to go, but 
keeps the opposite eye directed to tlie forbidden spot, 
and goes in spite of you. The only v^aj he can be 
brought to a stand is by a stroke with a wand across 
the nose. When Sinbad ran in below a climber 
stretched over the path so low that I could not stoop 
nnder it, I was dragged off and came down on the 
crown of my head ; and ho never allowed an opportu- 
nity of the kind to pass without trying to inflict a 
kick, as if I neither had nor deserved his love. 

" On Friday, the 23d of ITarch, we came to a vil- 
lage of civil people on the hanks of a river called 
the Loajima, and we were wet all day in consequence 
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of croBsing it. The bridges over it, and another 
ctreaiti which we crossed at midday, Tcero submerged, 
ss we have hitherto invariably found, by a flood of 
peri'ectiy clear water. At the second ford we were 
met by a hoEtile party who refused us further passngo. 
I ordered my men to proceed in the same direction we 
had l)een pursuing, but our enemies spread tbeniselvea 
out in front of us with loud cries. Our numbers 
were about equal to theirs tliis time, so I moved on at 
the head of my men. Some ran off to other villages, 
or back to their own village, on pretense of getting 
ammunition ; others called out that all traders caine 
to them, and that we must do the same. As these 
people had plenty of iron-headed arrows and some 
guns, when we came to the edge of the forest I or- 
dered my men to put the luggage in our centre ; andj 
if our enemies did not lire, to cut down some young 
trees and make a screen as quickly as possible, bnt do 
nothing to them except in case of actual attack. I 
then dismounted, and, advancing a little toward our 
principal opponent, showed him how easily I could 
kill him, but pointed u]>ward, saying, ' I fear God.' 
He did tlie same, placing his hand on his heart, point- 
ing upward, and saying, ' I fear to kill ; but eome to 
our village; come — do come.' At this juncture, the 
old head man, Tonga Panza, a venerable negro, came 
up, and I invited him and all to l)e seated, that we 
might talk the matter over. longa Panza soon let "oa 
know that he thonght himself very ill-treated in being J 
passed by. As most ekirmiehea arise from misunder-^ I 
standing, this might have been a serious one ; for, like 
kU the tribes near the Portuguese settlements, people 
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here imagine tbat tliey liave a riglit to demand pay- 
ment from every one who passes tlirougli the country ; 
and now, tliongh longa Panza was certainly no match 
for my men, yet they were determined not to forego 
their right without a struggle. I removed with my 
men to the vicinity of tlie village, thankful tiiat no 
accident liad as yet hrought iia into actual collision. 

" Tonga Panza'fl sons agreed to act as guides iuto 
the territory of the Portngnese if I would give tliem 
the shell given by Shinte, I was strongly averse to 
tliia, and especially to give it beforehand, but yielded 
to the entreaty of my people to appear as if sliowingJ 
eontidence in these hopeful youths. They ni-gcd that j 
they wislied to leave the shell with their wives, as i 
sort of payment to them for enduring their huBband'aJ 
absence so long. Having delivered the precious sh 
we went west-hy-north to the river Chikapa, which J 
here (lat. 10° 23 ' S.) is forty or fifty yards wide, and at I 
present was deep ; it waa seen flowing over a rocky, 1 
broken cataract with great noiae about half a mile ' 
above our ford. We were ferried over in a canoe, made 
out of a single piece of bark sewed together at the ends, 
and having sticks placed in it at difl'ereut parts to act 
as ribs. 

" Next morning onr guides went only about a mile, 
and then told us they would return home. I expected 
tliis when paying them beforehand, in accordance with f 
the entreaties of the Makololo, who are rather ignorant ' 
of the world. Very energetic remonstrances were i 
dressed to the guides, but tliey slipped oft* one by one 
in the thick forest throngh which we were passing, and 
[ was glad to hear ray companions corning to the con- 
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citisitm tLat, aa we were now in parts visited by trad- 
ers, wo did not require tlte guides, whose cliief use had 
been to prevent misapprehension of our objects in the 
minds of the villagers. The country was somewhat 
more undulating now than it had been, and several 
fine small streams flowed in deep woody dells. The 
ti-ees are very tall and straight, and the forests gloomy 
and damp ; the grouud in these sohtudes is qnite cov- 
ered with yellow and brown mosses, and light-colored 
lichens clothe all the trees, 

"The village on the river Kweelo, at which we 
ppcnt Snnday, waa that of a civil, lively old man, called 
Bakandala, who offered no objections to our progress. 
We found wo should soon enter on the territory of 
the Bashinje (Cliinge of tlie Portuguese). Rains and 
fever, as usual, helped to impede our progress until we 
were put on the path which leads from Cassange and 
Hihe to Matiamvo, by a head man named Kambo^la^ I 
This waa a well-beaten footpath, and soon after entering i 
upon it we met a party of half-caste traders from Bih^ 
who confinncd tlio information we had already got of 
this path leading straight to CasBange. They kindly 
presented my men with some tobacco, and marveled. 
greatly when they found that I had never been able to J 
teach myaelf to smoke. 

" As we were now alone, and sure of being on the 
way to the abodes of civilization, we went on briskly. 

" On the SOtli we came to a sudden descent from 
the high land, indented by deep, naiTow valleys, over 
which we had lately been travelling. It is generally 
so steep that it can only be descended at jiarticnlaf 
joints, and even there I was obliged to diBmouot, 
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thongli 80 weak that I had to be led hy mj compan- 
ions to prevent my toppling over in walking down. It 
wasannoying to feel myscli'so helpless, for I never liked 
to see a man, cither sick or ■well, giving in eftbminately, 
Bi;low ns lay the valley of the Quango. If yon sit on 
the spot where Mary Qneen of Scots viewed the battle 
of Langaide, and look down on the vale of Clydo, you 
may see in miniature the glorious sight which a mnch 
greater and riciier valley presented to onr view. It ia 
about a Imndred miles broad, clothed witli dark forest, 
except where tlio light green grass covers meadow- 
lands on the Quango, wliich hero and there glances out 
in the sun as it wends its way to the north. The 
opposite side of this great valley appears like a range 
of lofty mountains, and the descent into it about a 
mile, which, measured perpendicularly, may be from 
a thousand to twelve hundred feet. Emerging from 
the gloomy forests of Londu, this magnificent prospect 
made us all feel as if a weight liad been lifted off onr 
eyelids. A cloud was passing acroa* the middle of the 
valley, from whicli rolling thunder pealed, while above 
all was glorious sunlight ; and when we went down to 
the part where we saw it passing, we found that a very 
heavy thunder-shower had fallen under the path of tlie 
cloud ; and the bottom of the valley, which from above 
Beomed quite smootSi, we discovered to be intersected 
and fun-owed by great numbers of decp-ent streams. 

Tliey now entered the territory of the Basbinge, 
the chief of whom sent a demand for a man, an ox, or 
»n elephant's tuak. This was refused, and of course no 
(bod could be expected. The eliief afterwards came 
himself and after a long conversation threatened to pre- 
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Tfent tlie further progress of the party. The next 
morning they started rery early, iu a heavy rain, pass- 
ing the village without moleetation, and kept on, in a 
half-famished condition. 

" llunger," Li\-ingstone remarks, " has a powerful 
eflect on the temper. Wlien we had got a good ineal 
of meat, we could all bear the petty annoy ancea of , 
these borderers on the more civilized region in front 
with equanimity : bnt having sutfered considerably of 
late, we were all rather soured in our feelings, and not 
nnfrequently I overheard my companions remark i 
their own tongue, in answer to tlireats of attack, i 
' That's wliat we want : only begin them ; ' or with I 
clenched teeth they won)d exclaim to each other, 
' These things have never travelled, and they do not 1 
know what men are,' The worrying, of which I give I 
only a slight sketch, had considerable influence on ray J 
oivn mind, and more especially as it was impossible tO' \ 
make any allowance for the Bashinje, such aa I was \ 
willing to award to the Chiboque. They saw that we j 
had nothing to give, nor would they be benefited in [ 
the least by enforcing the impudent order to retnrn 
whence we had come. They were adding insidt to in- 
jury, and this ptit us all into a fighting spirit, and, aa ' 
nearly as we could judge, we expected to be obliged to 
cut our way through the Bashinje." 

On reaching tlie river before them, which the 
iintivCs called the Quango (Congo i), on tlie 4th of 
April, they were met by the same natives with the i 
nsiial fierce demand for presents. After the Makololo i 
bad stripped themselves of their copper Hugs, bnt in ' 
vuin, Livingstone determined to cross the i" 
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spite of their opposition. He fell in witli a Portu- 
guese half-caste, Cjpriano bj name, who assisted liim 
across the stream. On tbe opposite bank the tribes 
were subjects of tlie Portuguese, and all difflcultiea 
nnd daTifi;er8 were over. 

" We were detained bj rains and a desire to ascer- 
lain our geograpliical position till Monday, the lOtli," 
he continues, "and only got the latitude 9° 50' S. ; and, 
after three days' pretty hard travelling throngh the 
long grass, reached Cassange, the farthest inland sta- 
tion of the Portuguese in Western Africa. Wo 
crossed several fine little streams running into the i 
Quango ; and as the grass continued to tower about I 
two feet over onr heads, it generally obstnictcd our 
view of the adjacent country, and Bonietimes hung 
over the path, making ono side of the body wet with 
tbe dew ever)' morning, or, when it rained, kept mo 
wet during tbe whole diiy. I made my entrance in a 
Bomewhat forloni state as to clothing among our Por- 
tuguese allies. The first gentleman I met in the vil- 
lage asked if I had a passport, and said it was neees- 
sary to take me before the authorities. As I was in 
the same state of mind in which individuals are who 
commit a petty depredation in order to obtain the 
shelter and food of a prison, I gladly accompanied him 
to the house of the commandant or Chefc, Seiibor de 
Bilva Kego. Having shown ray passport to this gen- 
tleman, he politely asked me to supper, and, as we 
had eaten nothing except the farina of Cypriano from 
the Quango to this, I suspect I appeared particularly 
ravenous to the other gentlemen around the table. 
They seemed, however, to nnderstand my position 
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pretty well, from liavlng all travelled extensively 
tbcmselves; liad tlicy not been present, I might have 
put some in my pocket to eat by night ; for, after 
fever, tlio appetite is cxeeesively keen, and manioc is 
one of the most imsatisfying kinds of food. Captain 
Antonio Rodrigues Neves tlien kindly invited me to 
take np my abode in liis house. Next morning this 
generous man arrayed nie in decent clothing, and con- 
tinued dnring the whole peiiod of my stay to treat 
me as if I had been his brother. lie not only at- 
tended to my wants, but also funiislied food for my 
famishing party free of charge. . 

"The village of Caasango (prononnced Kassanj^) 
IB composed of thirty or forty traders' bouses, scat- 
tered about without any regularity, on an elevated 
flat spot in the great Quango or Cassange valley. 
They are bnilt of wattle and daub, and snrroinided by 
plantations of manioc, maize, etc. Behind tliem 
tliere are usually kitchen gardens, in wliich the com- 
mon European vegetables, as potatoes, peas, cabbages, 
onions, tomatoes, etc., etc, grow. Giiavaa and ba- 
nanas appear, from the size and abundance of the 
trees, to have been introduced many years a^o, while 
the land was still in the possession of the nalives \ bnt 
pmoapples, orange, tig, and cashew trees have but 
lately been ti-icd. There are about forty Portuguese 
traders in this district, all of whom are officers in the 
"militia, and many of them have become rich from 
adopting the plan of sending out pombeiros, or native 
traders, with large quantities of goods, to trade in tlie 
more remote parts of the country. 

"The latitude and longitude of Cassangc, tbe most 
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easterly Btation of the Portugncac in "Western Africa, 
18 lat. 9'^ 37' S., and long. 17° 49' E; consequently 
we had still aboiit 300 miles to traverse before we 
could reach the coast. We had a black miUtia corporal 
as a guide. lie was a native of Amliaca, and, like 
nearly all the inhabitants of tliat district, known by 
tlie name of Ambakistas, could both read and write. 
He had three slaves with him, and was carried by them 
in a 'tipoia,' or hammock slung to a pole. His elaveB 
were yonng, and nnable to convey him far at a time, 
but he was considerate enongh to walk except when 
we came near to a village. He then mounted hia tip- 
oia and entered the village in state ; hia departure was 
made in the same manner, and he continued in tha 
hammock till the village was out of sight. It waa 
interesting to observe the manners of our soldier-guide. 
Two slaves were always employed in carrying his tip- 
oia, and the third carried a wooden box, about tliree 
feet long, containing his writing materials, dishes, and 
clotliing. lie was cleanly in all his ways, and, though 
quite black himself, when he scolded any one of hia 
own color, abused him as a ' negro.' When he wanted 
to purchase any article from a village, he would sit 
down, mix a little gunpowder as ink, and write a note 
in a neat hand to ask the price, addressing it to the 
shopkeeper with tlie rather pompous title, 'lllustris- 
simo Senhor' (Most Illnstrious Sir), This is the in- 
variable mode of address thronghont Angola. 

"Ilaving left Cassangeon the 21st of April, ws 
passed across the remaining portion of the excessively 
fertile valley to the foot of Tala Miingongo. We 
rrossod a iinc little stream called the Lui on the i!2d, 
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Riid another named the Liisre on the 2ith, then filcpt 
at the bottom of the height, whicJi is from a thousand 
to Jifteen hundred feet The clouds came floiiting 
along the valley, and broke against the sides of the 
ascent, and tlic dripping rain on the tall grass made 
the slaps in the face it gave, when the liand or a stick 
was not held up before it, anything but agreeable. 
This edge of tlic valley is exactly like the other; jut- 
ting spurs and defiles give the red ascent the same 
serrated appearance as that which we descended from 
(he highlands of Londa. 

" It would have afforded me pleasure to have culti- 
Tated a more intimate acquaintance with the inhabi- 
tants of this part of the country, but the vertigo pro- 
duced by frequent fevers made it as much aa I could 
do to stick on the ox and crawl along in misery. In 
crossing the Lombe, my ox Sinbad, in the indulgence 
of his propensity to strike out a new patli for himself, 
plunged overhead into a deep hole, and so soused me 
that I was obliged to move on to dry my clothing, 
without calling on the Europeans who live on the 
bank. This I regretted, for all the Portuguese were 
very kind, and like the Boers placed in similar eircura- 
Btances, feel it a slight to be passed without a word of 
salutation. But we went on to a spot where orange- 
ti-eos had been planted by the natives tlieraselvee, and 
where abundance of that refreshing fruit was exposed 
fur sale. 

" On entering the district of Ambsca, we found the 
landscape enhvcncd by the appearance of lofty mouu- 
oiins in the distance, the grass comparatively short, and 
tlio whole country at tliia time looking gay and verdant. 
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On our left wc saw certain rocks of tlie same uatnro 
with those of Pungo Andongo, and wliicb cl(>sely re- 
Beinble tlio Stoiielicnge group on Salisbury Plain, only 
the stone pillars here are of gigantic size. This region 
is all wondeifiiUy fertile, famed for raising cattle, and 
all kinds of agricultural produce, at a cheap rate. 

" We were most kindlj received by tbc command- 
ant of Ambaea, Arsenio de Carpo, who spoke a little 
English. He recommended wine for my debility, 
and here I took the iirst glass of that beverage I had 
taken in Africa, I felt much refreshed, and could 
then realize and meditate on the weakening effects of 
the fever. They were curious oven to myself; for, 
tiiough I had tried several times since we left Ngio to 
take lunar observations, I could not avoid confusion of 
time and distance, neither couM I hold the instniraent 
flteady, nor perform a simple calculation ; hence many 
of the positions of this part of the route were left till 
my return from Loanda. Often, on getting up in the 
mornings, I found my clothing as wet from perspira- 
tion as if it had been dipped in water." 

The journey was slow, on account of Livingstone's 
condition, which the kindness of the Portuguese offi- 
cials in the interior could not roJicve. It was nearly 
a month before he reached the station of Golungo 
Alto, among tlte last mountains. Here he rested a 
few days, and then somewhat refreshed, started for 
Loanda on the 24th of May. 

" Farther on we left the mountainous country, and, 
as we descended toward the west coast, saw the lands 
issuming a more sterile, uninviting aspect. On our 
right ran the river Senza, which nearer the sea takes 
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the name of Bengo. It ia about fifty yaiila liroad, 
and navigable for canoes. The low plains ailjui;eiit to 
its banks are protected from inundation by embank- 
ments, and the population is cutireJy occnpic-d in 
raising food and fruits lor exjiortatiun to Loaiida by 
means of canoes. The banks are inftstud by myri- 
ads of the most ferotioua musquitos I ever met. Not 
one of our party eould get a snatch of sleep. I was 
taken into the liouse of a Portuguese, but was soon 
glad to make my escape and lie across the path on the 
IcG aide of the tire, where tlie smoke blew over my 
body. My host wondered at my want of taetc, and I 
at liis want of feeling; for, to our astonishment, he 
and the other inhabitants had actually become nsed 
to what was at least c(|ual to a nail through the heul 
of one's boot, or the tooth-ache. 

"As we were now drawing near to the sea, my com- 
panions were looking at everything in a serious lighLj 
One of them asked me if we should all have an oppoiV'l 
tunity of watching each other at Loanda. 'SnppossJ 
one went for water, would the otheia see If he were ■' 
kidnapped 3' I replied, ' I see what you are driving 
at ; and if you suspect me, you may return, for I am 
as ignorant of Loanda as you are ; but nothing will 
happen to yon but what happens to myself. "We have 
stood by each other hitherto, and will do so to the 
last,' The plains adjacent to Loanda ai-e somewhat 
elevated and comparatively sterile. On coming across 
these we first beheld the sea: my companions looked 
n])on the boundless ocean with awe. On describing 
their feelings atlenvard, tliey remarked that 'we 
marched along with our father, believing that what 
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Jic anfionts Iiad always told us was true, tliat the 
world lias no ond ; but all at onco tlio world said to iis, 
lamjmiahed; there is no more of me ! ^ They had 
always bnagiued tliat the n^oi'ld was one extended iilain 
without limit 

"They were now somewhat apprehensive of auf- 
fcring want, and I was unable to alhiy their fears with 
any promise of supply, for my own mind was depre&- 
Bcd by diseaee and care. The fever had indueed a 
state of chronie dysentery, so troublesome that I could 
not remain on the ox more than ten minutes at a time ; 
and as we camo down the declivity above the city of 
Loanda on the 3lBt of May, I was lahorinf* under 
great dcpresi^ion of spirits, as I understood that, in a 
population of twelve thousand souls, there was but one 
genuine English gentleman. I naturally felt anxious 
to know whether he were possessed of good-nature, or 
was one of those crusty mortals one would rather not 
meet at all. 

''This gentleman, Mr. Gabriel, our commissioner ' 
for the suppression of the slave-trade, had kindly for- I 
warded an invitation to meet me on the way from Cas- ' 
sange, bnt, unfortunately, it crossed me on the road. 
"When we entered his porch, I was delighted to see a 
number of flowers cultivated carefully, and inferred 
S'om this circumstance that he was, what I soon dis- 
wvered him to bo, a real, whole-hearted Englishman. 

"Seeing me ill, he benevolently ofl'e red me Ida bed. 
Never shall I forget the Inxuriuus pleasure I enjoyed 
in feeling myself again on a good English couch, atYer 
nx months' sleeping on the ground. I was soon 
isleep; and Mr. Gabriel, coming in almost immedi- 
ately, rejoiced at the soundness of my repose," 
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CONTINUED attacks of fever, and tlie necesaitj 
of pi-ovidiiig liiuisolf tLoroiiglily for the return 
jotirncy, obliged LivingstoDe to remain nearly four 
months in Loanda. During this time lie was treated 
witli great kindness by tlie Portiigncee autlioritiea 
and the oSicera of the English vessels in jwrt, all of 
whom contributed liberally to [nake up liis supplies. 
The Makololo who accomiiauied him soon found eni- 
ployitieiit suflicient to support them, and enabled them 
to buy muslin and trinkets. Livingstone gives an 
iuterestiiig picture of tlieir behavior, in the midst of 
scenes so new and strange to tliem: 

" Every one remarked the sei'ious deportment of 
the Makololo. They viewed the large stone houses 
and churches in the vicinity of tlie great ocean with 
awe. A house with two stories was, until now, be- 
yond tlieir comprehension. In explanation of this 
strange thing, I had always been obliged to use the 
word for hut ; and as huts are constructed by the poles 
being let into the earth, they never could comprehend 
how the poles of one hut could be foimded upon the 
roof of another, or how men could live in tlia upper 
story, with the conical roof of the lower one in the 
middle. Some Makololo, who had visited my littlo 
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bouse at Kolobeng, in trying to describe it to tlieir 
countrymen at Linyanti, eaid, ' It is not a hut : it is a 
mountain with seferal caves iu it.' 

" Commander Bcdingfeld and Captain Skene invited 
thera to visit their vessels, the ' Phito' and 'Philomel.' 
Knowing their fears, I told tliera that no one need go 
if he entertained the least suspicion of foni play. 
Nearly the ■whole party went ; and when on deck. I 
pointed to the sailors, and said, 'Now these are all 
my countrymen, sent by onr Queen for the purpose of 
putting down the trade of those that buy and sell 
black men.' They replied, ' Truly 1 they are just like 
you I ' and all tlicir fears seemed to vanish at once, for 
they went forward among the men, and the jolly tars, 
acting much as the Makololo would have done in 
airailar cii-cumstanccs, handed them a sliare of the 
bread and beef which they had for dinner. The com- 
mander allowed them to tiro off a cannon ; and, hav»J 
ing the most exalted ideas of its power, they weral 
greatly pleased when I told thera, ' That is what they 
put down the slave-trade with.' Tlie size of the brig- 
of-war amazed them. * It is not a eanoe at all ; it ia a 
town 1 ' The sailors' deck they named ' the kotla ; ' 
and then, as a climax to their description of this great 
ark, added, 'And what sort of a town is it that yon 
must climb np into with a rope \ ' 

" The objects which I had in view in opening up 
the country, as stated in a few notes of my journey, 
published in the newspapers of Angola, so commended 
themselves to the general government and merchants 
of Loaoda, that, at the instance of his exeeliency the 
bishop, a handsome present for Sekeletu was granted 
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by tlie Boai-d of PiiLIic Worka. It consisted of a col- 
onel's complete uniform and a horse tor the cliicf, and 
Baits of clothing for all the men wlio accompanied me. 
The nierchaiits also made a present, hy public snl> 
Bcription, of handsome specimens of all tlicir articles 
of trade, and two donkeys, for the purpose of introdiio 
ing the breed into his country, as tsetse cannot kill 
this beast of biii'den. These presents were accompan- 
ied by letters from the bishop and inerchantB; and 1 
was kindly favored with letters of recomTiiendation to 
tlie Portuguese authorities in Eastern Africa. 

" I took with me a good stock of cotton cloth, frcsli 
supplies of ammunition and bends, and gave each of 
my men a musket. As my companions had amassed 
considerable quantities of goods, they were unable to 
carry mine, but the bishop furnished me with twenty 
cai-riers, and sent forward orders to all the command- 
ants of the districts through whieli we were to pass to 
render me every assistance in their power. Being 
now supplied with a good new tent made by my 
friends on board the Philomel, we left Loanda on the 
20th of September, 1S54-, and passed round by aca to 
the mouth of the river Bengo. 

" On returning to Goluiigo Alto, after a canoe voy- 
age down the Lncalla to its junction with the large 
Coanza River, I found several of my men laid up 
with fever. One of the reasons for my leaving them 
there was that they might recover from the fatigue ot 
the journey from Loanda, which had much more effect 
upon their feet than hundreds of miles had on onr way 
westward. They had always been accustomed to 
moisture in tlieir own well-watered land, and we ccr- 
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taiiily liad a anperabiindance of that in Loaiida. The 
roads, however, from Loanda to Gohingo Alto wero 
both hard and dry, and tliey suffered severt'lj in con- 
sequence ; yet they were composing aongs to be sung 
when they ehonid reach hoir.e. The Argonauts were 
nothing to them; and tliey remarked very iiiijircBS- 
ively to me, ' It was well you canio with Makololo, 
for no tribe could have done what we have accom- 
plished in coming to the white man's country ; we 
are the true ancients, who can toll wonderful things.' 
Two of them now had fever in the continued form, 
and became jaundiced, the whites or conjunctival mem- 
brane of their eyes becoming as yellow as saftron ; and 
a tliird suffered Irom an attack of mania, lie came to 
hie companions one day, and said, ' Kemain well. I 
am called away by the gods 1 ' and set off at the top 
of his speed. The young men caught him before ho 
had gone a mile, and bound him. By gentle treat- 
ment and watcliing for a few days, he recovered. I 
have observed several instances of tliie kind in the 
country, but very few cases of idiocy, and I believe 
that continued insanity is rare. 

" Both myself and men lia\-ing rccovciiid from severe 
attacks of fever, we left the hospitable residence of Mr. 
Canto on the 14th of December, with a deep sense of 
his kindness to ns alt, and proceeded on our way to 
Ambaca. 

" On crossing the Lucalla we a mado detour to the 
Bouth, in order to visit the tamouB rocks of Pnngo An- 
dongo. As soon as we crossed the rivulet Lotetc. a 
change in the vegetation of the country was apparent. 
We found the trees identical with those to be seen 
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aonth of the Chobe, The grass, too, stands in tafta^ 
snd is of tliat kind wliicli the natives consider to be 
beat adapted for cattle. Two species of grape-bearing 
vines abound everywhere in this district, and tlie 
influence of tlie good paatnrage is seen in the plnmp 
condition of tlic cattle. In all ray previons inquiries 
respecting the vegetaljle proJncta of Angola, I was in- 
variably directed to Pungo Andongo. Do you grow 
wheat ? ' Oh, yes, in Pungo Andongo.' — Grapes, tigs, 
or i>eaclie8 % ' Oh, yes, in Pungo Andongo.' — Bo you 
malfe butter, clieese, etc. % The uniform answer was, 
' Oh, yes, there is abundance of all theso in Pungo 
Andongo.' But when we arrived here, we found that 
the answers all referred to the activity of one man, 
Colonel Manuel Antonio Pirea. The presence of the 
■wild grape shows that vineyards might he cultivated 
with success ; the wheat grows well without irrigation ; 
and any one who tasted the butter and cheese at the 
table of Colonel Pires would prefer them to the stale 
produce of the Irish dairy, in general use throughout 
that province. 

" Wliilo enjoying the hospitality of this mercliant^ 
pnucG in his commodious residence, whidi is outside 
the rocks, and commands a heantifiil view of all the 
adjacent country, I learned that all my dispatches, 
ina])B, and journal had gone to the bottom of the sea in 
the mail-packet ' Forerunner.* I felt so glad that my 
friend Lieutenant Bedingfeld, to whose care I had com- 
mitted them, though in the most imminent danger, had 
not shared a similar fate, that I was at once reconciled 
to the labor of rewriting. I availed myself of the kind- 
ness of Colonel Pires, and remained till the end of the 
year reproducing my lust papers. 
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"The fort of Piingo Andongo (lat. 9" 42' S., long. 
15° 30' E.) is situated in the midst of a group of curi- 
oiiB col uranar-sli aped rocka, each of wliicli is upward 
of three hundred feet in height. Tlicy are couiposed 
of conglomerate, made up of a great variety of rounded 
pieces in a matidx of dark red sandstone. They i-est 
on a thick stratum of this last rock, witli very few of 
tlie pebbles in \\s, sHbetance. On this a fossil palm haa 
been fonnd, and if of the same ago as those on the , 
eastern side of the continent, on which similar palnig I 
now lie, there may bo coal underneath this, as well a 
under that at Tete. 

"January 1, 1S55. Ilaving, through thekindnesfl j 
of Colonel Pires, reproduced Bome of my lost papers, I j 
lelt Piuigo Andongo tlie first day of this year, and at \ 
fTandiiinba slept in one of the dairy establishments of ! 
my friend, who had sent forward ordei-s for an ample j 
supply of butter, cheese, and milk. Our path lay I 
along the right bank of the Coanza. This is composed 
of the same sandstone rock, witii pebbles, which fonns 
the flooring of the country. The land is level, liaa 
much open forest, and is well adapted for pasturage. 

" Kefure we reached Cassange we were overtaken 
by the Commandant, Senhor Carvalho, who was re- 
turning, with a detachment of fifty men and a field 
piece, from an unsuccessful search after some rebels. 
The rebels had fied, and all he could do was to burn 
their hnta. lie kindly invited me to take up my resi- 
dence with him ; but, not wishing to pass by the gen- 
tleman (Captain Neves) who had so kindly received [ 
uiB on my first arrival in the Portuguese posseseiona, I 
ducbned." Livingstone remained some time at Cas 
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eange, resting Lis men, and waiting for some F.u'tu- 
guese pombeiroSf or half-breed traders, wlio were aLoiit 
to start for tlie interior, and whose comjianj would 
greatly strengthen liis party. They (inally left Caa- 
eange on the 20th of Febniary. 

" On the day of staiting the westerly wind blow 
strongly, and on the day tbilowiiig we were brought to 
a stand by several of our party being laid up with 
fever. This complnint is the only Berions drawb<ick 
Angola possesses. It is in every other rcfipccl an 
agreeable land, and admii-ably adapted for yie]dii'.g a 
rich abundance of tropical produce for tlie rest of the 
world. Indeed, I have no hesitation in asserting that, 
had it been in the possession of England, it would 
now liavp, been yielding as much or more of the raw 
material for her mannfaetnres as an equal extent of 
territory in the cotton-growing States of America. A 
railway from Loanda to this valley would secure the 
trade of most of the interior of South Central Africa. 

" On coming back to C^'priano's village on the 
28th, we found tliat his step-father had died after we 
had passed, and according to the custom of the conn- 
trj', lie had spent more than his patrimony iu funeral 
orgies, ile acted with his wonted kindness, though, 
unfortunately, drinking has got him so deeply in debt 
that he now keeps out of the way of his creditors. 
He informed us tliat the source of the Quango is eig'it 
days, or one hundred miles, to the south of this, aud 
in a range called Mosamba, in the eountiy of the 
Basongo. We can see from this a sort of break in 
the high land which stretches away round to Tala 
Mongongo, through which the river com 
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"Tho ferrymen demanded tliirty ynrds of calico, 
but received bix tliaiikfiilly, Tiie eanoee were 
\(Tetclied, carrying only two persons at a time ; but 
my men being well acquainted witb tlie water, we all 
got over in about two boufB and a balf. Tbey excited 
tbe admiration of tlie inhabitants by tlie manner in ' 
which they managed tbe cattle and donkeys in cross- 1 
ing. The most stubborn of beasts found himself [ 
powei'less in their hands. Five or six, seizing hold on I 
one, bundled liim at once into the stream, and, in this \ 
prcdicamcntj he always thought it best policy to give 
in and swim. The men sometimes awam along with 
the cattle, and forced them to go on by dasliing water 
at their heads. The difference between my men and 
those of the native traders who accompanied us was 
never more apparent tlian now; for, while my men 
felt an interest in everything wo poseessed in common, 
theirs were rather glad when the oxen refused to cross, 
for, being obliged to slaughter them on such occasions, 
the loss to their masters was a welcome feast to them- 
eelvcs." 

After crossing the Quango, where lie was not mo- 
lested, as on tho westward journey, Livingstone deci- 
ded to accompany the traders as far as the towu of 
Cabongo, in the Londa country, in order to avoid the 
territories of the Chiboque and the great swampy 
regions lying between bitn and tbe distant Leeba 
Ri or. This route took him further to the eastward, 
but did not increase the distance to he ti-ai'ersed. 
Moreover, he would have tho company of the Portu- 
guese traders as far as Cabongo, and the indica- 
tions wore tliat between the latter place and the 
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town of bis friend Sliinte, few difficulties would bo 
encountered from the native tribes. 

" On proceeding to our former station near Sansawe's 
viilage," tbe narrative continues, "be ran to meet us 
with wonderful urbanity, asking if we had seen Moene 
Put, king of tbe white men (or Portuguese); and 
added, on parting, that lie would come to receive Ms 
duea in the evening. 1 replied that, as be had treated 
us BO acurvily, even forbidding bis people to scU us 
any food, if he did not bring ub a fowl and some eggs 
as part of his duty as a eliief, he ebonld receive no 
present from me. When he came, it was in the usual 
Londa way of showing tlie exalted position he occu- 
pies, mounted on the shoulders of liis spokesman, as 
Ecbool-boys sometimes do in England, and as was rep- 
resented to have been tho case in the Bouthem ielanda 
when Captain Cook visited them. My companions, 
amused at his idea of dignity, greeted him with a 
hearty laugh. He visited the native traders first, and 
then came to me with two cocks as a present. I spoke 
to him about the impolicy of treatment we bad re- 
ceived at his hands, and quoted the example of tbe 
Bangalas, who had been conquered by the Portuguese, 
for their extortionate demands of payment for firewood, 
grass, water, etc., and concluded by denying his right 
to any payment for simply passing through uncultiva- 
ted land. To all this he agreed ; and then I gave him, 
as a token of fiiendsbip, a pannikin of coarse powder, 
two iron spoons, and two yards of coarse printed calico. 

" Finding the progress of Senbor Pascoal and the 
"ther pombeiroa excessively slow, I resolved to forego 

company to Cabango after I bad delivered to bim 
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Bome letters to be sent back to Casaange. I went for- 
ward witli tlie iutention of finishing my writing, and 
leaving a packet tor bim at some village. We as- 
cended the ea'item apclivity that boiiuds the Cassange 
valley, whifh lias rather a gradual as<?eiit Bp from the 
Quango, and we fonnd that the last ascent, thongh ap 
parently not qnite so high as that at Tala Mungongo, 
IB actually much higher. The top is about 5,000 foet 
above the level of the sea, and the bottom 3,5()0 feet. 
We had now gained the summit of the western snb- 
teuding ridge, and began to descend toward the centre 
of the conntry, hoping soon to get out of the Chihoqne 
territory, which when we sseeiided from the Cassange 
valley, we had entered ; but, on the 19th of April, the 
intermittent, which had begnn on the 16th of March, 
was changed into an extremely severe attack of rhen- 
matic fever. This was bronght on by being obliged to 
sleep on an extensive plain covered with water. The 
rain ponred down ini^osaantly, but we formed our beds 
by dragging up the earth into oblong monnds, some- 
what like graves in a conntry chnreh-yard, and then plac- 
ing grass npon them. The rain continning to delnge ns, 
we were unable to leave tor two days, but as soon aa 
it became fair we continued our march. The heavy 
dew upon the high grass was so cold as to cause shiv 
ering, and I was forced to lie by for eight days, toss- 
ing and groaning with violent pain in the head. Tlii* 
was the most severe attack I had endured. It made 
me quite uniit to move, or even know what was pass- 
ing outside my little tent. Senhor Paseoal, who had 
been detained by the severe rain at a better spot, at 
last came up, and, knowing that leeches abonndcil iB 
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tbu rivtilvte, procurod .1 number, and appliuc] some 
(Juxuiis to Uiu nape of the neck and tbe luina. This 
partittlly relieved the pain. Ho was tliuu obliged to 
luovu torward, iti order to purcljase food for liia large 
pdTty, Aftftr ruiiuy days I began to recover, uid 
wi»liud to tiiovo on. but uiy men at tirst objected to 
thti attuiiipt uD account of uiy weakness. 

"'lljo uoUQtry was generally covered with forest. 
Hid w« slvpt uvvry night at some village. I was so 
wtwk. and tiad bvc-onie so deaf Iroui the effects of the 
Iftver, that I waa glad to avail myself of the compaaj 
uf !^«»ui)or I'Hccoal snd the otlier native traders. Onr 
mWot' Imv^illinjf wsb only two geographical miles per 
iKtut'i and ihu ^ivora^ number of hours three and a 
bttll|>erdiv(. Of 8«vou miles. Two-thinla of die month 
«IM» s|>w>it 'U !»ti>pt>«t^:w< tltvre being only ten travellinf^ 
di*.v» ill wn-li luonth. The stoppages were canned by 
iictness, and the neceseity of remaining in different 
parts to pnrx;hnee food; and also bccanse, when one 
carrier was hcIc, the rest refnaed to carry his load. 

" We croesed the IxMnge, a deep bnt narrow stream, 
by a bridge. It heeomea mnch larger, and contains 
hippopotami, lower down.- It is the houndarv of 
Londa on the weat. We slept also on the banks of the 
Pezo, now floodefl, and conid not but admire their 
cti{>abilitiGg for easy irrigation. On reaching die river 
Chikapa, the 25th of March, wo found it fifty or sixty 
yards wide, and flowing E.N.E. into the Kasai. Tlie 
adjacent conntry ia of the same level nature as that 
part of I/)nda fonncrly described; but, having come 
&rther ia the caftward than our previous course, we 
■^d that all the rivera had worn tor themselves much 
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deeper vallcyH than at the points wc had formerly 
ciHissed Ihcra. 

"Surrounded on all sides by large gloomy foresta, 
the people of tiiese jwrta have a much more indistinct 
idea of the geography of their couutiy than those who 
live in hilly regions. It was only alter long and pa- 
tient inquiry tliat 1 hecame fully persuaded that the 
Quilo runs into the Chikapa. As we now crossed them 
both considerably farther down, and were greatly to 
the eastward of our lirst route, there can be no doubt 
that these rivers take the same eouree as the others, 
into the Kasai, and that I had been led into a mistake 
in saying that any of tliem flowed to the westward. 

"Tiie people seemed more slender in form, and 
their color a lighter olive, than any we had hitherto 
met. The mode of dressing the great masses of woolly 
hair which lay upon their shoulders, together with their 
general features, again reminded me of the ancient 
Egyptians. Several were seen with the upward incli- 
nation of the outer angles of tlie eye, but this was not 
general. A few of the ladies adopt a curious custom 
of attaching tho liair to a hoop which encircles the 
head, giving it somewhat the appearance of the glory 
round tho head of the Virgin. Some have a small 
hoop behind that represented in tlie wood-cut. 0th- 
tra wear an ornament of woven hair and hide adorned 
with beads. The hair of the tails of buflaloes, which 
are to be foimd farther east, is sometimes added ; while 
others weave their own hair on pieces of hide into the 
form of bufl'alo liorns, or make a single lioni in front. 
The features given are frequently met with, but they 
are by no means universal. Many tattoo their bodies 
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by inserting eoine black substance Wneatli the skic, 

whidi leaves an elevated cicatrix about half an iiiuli 
long : these are made in the form of star^, and other 
figures of no particular beauty. 

" We made a little detour to tlie southward in order 
to get provisions in a cheaper market. Tliis led ua 
along the ri\Tilet called Tamba, where we found the 
people, who had not been visited 6o fi-cqncntly by tlie 
slave-traders as the roat, rather timid and very civil. 
It was agreeable to get again among the iineontamin- 
atcd, and to seo the natives look at us withouE that air 
of superciliousness which is so unpleasant and comnion 
in the beaten track. The same olive color prevailed. 
They file tiieir teeth to a point, which makes the smile 
of the women frightful, as it reminds one of tlie grin of 
an alligatov. The iidiabitants throughout this country 
exhibit as great a variety of taste as appears on the sur- 
face of society among ourselves. Many of the men are 
dandies ; their shoulders are always wet with the oil 
dropping from their lubricated hair, and eveiything 
about tliem is ornamented in one way or another. 
Some thrum a musical instrument the livelong day, 
and, when they wake at night, proceed at once to tijcir 
musical performance. Many of these musiciana are too 
poor to have iron keys to their instrument, but make 
them of bamboo, and persevere, though no one hears 
the music but tliemselves. Othera try to appear war- 
like by never going out of tlieir huts except with a load 
of bows and arrows, or a gun ornamented with a strip 
of hide for every animal they have shot; and others 
Ve^er go anywhere without a canary in a cage. Ladies 
may be seen carefully tending little lap-doga, which aro 
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intended to bo eaten. Their Tillages are generally? ij 
forests, and composed of gi'oups of irragularly-plai.led 
brown huts, with banana and cotton trees, and tobacco 
growing around. There is also at every hut a high 
stage erected for drying manioc roots and meal, and 
elevated cages to hold domestic fowls. Round baskete 
ai-e laid on the thatch of the huts for tha hens to lay in, 
and on the arrival of strangers, men, women, and chil- 
dren ply their calling as hucksters with a groat deal of 
noisy haggling ; all their transactions are conducted 
with civil banter and good temper. 

" "We passed on through forests abounding in climb- 
ing-plants, many of whicli are eo extremely tough that 
a man is required to go in front with a hatchet ; and 
when the burdens of the carriers are caught, they are 
obliged to cut the climbers with their teeth, for no 
amount of tugging will make tliem break. The paths 
in all these forests arc so zigzag that a person may im- 
agine he has ti-avelled a distance of thirty miles, which, 
when reckoned, as the crow flies, may not be fifteen. 

" "Wo crossed two small streams, the Kanesi and 
Fombeji, before reaching Cabango, a \'illagB situated on 
the banks of the Chihombo. The country was becoming 
more densely peopled as we proceeded, but it heara no 
population compared to what it might easily sustain. 
Provisions were to be had in great abundance ; a fowl 
and basket of meal weigliing 20 lbs. were sold for a 
yard and a half of very inferior cotton cloth, worth not 
more than tlirce-pence." 

The progress of the party was bo dow, on 
account of Livingstone's illness, and the manj 
Btrcams t» bo crossed, that it was the 10th of 
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May wl.en they readied Cabango. Ilcro they ro 

maincd until the SUt. It would liavo been quite cas^ 
for Livingstono to Lave gone on to the town of llati- 
«nvo, tlic groat cliicf of the i)o\verful Londa tribe, re- 
ports of which Iiave been given to the world by the 
t'ortugucsc; hut hia duty to his JIakololo foUowcni 
compelled him to renounce the chances of exploration, \ 

" Cabango (lat. 9° 31' S., long. 20° 31' E.) is the J 
dwell in g-phice of lluanzanza, one of Matiaaavo's ' 
subordinate chiefs. Ilis village consists of about two , 
hundred huts and ten or twelve Brjuare houses, con- 
eti'uctod of poles with grass interwoven. The latter I 
arc occupied by hall-caste Portuguese from Ambaca, 
agents for the Cassange traders. The cold in tho 
Uioruings was now severe to the feelings, the thermom- 
eter ranging from 5S° to 00°, though, when pro- 
tected, sometimes standing aa high as OJ:'' at sLfA. M. 
When tho sun is well up, tho tlKMinometer in tlie 
ehade rises to 80°, and in the erenings it is about 78°. 

"A jffirson having died in this viihige, we could 
transact no business with the chief until the funeral 
obsequies were finished. Tliese occupy about four 
days, during which there is a constant succession of 
dancing, wailing, and feasting. Guns are lircd by 
day, and drums beaten by night, and all the relatives, 
di-cssed in fantastic caps, keep np the ceremonies with 
spirit proportionate to the amount of beer and beef 
expended. When there is a large expenditure, the 
remark is often made afterward, ' AViiat a lino fnneral 
that wasl' A figure, consisting chicHy of teatliera 
and beads, is paraded on these occasions, and Gcoms to 
bo regarded ii^ an idol. 
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" Afl ,Te tliouglit it best to sti-iko away to the B. 
E, from Cabango to our old I'riend Katema, I asked a 
grnida from Muaazanza as soon as the funeral proceed- 
ings were over. IIo agreed to furiiisli one, and also 
accepted a emaller present from rae than nsnal, -n-Iien 
it wa3 represented to bim by Pascoal and Faria tbat I 
was not a trader. "We were forced to prepay our 
guide and bis fatlier too, and he went but ono day, 
altboiigh lie promised to go witb us to Katema. Ha ■ 
was not in tbe least ashamtd at brealiiug bia engage I 
ments, and probably no disgrace will be attached fc 
the deed by Muanzanza. Among the Bakwaina he 
would bavo been puniabed. My men wonid have 
stripped bim of tbe wages which he wore on his 
person, but thonglit tbat, as we had always acted on 
tbe mildest principles, they would lot him move off 
with liis unearned gains. 

" On the 2Stb we reached the village of the chief 
Bango who brought us a handsome present of meal, 
and the meat of an entire pallah. Wo here slaugh- 
tered the last of the cows presented to us in Loanda, 
which I bad kej5t milked until it gave only a teaspooa- 
fal at a time. JTj men enjoyed a hearty laugh when 
they found that I had given up all hope of more, for 
Oiey had been talking among tbemaclves about my 
pereevcrance. Wc offered a leg of tlie cow to Bango, 
but be informed us that neither he nor hia people I 
over partook of beef, as they looked upon cattle as I 
human, and living at home hko men. 

" Wc left Bango on the 30th of May, and pro- 
ceeded to tho river Loembwe, which abounds in hip. 
popotami. It is about sixty yards wide, and four feet 
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deep, but usually contains much less water than thia, 
for thcro aro fishing-wcirs placed riglit across it. lite 
all the African rivers in this quarter, it has morasaea 
on each hank, jet the valley in which it winds, when 
seen from tlio higli lands above, is extremely beautiful. 
This \ aJoy is about the fourth of a mile wide, and it 
was easy to fancy the similarity of many spots on it to 
the goodly manors in our country, and feel aseni'cd 
that there was still ample territory left for an indefinite 
increase of the world's population. The villages are 
widely apart and difficult of access, from the paths 
being so covered with tall grass, that even an ox can 
scarcely follow the tract. The grass cuts the feet of 
*hc men ; yet we met a woman with a little child, and 
a girl, wending their way home with loads of manioc. 
Tlie sight of a white man always infuses a tremor into 
their dark bosoms, and in cveiy case of the kind they 
appeared immensely relieved when I had fairly pa.s8ed 
without having sprung upon them. In the villages 
the dogs run away with their tails between their legs, 
as if they had seen a lion. The women peer from bo- 
hind tlio walls till he comes near them, and then has- 
tily dash into the bouse. Wlien a little child, uncon- 
scious of danger, meets you in the street, he setp up a 
scream at the apparition, and conveys the impression 
that he is not far from going into fits. Among the 
Becbnanas I have been obliged to reprove the women 
for making a hobgoblin of the white man, and telling 
tlicir children that they would send for him to bite 
them. 

"At every village attempts were made to induce na 
to remain a night. Sometimes hirgo pots of beer weie 
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ftifered to us ns a toinptation. Occasionally tlie head 
man would peremptorily order us to halt under a tree 
which he pointed out. At other times j'oung men 
volunteered to guide us to the impassable part of the 
next bog, ii; tlie hope of bringing us to a statid, for all 
arc excessively c;iger to trade ; but food was 6o very 
cheap that ive sometimes preferred paying them to 
keep it, and let us part in good humor. A good-sized 
fowl could bo had for a single charge of gunpowder." 

The only difEcultyivhich Livingstone encountered 
ivas with a cliief named Kawawa, who, after receiving 
him in a friendly manner, demanded tribute, and, when 
it was refused, threatened to prevent the party from 
crossing the great Xasai River, which they were ap- 
proaching. After an altercation which camo ucar re- 
sulting in bloodshed, Livingstone marched away from 
the village with his men. 

" But Kawawa," he says, " was not to he balked of 
his supposed rights by the unceremonious way 
which wo had left him ; for, when we had reached the 
ford of the Kasai, about ten miles distant, wo found 
that he had sent four of his men, with orders to the 
ferrymen to refuse us passage. "We were hero duly 
infonncd that w"e must deliver up all the articles men- 
tioned, and one of our men besides. This demand for 
one of oiir number always nettled every heart. The 
canoes were taken away before our eyes, and we were 
supposed to be quite helpless without them, at a river 
a good hundred yards broad, and very deep. Pitsane 
stood on the bank, gazing with apparent iiidifl'crenee 
sn the stream, and made an accurate observation of 
where the canoes were hidden among the reeds. 
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ferrymen casually asked one of my Batoka if they had 
rivers in his country, and he answered with trath, 
'No, we liavQ none.' Kawawa's people then felt sure ] 
wo could not cross. I thought of swimming when ' 
tliey were gone ; hut after it was dark, hy the unasked 
loan of one of the hidden canoes, wo soon were snng 
in our hivouac on the southern hank of the Kasai. I 
left Bome heads as payment for some meal which had 
been presented hy the ferrymen; and, the canoe hav- 1 
ing heen left on their own side of the river, Fitsano | 
and hia companions laughed uproariously at the dis- 
gust our enemies would feel, and their perplexity ( 
to who had been our paddler across. They wem quite I 
euro that Kawawa would imagine that we had bt 
ferried over by his own people, and would be divining J 
to iind out who liad done the deed. "When ready to ( 
depart in the morning, Kawawa's people appeared on 
the ojiposito heights, and could scarcely believe their 
eyes when they saw us prepared to start away to the 
south. At last one of them called out, ' Ah ! ye are 
bad,' to which Pitsane and his companions retorted, 
' Ah I ye are good, and wo thank you for the loan of 
your canoe.' We wera careful to explain the whole 
of the circumstances to Katema and tlie other chiefs, 
and they all agreed that we were perfectly justifiable 
nnder the circumstances, and that Matiamvo would 
approve our conduct. 

"After leaving the Kasai, we entered upon the 
extensive level plains which we had formerly found in 
a flooded condition. The water on them was not yet 
dried up, as it still remained in certain hollow Bpota. 
Vultures were seen floating in the air, showing that 
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carrion iras to bo found ; and, indeed, we saw several 
oftliclfirge game, but so exceedingly wild as to be 
onapproacliablc. Numbers of caterpillars mounted 
the stalks of grass, and many dragonilies and butter- 
flies appeared, tliougb tliia was winter. 

" During our second day on this extensive plain I 
Buffered from my twcnty-sevcntli attack of fever, at a 
part where no surface-water was to be found. "Wo 
never tbougiit it necessary to carry water with us in tliia 
region ; and now, when I was quite unable to move on. 
my men soon found water to allay my burning tliii-st 
by digging with sticks a few feet beneath the suiface. 
"We had tlms an opportunity of observing the state of 
these remarkable plains at ditfcrent seasons of the year. 
Next day we pursued onr waj', and on the 8th of June 
W8 forded the Lotembwa to tlic N.AV. of Dilolo, a'ld 
regained our fonner path." 

Nothing fui'ther occurred to interrupt the progress 
of the parly. The chief Katcma received them kindly, 
and, after a sbort rest at liis \nllage, they proceeded 
onward across tlie many tributaries of the Leeba, then 
that river itself, and liiially reached the town of the 
friendly Slunte, on tbo 24tb of June. 

"Wo received a hearty welcome from this fiiendly 
old man, and abundant provisions of the best lie bad. 
On bearing the report of the journey given by my com- 
panions, and receiving a piece of cotton cloth about two 
yards square, he said, ' Those Mambari cheat us by 
bringing little pieces only ; but the next time j^ou pass 
I siiall send men with you to trado for mo in Loan- 
da.' When I explained the use made of the slaves bo 
sold, and that bo waa just destroying his own tribe by 
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ecUing his people, and enlarging that of tbe Mambari 
for the sake of these small pieces of cloth, it seemed to 
him quite a new idea. He entered into a long detail of 
liifi troubles with Masilio, who had prevented him from 
cultivating tliat friendship with the Makololo which I 
had inculcated, and had even plundered the mcsscngerB 
Le had sent with Kolimhota to tlie Barotse valley. 

" As I had been desirous of introducing some of the 
fniit-trces of Angola, both for my o^vn sake and that 
of the inhabitants, we had can-icd a pot containing a 
little plantation of orange, cashew-trees, custard-apple- 
trees, and a fig-tree, with coffee, aragas, and papaws. 
Fearing that if we took them fartlior south at present 
they might be killed by the cold, we planted them out 
in an inclosuro of one of Shinte's principal men, and, at 
his request, promised to give Shinte a shai-e when 
grown. They know the value of fruits, but at present 
have none except wild ones. A wild fruit we fre- 
quently met with in Londa is eatable, and, when 
boiled, yields a large quantity of oil, which ig much 
used in anointing both head and body. He eagerly 
accepted some of the seeds of the palmsail-trec when 
told that this would produce oil in much greater quan- 
tity than their native tree, which is not a palm. 

" Wo parted on the best possible tci-ms witli our 
friend Shinte, and proceeded by our former path to 
the village of his sister Nyainoana, who is now a 
widow. She received us with much apparent feeling, 
and said, ' We had removed from our former abode 
to the place where you found us, and had no idea 
then that it was the spot where my husband waa 
to die.' She had come to the river Lofuje, as they 
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ocvcr remain in a place ivhcre deatli baa onco visited 
ihem. We received the loan of live Bmall canoes 
from her, and also one of those we had left here before, 
to proceed down the Lecba. After viewing tlio 
Coanza at MaEsangano, I tliought the Lecba at least 
B tliii-d larger, and upward of two hundred yards wide. 
Wo saw evidence of its riso during its last Hood 
Laving been npward of forty feet in perpendicular 
height; but this is probably more tlian usual, as the 
amount of rain was above the average. My compan- 
ions purchased also a number of canoes from the 
BaJonda. ThcEO are very small, and can caiTy only two 
persons. They are made quite tliin and light, and as 
sharp as racing-skifi's, because they are used in hunt- 
ing animals in the water. The price paid was a string 
of beads equal to the length of the eanoe. We ad- 
vised them to bring canoes for sale to the Makololo, 
as they would gladly give them cows in exchange." 

Livingstone waited a day or two to see the cliief- 
taincss Mancnko, and while there, became a hlood- 
relation to her husband Maneako, each drinking a few 
drops of the otiier's blood, in a pot of beer. " On one 
occasion," he says, " I became blood-relation to a young 
woman by accident. She had a large cartilaginous 
tumor between the bones of the fore-arm, which, as it 
gradually enlarged, so distended tho muscles as to 
render her unable to work. She applied to me to 
excise it. I requested her to bring her Imsband, if 
ho were willing to have the operation pei-formed, and, 
while removing tho tumor, one of the small arteries 
Kjuirtcd some blood into my eye. She remarked, 
when 1 was wiping the blood out of it, ' You were a 
IS 
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friend before, now j'oii are a blood-relation ; and wlicn 
you pass this way, s^lways send mc word, that I inaj 
cook food for you.' In creating theso irieudships, mj 
men had tho full intention of returning ; each one had 
his inolekane (friend) in every village of tho friendly 
Balonda. 

" We reached tho town of Libonta on tho 27th of 
July, and wcro received with demonstrations of joy 
such as I had never witnessed before. The women 
came forth to meet us, making their eiirions dancing 
gestures and loud lulliloos. Some carried a mat aud 
etick, in imitation of a spear and Bhield. Others 
rushed forward and kissed the hands and cheeks of tho 
different persons of their aeqnaintance among us, rais- 
ing such a dust that it was quite a relief to get to the 
men assembled and sitting with proper African de- 
corum in the kotla. Wo were looked upon as men 
risen fram tlio dead, for the most skillful of their 
diviners had pronounced ns to have perished long ago. 
After many expressions of joy at meeting, I arose, and, 
thanking them, explained the causes of our long de- 
lay, but left the report to be made by their own coun- 
trymen. Formerly I had been tho chief speaker, now 
I wonld leave the task of speaking to them. Pitsano 
then delivered a speech of upward of an hour in 
length, giving a highly flattering picture of the wholo 
journey, of tlie kindness of the white men in general, 
and of Mr. Gabriel in particular. lie concluded by 
saying that I had done more for them than they ex- 
pecled; that I had not only opened np a path for 
them to the other white men, but conciliated all 
the chiefs ale 3g the roate. 
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"My men decked themselvea ont in their best, and 
I found that, altliough their goods were Unislied, they 
bad managed to save snits of European clothing, 
which, being white, witli their red caps, gave them 
rather a dashing appearance. They tried to walk bke 
the soldiers they bad seen in Loanda, and called tbem- 
Bch'os my ' braves ' (batlabani). During the Bcrvico 
they all sat with their guns over their shoulders, and 
excited tho unbounded admiration of the women and 
cliildren. I addressed them all on the goodness of 
God in preserving us from all the dangers of strange 
tribes and disease. Wo had a. similar service in tho 
afternoon. Tho men gave ns two fine oxen for slaugh- 
ter, and tho women supplied us abundantly with milk, 
meal, and butter. It was all quite gratuitous, and 1 j 
felt ashamed that I could inako no return, lly mcD 
explained tho total expenditure of our means, and tho 
Libontesc answered gi'aecfully, 'It does not matter; 
yon have opened a patli for us, and wo shall havo 
sleep.' Strangers earae flocking fi'om a distance, and . 
seldom ompty-handed. Their presents I distributed 
among my men. 

"Our progress down the Barotsc valley was jnst 
like this. Every village gave us an ox, and sometimea 
two. The people were wonderfully kind. I felt, 
and still feel, most deeply grateful, and tried to ben- 
eiit them in tho only way I could, by imparting the 
knowledge of that Savionr who can comfort and supply 
them in tho time of need, and my pr.iyer is tliat he 
may send his good Spirit to instruct them and lead 
them into bis kingdom. Even now I earnestly long to 
/etum, and make some rccompcnso to them for 
their kindncea. 
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"On readiiiig Naliele on the 1st of August we 
found Mpololo in great affliction on account of the 
dcatli of liis dnnglitcr and her clilld. She had been 
lately confined; and licr father natui-ally remembered 
her when an ox was slaughtered, or ■n-Iien the tnbute 
of other food, ^hicb be receives in lieu of Sekeletn, 
came in bis way, and sent freqnent presents to her. 
This moved tbe envy of one of the Makololo who 
hated Mpololo, and wishing to vex bim, he entered tlio 
daughter's hnt by nigbt, and strangled both her and 
her child. lie then tried to make fire in tbe hnt and 
bum it, BO that the murder might not be known ; but 
tlie squeaking noise of rubbing the sticks awakened a 
servant, and tlie murderer was detected. Both be and 
his wife were thrown into the river; the latter having 
' known of her liusband's intentions, and not revealing 
tbein.' She declared slie bad dissuaded bim from the 
crime, and, bad any one interposed a woi"d, she might 
have been spared. 

" I left Nalicio on the 13tb of August, and, when 
proceeding along the shore at midday, a hippopotamus 
struck tlio canoe with ber foreliead, lifting one half of 
it quite out of the water, so as nearly to overturn it. 
The force of the butt she gave tilted Masbauana out 
into the river; the rest of us sprang to tbe shore, 
which was only about ten yards off. Glancing back, 
I saiv ber come to tbe surface a short way off, and look 
to the canoe, as if to see if she bad done much mis- 
chief. It was a female, whose j'oung one had been 
ipeared the day before. No damage was done except 
wetting person and goods. This is so unusual an oe- 
curronce, when tbe precaution is taken to coast along 
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(ho ehoro, that ray men exclaimed. ■ Is llie beast 
mad?' Tliero wcro eight of iis in tlio eanoe at the 
time, and the eliake it received shows the iinmenso 
power of this animal in the water. 

"Uavinggot tlie loan of otlior canoes from Mpololo, 
and three oxen as provision for the way, whicli made 
the number we had been presented with in the IJarotse 
valley amount to tliirteen, we proceeded down the 
river toward Scshebe, and were as much struck as 
formerly with the nohlo river. The whole scenery ia 
lovely, though tlie atmosphere b murky in consequence 
of the continuance of the smoky tinge of winter. 

" Long before reaching Sesheko wo had been in- 
formed tiiat a party of Matehele, the people of Mo- 
silikatse, had bronght some packages of goods for me 
to the south bank of the river, near the Victoria Falls, 
and, though they declared that they had been sent by 
Mr, Moffat, the Makololo had refused to credit the 
statement of their sworn enemies. They imagined 
tliat the parcels were directed to me as a mere trick, 
whereby to place witchcraft-medicine into the hands 
of the Makololo. Wiicn the Matebele on tlie south 
bank called to the Makololo on tlie north to come over 
in canoes and receive the goods sent by Moifat to 
' Nake,' the Makololo replied, ' Go along with yon, wo 
know better than that; how could he tell Mofiat to 
send his tilings here, be having gone away to tlie 
north?' The Matcbclo answered, 'Here are tlio 
goods ; wo place tliem now before you, and if you leave 
tliom to perish the guilt will bo yours.' Wlien they 
bad departed the Makololo thought better of it, and, 
ifter much divination, went over with fear and trem- 
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bling, and carried the packages carefully to an Islani] in 
the middle of the stream; then, biiildiog a hut over 
Uiem to protect them fi'oni the weather, they left 
them; and there I found they had remained from 
September, 1854, till September, 1S55, in perfect 
safety. Here, as I had oftea expenenccd before, I 
found tliQ news was very old, and had lost much of :te 
interest by keeping, but there were some good eata- 
ables from Mrs. Moffat. 

" Having waited a few days at Scsheke till the 
horses which we liad left at Linyanti should arrive, wa 
proceeded to that town, and found tlic wagon, and 
cvcrytliing we had left in November, 1853, perfectly 
safe. A grand meeting of all the people was called to 
receive our report, and the articles which bad been 
Bent by t!ic governor and mcrclmnts of Loanda. I ex- 
plained that none of these were my property, but that 
they were sent to show the friendly feelings of the 
white men, and their eagerness to enter into commer- 
cial relations with the Makololo. I then recjuestcd 
my companions to give a troe accoimt of what they 
liad seen. The wonderful things lost nothing in the 
telling, the climax always being that they had finished 
the whole world, and had turned only when there wai 
no more land. One glib old gentleman asked, ' Then 
yon reached Ma Robert (Mrs. L.)3' They wero 
obliged to confess that she lived a little beyond tlia 
world. The presents were received with expi-essiona 
of great satisfaction and delight; and on Sunday, when 
Bckelcta made his appearance at chnrcli in his uni- 
form, it attracted more attention than the sermon j 
and the kind expressions they made use of respecting 
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myself were bo very flattering, that I folt inclined to 
slrnt my eyes. Their private opinion most have tal- 
lied with their public report, for I very soon received 
ofi'cra from volunteers to accompany mo to tho east 
coast." 

[In Lis narrative Livingstone omits the relation of 
the manner in which tho goods had been forwarded 
by Mr. Moffat to tlic island on the Zambesi. 

His father-in-law, still full of energy in spite of bis 
age, bad determined that no chance should bo lost of 
forwarding supplies ; and undertook the task himself, 
since it involved a journey into the Matebelo country, 
which (as the reader will see by referring to Chapter 
m.) he had first visited in 1S29. The famous chief, 
Mosilikatse, was still living, though very old, and 
Moffat bcbeved that — although the llatcbele and Mak- 
ololo were hostile — he could prevail ujTOn tlie chief to 
forward supplies to Livingstone through his country. 

Starting from Kui'uman, in the spring of 1854, 
Moffat travelled about 400 miles, in a north-eastern 
direction, before reacliing the frontiere of theMatabelo 
tribe. Ailer a journey of several weeks, he arrived at 
tho Village of Skulls, the town of Mosilikatso. Each 
hut is surrounded witb high poles, every one of whicl: 
is crowned with the skulls of those slain by tho owner 
of tiio hut. The surrounding country was mountain- 
ous, but very beautiful and fertile, and the people were 
becoming agricultni-al in tlieir habits. 

The first interview which Moffat liad with the old 
diief was an evidence that the latter possessed sonie 
nativu goodness of heart, in spite of the savage acts of 
which ho had been guilty during all his long life. 
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iSilitatso was carried in a kind of chair to meet the 
ary. The hero of 8o many battles was hardly 
to Ijo recognized. His body and his legs were so 
swollen by dropsy that ho could noitlier walk nor ^t 
erect. When ho saw Hoflat, ho grasped hia \ 
silently, then threw Lis garment over hia laco i 
wept. 

Many times ho repeated the words; " Surely, I ft 
only dreaming tliat yon are Moffat," and then said;] 
" Matshobane (the name of my father) I will call yon, J 
because you have been a father to mo. You hayel 
made my heart as soft as milk. I cannot cease to won-~fl 
der at tho affection of a stranger. You liaveucvw^ 
seen mo before, and yet you love mo moro than any 
one of my own people. You have fed me, when I waa 
hungry; you have clothed me, when I was naked; 
you have held mo ia your bosom, and your arm has J 
protected mo from my enemies." 

Wlieii Moffat answered that lie was not conscious I 
of ha\-ing rendered him any of these services, the chief i 
pointed to two native messengers who had seated tliera- [ 
selves at the missionary's feet, and BTiswercd: " TIicso'l 
two are vciy important men; Uuibate is my right I 
hand. When I send tliera where tho white men liv% 1 
I send my ears, my eyes, and my moutli with them. 
What they have heard, I hear ; what they have soon, I 
see ; and what they have said, was said by Moailikatse. 
Toil have fed and clothed them, and when tlioir lives 
were in danger, yon were their shield. What yon did 
to them, that you did to me." 

Pointing to his dropsical legs, whicli ho declared 
would soon bring him to death, he added : " Your Grod 
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Las scut you to me, to 



^VG I 



I help and healing. 



Moffat undertook tlie treatment ( 
fortiinato cnongli to enable him to walk a little ; but 
he was always obliged to administer the medicine Lira- 
self, as tlio chief was in constant fear of being poisoned 
by his wives. ; 

The journey was entirely successfnl. The Mato- 
bclc, ftB we have seen, took charge of the supplies for 
Livingstone, carried tliem to the Zambesi, and there 
conscientiously deposited them, leaving the further 
responsibility of their care to the Makololo. Uoffat 
returned in safety to Kumman.j 



Cn^VTTER XIIL 



UnSCSTONE B JOCEXEY ACBOSS THE COSTTSKNT. 



TL — DOWN ITIE ZAMBESI TO TilE EASTER^I COAST. 

HAVIKG found it impracticable to open ft wagon- 
road to the western coast, it was now necessary 
that Livingstone should make clioiee of i-oiite by which 
the Indian Ocean miglit bo reached. The Arab tra 
dors in be transported from Zanzibar to the Miikololo 
country assured him that he could retnm upon their 
track with safety, by way of the great lake Tangany- 
ika, which had not tlicu been readied by any white 
man; but ho was anxious to ascertain whetlier the 
Zambesi River might not be a navigable stream for 
some distance into tlic interior. Ilia tiret desii-c, of 
course, was to follow the river. The Makololo, how- 
ever, who were acquainted with the countiy as far 
eastward as the Kafue, a large tributary of the Zim- 
besi, objected to tliis, declaring that the country was 
so broken and rocky as to render it almost impassable. 
They proposed a dii-cct course eastward, on tbo 
northern side of the Zaml}C6i, to tJic Kafue, and then a 
journey along the former river to the firet Portuguese 
etation at Tete. As Livingstone was indebted to 
GckcJetu for much of Ids outtit, and his success, as on 
the westward journey, would depend entirely on tho 
tonduct of his followers, ho felt obliged to accept 
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tlicir decision. So miicli of his groat design had 
already been accomplished, that it scarcely Bocmed 
DeceEsary to hazard the remaiEing portion without tho'l 
certainty of some advantage in return. We will now! 
let him resume hia naiTative: 

" On the 3d of November we bade adieu to our 
fricnda at Linyanti, accompanied by Sekeletu and 
about 300 followers. We were all fed at liis c-vpenso, 
and he took cattle for thia purpose from eveiy station 
we came to. The principal men of the Makololo, 
Lebcolo, Ktlarie, Hkwatlelc, etc., were also of the 
party. Wo passed through the patch of the tsetse, 
which exists between Linyanti and Scsheke, by niglit. 
The majority of tbc company went on by daylight, in 
order to prepare our beds. Sekeletu and I, with about 
forty young men, waited outside the tsetse till dark. 
Wo then went forward, and about ten o'clock it bo- J 
came so pitchy dark that both horses and men w 
completely blinded. The lightning spread over tlio' j 
sky, forming eight or ten branches at a time, in shapo i 
exactly like tliose of a tree. This, with great vuluraes 
of sheetrliglitmng, enabled us at times to see the whole 
country. The intervals between the flashes were so 
densely dark as to convey the idea of stone-blindncBa 
The horses trembled, cried out, and turned round, 
as if searching for cacli other, and every new flash i-o- 
vealed tho men taking diflcrent directions, laugbiug, 
and stumbling against each otJier. 

"Whilo at Scsheke, Sekeletu supplied me with 
twelve oxen — three of which were accustomed to bo- 
ing liddcn upon — hoes, and beads to purchase a canoo 
trhen we sliould strike the Leeambye beyond the falla. 
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Ho likewise presented abundance of good fresh butter 
and Loncy, and did everything in his power to make 
mo comfortable for the journey. I was entirely depen- 
dent on hia generosity, for the goods I originally 
bronglit fi-om the Cape were all expended by the time 
I set ofi' from Linyanti to the west eoaat. I there di-cw 
£70 of my salary, paid ray men with it, and purchased 
goods for the return journey to Linyanti. These being 
now all e.vpended, the Makololo again fitted me out, 
and sent me on to the east coast I was thus depen- 
dent on their bounty, and that of other Afncans, for 
the means of going from Linyanti to Loandii, and 
again from Linyanti to the cast coast, and I feel deeply 
grateful to them. Coin would have been of no benetit, 
for gold and silver are quite unknown. 

" As tliis was the point from which we intended to 
strike off to tlie north-east, I resolved on the following 
day to visit the Falls of Victoria, called by the nativoa 
ilosioatunya, or more anciently Shongwe. Of theso 
we had often heard since we came into the country ; 
indeed, one of the qiiestions asked by Scbituanc was, 
'Ilavo you smoke that sounds in your country?-' 
They did not go near enough to examine them, but, 
viewing them with awo at a distance, said, in reference 
to the vapor and noise, ' llosi oa tunya ' (smoke does " 
sound there). It was previously called Shongwe, the 
meaning of wbicli I could not ascertain. The word 
for a 'pot' resembles this, and it may mean a seetliing 
caldron, but I am not certain of it. Being pcreviadod 
that Mr. Oswell and myself were the very first .Euro- 
peans who ever visited the Zambesi in the centre iif the 
couctry, and that this ia tho connecting link bcl « 
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tho kaovm and nnknown portions of that river, I do 
ciilod to use tiiQ same liberty as tlie Makololo did, and 
gave tlic only English name I liavc affixed to any part 
of the country. 

"Sekeletu intended to accompany rac, but one 
canoe only having come instead of the two he had 
ordered, ho resigned it to me. After twenty minutes' 
eail from Kalai wc camo in sight, for tho first time, of 
the columns of vapor appropriately called 'smoke,' 
rising at a distiincc of five or six miles, exactly as wlien 
largo ti-acts of grass arc burned in Africa. Five col- 
mnns now arose, and, bending in the direction of tbo 
wind, they seemed placed against a low ridge covered 
with trees ; tho tops of the columns at this distance 
appeared to mingle with the clouds. They were white 
below, and higher up became dark, so as to simulate 
smoko very closely. The whole scene was extremely 
beautiful ; the banks and islands dotted over the river 
are adorned with sylvan vegetation of great variety of 
color and form. At tho period of our visit several 
trees wcro spangled over with blossoms. Some trees 
resemble the great spreading oak, others assume the 
character of our o-ivn elms and chestnuts ; but no one 
can imagine tho beauty of the view from anylbing 
witnessed in England. It had never been seen before 
by European eyes; but scenes so lovely must have 
been gazed upon by angels in their flight. Tho only 
want felt is that of mountains in the background. The 
falls arc bounded on three sides by ridges 300 or 400 
feet in height, which are covered with forest, with the 
red soil appearing among the trees. When about half 
% mile from the ialls, I left the canoe by wbieh wc had 
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come down thus far, and embarked in a liglifcr one, 
witli men well acquainted with the rapids, who, bj 
paasinji; down the centre of the stream in the cddiea 
and still places caused by many jutting rocks, bronght 
me to fln island situated in the middle of the river, and ' 
OD the edge of the lip over which the water rolls. In 
coining hither there was danger of being swept down 
by the streams which rushed along on each side of the 
island ; but tiie river was now low, and wo sailed 
where it is totally impossible to go when the water ia 
high. But, thongb we had reached the island, and 
were within a few yards of the spot, a view from 
ivhich would solve the whole problem, I behove that 
no one could perceive where the vast body of water 
went; it seemed to lose itself in the earth, the oppo- 
idte lip of the fissure into which it disappeared being 
only 60 feet distant. At least I did not compi-cbend 
it until, creeping with awe to the verge, I peered 
do\ra into a large rent which bad been made from 
bank to bank of the broad Zambesi, and saw tliat a 
Ftream of a thousand yards broad leaped down a hnn- 
<h'ed feet, and then became suddenly compressed into 
a space of fifteen or twenty yai-ds. The entire falls 
arc simply a crack made in a hard basaltic rock fi-om 
the right to the left bank of the Zambesi, and then 
prolonged from the left bank away through thirty or ■ 
forty miles of hills. If one imagines the Thames tilled i 
with low, tree-covered hills immediately beyond the 
tunnel, e.\tcnding as far as Gravosend, the bed of 
black basaltic rock instead of London mud, and a lis- 
luiTj made therein from one end of the tunnel to the 
other down through the keystones of the arch, and 
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prolonged from the left end of tlio tunnel through 
thuty niilea of bills, the pathway being 100 feot down 
from the bed of the river inHtead of whut it in, with 
the b'ps of the fissure from 80 to 100 feet apart, then 
fancy tbo Tiiames leaping bodily into the gnU", and 
forced there to change its direction, and flow from llip 
right to the Icfl bank, and tlicn rush boiling and roar- 
ing throngh the hills, he inny liavc some idea of what 
takes place at this, the most ironderiul eight I Itml 
\ritne&sed in Africa. In looking down into tlio fiHRuro 
on the right of t!ie island, one eoes nothing but a 
dense white cloud, which, at the time we visited thu 
Bpot, Lad two briglit rainboiva on it (The sun wai 
on tlic meridian, and the declination about ocjual to 
the latitude of the place). Fi'om this cloud rushed up 
a great jot of vapor exactly liko steam, and it mounted 
200 or 300 feet high ; there condensing, it changed it> 
hue to tliat of dark smoke, and came back in a con- 
stant Bhowcr, wliieli soon wetted us to the skin. Tliia 
shower falls chiefly on the opposite side of the fissure, 
and a few yai-ds back from the lip there stands a 
straight hedge of evergreen trees, whoso leaves are 
always wet. From their roots a number of little rills 
run back into the gulf, but, as tlioy flow down the 
steep wall there, the column of vapor, in its ascent, 
licks them up clean off the rock, and away they mount 
again. They are constantly running down, but ucvei 
reach the bottom. 

" On the leit of the island we see the water at the 
bottcm, a white rolling mass moving away to the pro- 
.ongation of the tissure, which branches oft' neur the 
left bank of the river. A piece of the rock b;is fiUlen 
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off a Bpot on the left of ihc island, and juta out from 
tbe water below, and from it I judged the distance 
wliicli tbc water falls to be about 100 feet. Tlio walls | 
of this gigantic crack are pcrpendieular, and a 
of one lioinogeneous mass of rock. 

" On the left side of the island wo have a good view 
of tlio mass of water which causes one of the colurane 
of vftpor to ascend, as it leaps qnite clear of the rock, 
and forms a thick unbroken fleece all the way to the 
bottom. Its whiteness gave the idea of snow, a sight 
I had not seen for many a day. As it broke into (if I 
may use the term) pieces of water, all rushing on in 
the same direction, each gave off several rays of foam 
exactly as bits of steel, when burned in oxygen gas, 
give off rays of sparks. The suow-white slieet seemed 
like myriads of small comets nisliing on in one direc- 
tion, each of wliich left behind its nucleus rays of foam. 
I never saw the appearance referred to noticed elso- 
whcre. It seemed to be the effect of the mass of water 
leaping at once clear of the rock, and but slowly break- 
ing up into spray. I 

" I have mentioned that we saw five columns of ' 
vapor ascending fi'om this strange abyss. They are c\i- 
deutly formed by the compression suffered by the forge 
of the water's own fall into an unyielding wcdge-shapod 
space. Of the five columns, two on tlie right and one 
on the left, of the island were tho largest, and tlio 
itrcams which formed them seemed each to ex- 
ceed in size the falls of tho Clyde at Stonebyres when 
that river is in flood. This was the period of low 
water in tho Leeambyo ; but, as far as I could guess, 
Uicre was a flow of live or six hundred yards of water, 
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ffliieli, at the edge of tlio fall, seemed at least throe 
feet deep. 

" Tlic fissure is eaid by the Makololo to bo very 
jineh deeper farther to the eastward ; there is one part 
at which the walls are so sloping that people accus- 
tomed to it can go down by descending in a sitting 
position. Tho Makololo on one occasion, pursaiog 
Boine fugitive Batoka, saw them, nnable to stop the 
impetus of tlieir flight at tho edge, literally dashed to 
pieces at tlie bottom. They beheld the stream like a 
' white cord' at the bottom, and so far down (probably 
SOO feet) that they became giddy, and were faint to go 
away holding on to the ground, 

" Sekeletii and his lai-ge party having conveyed me 
thus far, and furnished me with a company of 114 men 
to carry the tuska to tlio coastj wo bade adicn to the 
Makololo on the 20th of November, and proceeded 
northward to the Lekonc. The country around ia 
very beautiful, and was once well peopled with Batoka, 
who possessed enormous herds of cattle. 'Wlien Sebit- 
nane came in former times, with his small but warlike 
party of ilakoiolo, to this spot, a general lising took 
place of the Batoka tlirongh the whole country, in 
order to ' cat bim up ;' but his usual success followed 
him, and, dispcraing them, the Makololo obtained so 
many cattle that they could not take any note of tlie 
herds of sheep and goats. The tsetse has been brought 
by buffaloes into some districts where formerly cattle 
abounded. This obb'ged us to travel the first few 
stages by night. We could not well detect the naturo 
of the country in the dim moonlight; the path, bow- 
ever, seemed to lead along the high bank of what may 
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have been tlie ancient bed of the Zambesi before the 
fissure was made. Tlie Lelvone now winds in it in an 
opposite direction to tliat in which the ancient river 
must have flowed. 

" For a few days we travelled over an uninhabited, 
gently nndnlating, and most beautiful district, the bor- 
der territory between those who accept and those who 
reject the sway of the Makololo. The face of the coun- 
try appears as if in long waves, running north and 
Boutli, There are no rivers, though water stands in 
pools in the hollows. We were now come into the 
country which my people all magnify as a perfect para- 
dise. Sel)ituaue was driven from it by the Matebelo. 
It suited liim exactly for cattle, corn, and health. The 
soil is dry, and often a reddish sand ; there are few 
trees, but fine large shady ones stand dotted here and 
there over the country where towns fonnerly stood. 
One of the fig family I measured, and found to bo 
forty feet in circumference; tlie heart had been bnmcd 
out, and some one had made a lodging in it, for wo 
saw the remains of a bed and a fire. Tlie sight of the 
open country, with the increased altitude we were 
attaining, was most refreshing to the spirits, Lat^ 
game abound. We see in the distance bufl'alocs, elands, 
hartebeest, gnus, and elephants, all very tame, as no 
one disturbs them. Lions, which always accompany 
other large animals, roared about us, but, aa it was 
moonlight, there was no danger. In the evening, 
while standing on a mass of granite, one began to roar 
at me, though it was still light. 

" On the 3d of December we crossed the river 
Mozuma, or river of Dila, having travelled through a 
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beautifully undulating pastoral country. To the south, 
and a little east of this, stands the hill Taha Chen, or 
'White Jlountains,' from a mass of -white rock, prob- 
ably dolomite, on its top. But none uf the hills are of 
any great altitude. The Uozuma, or river of Dila. 
was the tirst water-course which indicated that W8 
were now on the slopes toward the eastern coast. It 
contained no flowing water, but revealed in its banks 
what gave me great pleasure at the time — pieces of lig- 
nite, possibly indicating the existence of a mineral, 
namely, coal, the want of which in tlio central counti'y 
I had always deplored. Again and again wc came to 
the ruins of large towns, containing the only hiero- 
glyphics of this couutiy, worn mill-stones, with the 
round ball of quartz with which the grinding was 
effected. Great numbers of these halls were lying 
abont, showing that the depopulation had been the 
result of war; for, bad the people removed in peace, 
tbey would liave taken the balls with tlicm. 

""When we had passed the outskii-ting villages, 
which alone consider themselves in a state of war 
witli the Makololo, we found the Batoka, or Batonga, 
as they here call themselves, quite friendly. Great 
numbers of them came Irom all the surrounding vil- 
lages with presents of maize and masuka, and ex- 
pressed great joy at the tirst appearance of a white 
man, and harbinger of peace. The women clothe 
themselves better than the Balonda, but the men go 
inptirts naturalibus. They walk about without the 
gmallcst sense of shame, 

" The further we advanced, the more we found the 
Cf>*intry swarming with inhabitants. Great nunibcra 
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csmc to see the white man, a sight they had never be- 
licld before. Tbey always brougbt presents of maize 
ind masnka. Their mode of ealiitation ia quite singnlar. 
They throw themselves on their backs on the ground, 
and, rolling from side to side, slap the outside of their 
thighs as expressions of thankfulness and ■vrelcome, 
uttering tlio words ' Kina bomba.' This method of 
salutation was to me very disagreeable, and I never 
could get reconciled to it. I called out, ' Stop, stop ; I 
don't want that;' but they, imagining I was dissatis- 
fied, only tumbled about more furiously, and slapped 
their thighs with greater vigor," 

For nearly a month the party pushed slowly on, 
varying the monotony of the journey by hunting 
elephants, or overcoming difficulties occasioned by the 
greed or suspicion of the natives. In the latter cases, 
one of tbo Makololo, Sekwcbu by name, was of great 
service. The party reached the Kafue on the ISth of 
December, and finally the Zambesi about the close of 
the year. 

" As we approached nearer the Zambesi," says 
Livingstone, " the country became covered with broad- 
leaved bushes, pretty thickly planted, and we bad 
several times to shout to elephants to got out of our 
way. At an open space, a herd of buffaloes came 
trotting np to look at our oxen, and it was only by 
sliooling one that I made tbeui i-fctreat. Tho meat 
is very much like that of an ox, and this one was very 
fine. The only danger we actually encountered waa 
from a female elephant, with three young ones of 
different sizes. Cliarging through the centre of our 
extended line, and causing the men to throw down 
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their burdens in a great hurry, she received a spear 
for her temeritj. I never saw an elepiiant with more 
than one calf before. We knew that we were near our 
Zambesi again, even before the great river buret upon 
our sight, by the numbers of water-fowl wo met. I 
killed four geese with two shots, and, had I followed 
the wishes of my men, could have secured a meal of 
water-fowl for the whole party. I never saw a river 
with so much animal life around and in it, and, as the 
Barotae say, 'Itsiish and fowl arc always fat.' T?lion 
our eyes were gladdened by a view of its goodly broad 
waters, we found it very much larger than it is even 
above the falls. One might try to make his voice 
heard across it in vain. Its flow was more rapid than 
near Sesheke, being often four and a half miles an 
hour," 

During January and February, 1856, the party 
moved slowly eastward, encountering great diiSeul- 
ties from the hostility of the natives. Horo than once 
they were on the point of fighting, and the trouble 
was scarcely avoided, before a similar one would arise 
at the next settlement. At the conflticnco of the 
Loangwe, a lai-ge sti'eam which comes down from the 
north, with the Zambesi, Livingstone found some ro- 
mains of the old Portugnese station of Zumbo. Be- 
low this, he was obliged to cross the Zambesi, and 
take a direct route across the rougli and dangerous 
region to the south of the river, directly towards Teto, 
This narrative is full of exciting details, whicli, how- 
ever, there is no space to reproduce here. "VTc must 
pass on to the close of the eventful journey, and give 
Ilia account of the approach to the semi-civilization of 



a Portuguese trading-port, on tbo eastern side of the 
•jontinenl : 

" Jieing pretty well tired out in the evening of tha 
2d of March, I remained at about eight uiilea distance 
from Tete. ITy men asked me tp go on ; I felt too 
fatigued to proeeed, but sent forward to the command- 
ant tlie letters of recommendation with wliich 1 had 
been favored in Angola by the bishop and others, and 
lay down to rest. Our food having been exhausted, 
my men had been subsisting for some time on roots 
and honey. About two o'clock in the morning of the 
8d wc were aronsed by two officers and a company of 
soldiers, who had been sent with the materials for a 
civilized breakfast and a 'maslicela' to bring mo to 
Tete, Jly companions thought that we were captured 
by the armed men, and called me in alarm. 'Mi'hen I 
understood the errand on which they had come, and 
had pai-takcn of a good brcakiast, tbongh I had jast 
before been too tired to sieep, all my fatigue vanished. 
It was the most refreshing breakfast I ever partook of, 
and I walked the last eight miles without the least 
feeling of weariness, although the path was so rough ■ 
that one of the officers remarked to me, 'This is 
euongh to tear a man's life out of him,' The pleasure 
cxpirienced in j'artaking of that breakfast was ouIt ' 
equalled by the enjoyment of JTr. Gabriel's UcA on inv 
arrival at Loanda. It ^\as also enhanced by the news 
that Sebasto]>ol had fallen and the war was finished. 

" The village of Tete is built on a long slope domi 
to tlie river, the fort being close to the water. The 
rock beneath is gray sand-stone, and has the appear 
anee of being crushed away from the river : the strata 
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have tliua a crumpled form. Tho hollow between caeh 
crease is a street, tho liuusca being built upun the pro- 
jectiDg fold. The rocks at the top of the slope are 
mach higher than the fort, and of course eompletelj? 
command iL There is then a large valley, and beyond 
Ihat aooblong hill called Kariieira. The whole of the 
adjacent country is rocky and broken, but every avail 
able spot is under cultivation. Tiio stone housea in 
Teto are cemented with mud instead of limo, and 
thatched with reeds and grass. The rains, having 
washed out the mud between tho stones, give all tho 
houses a rough, untidy appearance. No lime waa 1 
known to be found nearer than Mozambifjue; some 1 
UBed in making seats in the verandas had actually boon 
brought all that distance. 

" There arc about tweh'e hundred lints in all, whicll 
with European households woidJ give a population of 
about four thousand five hundred souls. Only a small 
proportion of these, however, live on the spot ; tho 
majority are engaged in agricultural operations in the 
adjacent country. Generally there arc not more than 
two thousand pcoplo resident, for, compared with what 
it was, Tete is now a rain. The number of Portuguese 
is veiy small ; if wo exclude tho military, it ia imdor 
twoii ty. 

" As it was Tiecessary to leave most of my men at 
tliis place. Major Sicard gave them a portion of land on 
which to cultivate their own food, generously supply- 
jig them with corn in the meantime, lie also said 
that my young men might go and hunt elephants in 
3ompany with hia servants, and purchase goods with 
both the ivory and dried meat, in order that they 
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might liave BometUing to take with them on their 
return to Sekcletii, The men were delighted with liia 
Uherality, and soon sixty or seventy of them set off to 
engage in this enterprise. There was no calico to be 
liad at this time in Tete, but the commandant hand- 
Bomely furnished my meu with clotliiiig. I was in a 
state of want myself, and, though I pressed hira to tabo 
payment io ivory for botli myself and men, ho refused 
all recompense. I shall ever remember his kindness 
with deep gratitude." 

After a good rest at Tcte, Li\-ingstono, heartily as- 
Bisted by the Portuguese authorities, commenced liia 
voyage down the Zambcfii. lie had dow reached terri- 
tory which was known, and tlie interest of his narra- 
tive ceases. Tho toils and privations of tho jonmey 
were also over : he floated comfortably on through tho 
fever-haunted lowlands of Eastern Africa, and on the 
20th of May reached the village of Kilimane. "It 
wanted," he says, " only a few days of being four years 
since I started fi'om Capctoivn. Ilere I ivas received 
into the house of Colonel Galdino Jose Kiincs, one of 
the best men in the country. I had been three years 
without licaring from my tamily ; letters having fro- 
quently been scut, but somehow or other, with but a 
angle exception, they never reached me. I i-eccired, 
however, a letter from Admiral Trotter, convej'ing in- 
fonnation of their welfare, and some newspapers, wliidi 
were a treat indeed. Her llajesty's brig tJio ' Frolic' 
had called to incpiire for me in the November previ- 
ous, and Captain Nolluth, of that ship, had most con- 
siderately Icfl a case of wine; and liis surgeon, Dr 
James AValsh, divining what I s'.ould need most, left 
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an ounce of qninine. Tliese gifts made lay heart over- 
flow. I had not tasted any liquor whatever during 
the time I had been in Africa ; hut when reduced in 
Angola to extreme weakness, I fonnd mneli benefit 
from a little wine, and took from Loanda one bottle of 
brandy in my medicine chest, intending to nse it if it 
were again required ; but the hoy who carried it 
wliirled the box upside down, and'smashed the bottle, 
80 I cannot give my testimony either in favor of or 
against the brandy. 

" Eight of ray men begged to be allowed to come as 
far as Kilimane, and, thinking that tliey would there 
see the ocean, I consented to their coming, though the 
food was so scarce in consequence of a dearth that they 
were compelled to snfl'er some hunger. They wonld 
fain have come farther; for when Sekcletu parted with 
them, his orders were tliat none of tliem should tnra 
until they had reached Ma Robert and brought her. 
hack with them. On my explaining the difficulty ot 
ei-ossing the sea, lie said, ' Wherever you lead, they 
must follow.' As I did not know well how I should 
get home myself, I advised them to go back to Tete, 
where food was abnndant, and there await my return. 
1 bought a quantity of calico and brass wire with ten 
of tlie smaller tusks which we had in onr charge, and 
eent the former back as clothing to those who remained 
at Teta As there were still twenty tusks left, I depos- 
ited them with Colonel Nunes, that, in the event of 
inything happening to prevent my return, the iiiw 
pression might not he produced in the country that I 
had made away with Sekelotu's ivory. I instructed 
Colonel Nunes, in case of my death, to sell the tusks 
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and deliver tlie proceeds to my men ; bat I intended, 
if mj life should be prolonged, to piirdiase the goodi 
ordered by Sckeletu in England with mj own money, 
uid pay myself on my return out of the price of the 
ivory. This I explained to the men fully, and tliey, 
understanding the matter, replied, ' Nay, father, you 
will not die ; yon will return to take ua back to Seke' 
ctu.' They promised to wait till I came back, and, m 
my part, I assured them that nothing but death woaldj 
prevent my return. 

" After waiting about eix weeks at this nnhealthy 
apot, in which, however, by the kind attentions of 
Colonel Nunes and his nephew, I partially recovered 
from my tertian, H. M, brig ' Frolic ' arrived off Kili- 
maue. As the village is twelve miles from the bar, and 
the weather was rough, sIio was at anchor ten daya 
before we know of her presence about seven miles from 
the entrance to the port. She brought abundant sup- 
plies for all my need, and £150 to pay my passaga- 
home, from my kind friend Mr. Thompson, the Socie- 
ty's agent at the Cape. The admiral at the Cape 
kindly sent an offer of a passage to the Mauritius, 
which I thankfully accepted. Sekwebu and one at- 
tendant alone remained with me now. Ho was very 
intelligent, and liad been of the greatest service to me , 
indeed, but for Lis good sense, tact, and command of 
the language of tiie tribes tlirough which we passed, t" 
beheve we should scarcely have succeeded in reaching 
the coast. I naturally felt grateful to him ; and as his 
chief wished all my companions to go to England with 
me, and would probably be disappointed if none went, 
I thouirht it would be beneficial for him to see the 
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effects of civilization, and report tliem to his conntry- 
men ; I wished also to make some return for his very 
important Bcrvicea. Others had petitioned to come, 
hut I explained the danger of a change of climate and 
food, and with difficulty restrained them. The only 
one who now remained begged eo hard to come on 
board ship that I greatly regretted that the expense 
prevented my acceding to his wish to visit England. 
I Baid to him ' You will die if you go to such a cold 
country as mine.* * That la nothing,' he reiterated ; 
* let me die at your feet.' 

"We loft Kilimane on the 12th of July, and 
reached the Maiiritiiia on tho 12th of August, 1856. 
Sekwebu was picking up English, and becoming a 
favorite with both men and officers. He seemed a 
little bewildered, everything on board a man-of-war 
being so new and strange; but he remarked to me 
several times, ' Your countrymen are very agreeable,' 
and, 'What a strange country this ia — all water to- 
gether I ' lie also said that he now understood why I 
used the sextant. When we reached the Mauritius a 
steamer came out to tow us into the harbor. Tho 
constant strain on his untutored mind seemed now to 
reach a climax, for during the night he became insane. 
I thought at first that he was intoxicated. He had 
descended into a boat, and, when I attempted to gi» 
down and bring him into tho ship, he ran to the 9tem 
and said, 'No I no I it is enough that I die alone. You 
must not perish; if yon come, I shall throw myself 
into tlie water,' Perceiving that his mind was affec- 
ted, I said, ' Now, Sekwebu, we are going to Ma 
liubci't.' This struck a chord in his bosom, and he 



said, ' Oh, yes ; where is bIiq, and where is Robert I ' 
and lie seemed to recover. Tlie oflicerB proposed to 
secure hiia by putting him in irons; but, being a \ 
gentleman in liis own country, I objected, knowing | 
that tlie insane ollen retain an impression of ill-treat- 
ment, and I could not bear to have it said in Seko- 
letu's country that I had chained one of his principal 
men as they had seen slaves treated. I tried to get 
liira on aiiore by day, but he refused. In the e^-ening 
a fresh accession of insanity occurred; he tried to 
spear one of the crew, then leaped overboai'd, and, 
tfiougb he could swim well, pulled himself down hand 
imder hand by the chain cable. We never found the 
body of poor Sekwebn. 

" At the Mauritius I was most hospitably received | 
by Major-Genoral C. M. Hay, and he generously con- ' 
strained me to remain with him till, by the influence 
of the good climate and quiet English comfort, I got 
rid of an enlarged spleen from African fever. In 
November I came up tlie Red Sea ; escaped the dan- 
ger of shipwreck through the admirable management 
of Captain Powell, of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Steam Company's ship ' Candia,' and on the 12th of 
December was once more in dear old England." 



CHAPTER XIV. 
magtah's journey to biub. 

THE Hungarian traveller, Ladislans Magyar, has 
Buccccdeii in nearly enpplying our knowledge 
of the district lying between tlie route of Livingstone 
from the upper valley of the Zambesi to the westeiii 
coast, and the most northern points reached by Ander- 
son and Green. 

Magyar, as his name indicates, was a Hungarian, 
a native of Thereaiopol, He entered tho Austrian 
navy in 1840, and, after variona voyages, left tlio ser- 
vice in Sonth America, and was employed by tlie 
Ai^ntine Republic. The fleet of the latter power 
having been destroyed by that of Unignay, he went 
to Brazil for a time, and afterwards engaged in the 
African traile, which he followed for two or three 
years. Partly from a passion for exploration, and 
partly from a desire to recover hia health, which had 
been shattered by the deadly coast fever, he finally 
went to Bcngnela, the mostsonthem Portugneso port, 
in order to settle himself in the healthier inland 
regions. 

The trading-town of Bengnela, which contains a 
population of about 3,000, has a climate whicli sccma 
to be fatal to tho white race. "A man of twenty-five," 
says Magyar, " when he has finally become acclimated, 
after a residence of two years, and usually after much 
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mfiering, loots like a man of tLirtr-five. If he re- 
mains eight or nine vean longer, he has the appear- 
ance of one aged id mind and body, with white hair, 
ennken face, and toothless month- In from ten to 
twelve yeare tlie European race disappears." 

The inland region is inhabited by a number of 
negro tribes, who live in a state of continual war, jet^ 
from their language and habits, appear to be of tliQ 
same blood. They are called, collectively, tlie Kira- 
hunda. The country is threaded by the affluents of 
the Coanza River, which rises iu Lat. 13° and flowa 
northward over a table-land, 6,000 feet above the eea, 
to about I^t, 9°, where it turns westward, and emp- 
ties into the sea not far from St. Paul de Loanda. , 
Tiie land rises, from the coast, in successive terrace^*! 
each of which has its distinct climate and productions.! 

The coast region is sandy, arid, and intensely hot. ■ 
The tribe nearest to Bengnela, called the MundombCj 
is a strong and ratlier handsonie race, but repulsive in, ' 
its habits. Instead of bathing, they rub their bodies,' J 
every third day, with fat or butter, and soak thcit3 
single cotton garments in the same, so that they stid 
to tJieir bodies. They live in huts but two or threei 
feet high, built of sticks and nuid, and always filled 1 
with smoke from the fires which they keep Tip, even ia 
lummer. They have herds of cattle, and also cultivate | 
maize, beans, and manioc, 

Magyar reiniiined but a short time in Benguela, is 1 
order to complete liis arrangement for the journey to j 
the native kingdom of Bihe, which comprises the eJ^ I 
vated table-land of the interior. The caravans a 
O^cqucnt but large, on account of greater secnrity. Tliff^ 
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native or half-easte traders iisnally announce their in- 
tention beforehand, and the men who desire to join 
them as porters or assistanta seek them of their o^m 
■ accord and offer their services. If the traders aslicd 
them to come, they would make tliemselves responsi- 
ble for any loss or injury which the latter might Buffer. 
Men of other tribes go to their prophet, taking a goat 
ns an offering, and ask his advice concerning the result 
of the journey. The prophet anoints parts of their 
bodies with the blood of the animal, and then sends 
them to the chief, wlio makes the sign of the tribes on 
their Ibreheads, with white paint. This is an African 
passport, which is always respected, and, singularly 
enough, is never counterfeited. 

Goods of all kinds are slung to poles, which are car- 
ried on the shoulders of the porters: travellers are 
obliged to lie in a liammoek which is also suspended 
from a long pole, carried by two men, who are relieved 
by others from time to time. But the progress of the 
cai-avan, especially in marshes, forests, or the passes of 
the mountains, is exceedingly slow and toilsome, and 
the traveller is compelled to walk where the road is 
worst, 

The leader of the caravan from Eihe was very 
ready to accept Magyar's application to join Iiim, since 
the presence of a European is considered an additional 
protection. Tlie traveller also obtained a kissongo, or 
body-guard, — a man whose office was to attend him_ 
watch over his property, and defend him in case of dan- 
ger. An inteqjretcr, three slaves for personal service, 
aud six hammock-bearers were also necessary, Pron- 
dod with these, and with the proper goods for trade 
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with the natives, Magvar left Bengiiela on tbo latli 
of January, 1849 — tlie middle of summer, and made 
Ilia way aerosa tlie burning lowlands towards Iho fii'st 
range of monntains. 

In tliia region tliere was no sign of vegetable life 
except some leafless thom-boshos and tuflis of dried 
grass. The vertical sun slione so powerfully upon the 
beads of tlie travellers tliat even the natives com 
plained of the hcnt, and made use of the tails of luag- 
gas as a sort of fan. As the elevation above tbe sea 
increased, trees began to appear, and tbo banks of tha J 
Katuinbela River, beyond the first range of hills, werO'l 
covered with a dense tropica! vegetation. This streamM 
was crossed by means of baml)oo rafta, and the caravaQ* 
was so large that many hours were refjiiired to tranft-l 
port all the men and goods to the other shore. 

A short distance beyond, they reached the firs 
range of mountains — a wild chaoa of black, volcaniAfl 
peaks, where only thorns and aloes gi-ew. The patlil 
mounted or felt along the brink of precipitous abyss 
and the loose stones and [lebblea frequently e 
gave way under the feet of the natives, who weroi 
obliged to march in single file, so that an accident to 
one delayed all the others in tlie rear. The bleached 
bones of men, at the bottoms of the chasms, were i 
giiastly evidence of the dangers of tbe road. Froio J 
time to time, among the higher cliffs, they saw the:! 
fonns of the wild, predatory trities of the hills, ap-V 
parently mustering their strength, and deliberating;B 
whether an attack might be ventured. In spite rf I 
the great fatigue of the journey, Magyar was so im- 
pressed with the g"and character of tiie scenery, and 
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■0 refreshed by the purer atiuosphore of the inoimtainB, 
that he iinuiediately began to rcceire his health and 
Btreiigth. 

lie describee two cataracts in the higher regions, 
one of wiiicb, called Kahi, is of an unnsnal character. 
The river slidea down a rock, having a declivity of 
eighty degrees, for a distance of 150 feet, is then 
dashed into foam upon a transverse ledge, and i'alla 
150 feet further into a black ehaam, witli a noiee 
which may be heard for several miles. lie also speaks 
of an active volcano, fiii-ther to tlie northward. It is 
an isolated cone, rising high above the other nioun- 
taine, and discharging low jets of steam and flame at 
regular intervals. The natives consider that the 
cratei' is the residence of the spirits of their dead, and 
never dare to approach the mountain. 

The way led partly through wild passes, with 
miming streams and luxuriant vegetation in their beds, 
partly q\gt barren, stony hills, or across high table- 
lands, covered with a thick growtli of grass. 

lu proportion as they advanced eastward, the tropi- 
cal rains increased. Every afternoon the clouds gath- 
ered in dense masBcs, lightning and terrific thunder 
Bwept around the peaks, and rain, mixed with hail, 
poured in torrents. The mornings were cool and de- 
lightful, and the natives shivered in the showers shaken 
upon them by tlie wet foliage, until the snn was high 
enough to dry and warm tliem. On entering the 
Kissangi land, which is fertile and inhabited, the cara- 
van constructed a rude fortified camp every evening, 
and temporary huts were erected as a shelter from tha 
rai7i8. The inhabitants, who build their villages on 
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hejglita wliieli are almost inacceBsib'' arc invctcrata 
rolihera. 

Magyai- was rcijncstcd by tlic natives to assume 
coiniiiaiid, of the caravan, aa they believed it would 
tbuB become more formidable. This imposed Ti]nin 
liim the duty of looking alter tlie goods, appointing the 
guai-ds, and directing tho daily marches ; on the other 
hand, it gave him opportunities of learning the tnio 
method of deaHng with the tribes of the interior. Ilia 
first encoimters with the chiefs of the villages were 
Bettlcd by some trifling presents; but, when the de- 
mands became more e.\orhitant, he was obliged to call i 
the Ibnner leader of the caravan to his aid. It was ] 
necessary to put on a hold front, and more than oiiee 
the members of the company armed themselves and 
pr'epared to resist an attack, whicli was probably pre- 
vented by tlieir prompt show of courage. 

The leader of a band of the Bailnnda tribe, from 
■whom hostilities were expected, contented liimself with 
ft moderate present of brandy, powder and flints, with 
the condition tliat tho white man should bring him the 
articles in person. He sent two women as hostages, 
and Magyar, althougli not fully trusting the leader's 
word, felt bound to comply. He found the camp di- 
vided into four regular qnaiters, with the commander's 
tent in the centre, designated by a red flag. The latter 
was the son-in-law of the king, and was a tall, strong, 
and rather handsome man. He was surrounded witJi 
his guards, interpreters, and servants. He -first ad- 
dressed liis troops, the musicians accompanying hia ■ 
words with the sound of their instrnments. Then, 
turning to the traveller, he clapped his hands, and | 
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thriee gave tlie salutation, " Peace be with yon 1 " Tie 
conftissed that liis officers had proposed to him to at- 
tack tJio caravan, but he Iiad Ibrbidden it, on account 
of his friendBhip for tlie white man. 

Wliile tlie troops were drinking the beer which 
they brew from maize, and beginning their savage 
dances, Ma^'ar slipped away and returned to tlie cara- 
van. His men feared that the Bailnndas would under- 
take an attack on their own account, in spite of the pro- 
tection which their chief had promised ; and, as these 
people iisnally attempt such undertakings in the earlv 
moraing, the cai-avan was set in motion after night, 
marched unpereoived past the Bailunda camp, and by 
morning was at a safe distance. 

The next adventure was one of a more agreeable 
nature. In the neif,'hbor!iood of a place called Kan- 
dala, two negro-girla, clad in a semi-European faeliion, 
came to Magyar's tent, addressed him in Portugiicsi^ 
and offered him a present of figs, pine-apples, and 
bananas. They bronght him a greeting from Donna 
Iwtbel, their mistress, who lived near at hand, and who 
requested permission to visit him. Iler presence waa 
Boon announced by tlia chanting of the hammock- 
bearers. She was a lady of about twenty-two, with 
negro features, but a bright mulatto complexion. She 
was bom in Bengiiela, but had lived in lirazil, and, 
after returning to Africa, had married a native trader 
and settled in the interior. Kow, as his widow, she 
carried on his biieiness profitably, while a number of 
elavea cultivated his fields. When Magyar returned 
hia visit, ehe entertained him with a meal in the Euro- 
pean stylo. Seven years afterwards, he relates, her 
friendship was the means of saving his life. 
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Eej-ond tlie Kissangi land lies the apJcndid troiiicnl 
valley of the Kubale River, filled with raouDtam 
Btreama and cataracts, and rejoicing in a most liixtiri- 
ant vogelatioD. Then followed a broad and lofty' 
table-land, stretehing eastward to the base of anotlinr 
and higher range of nionntaiiiE, called the Liugi-Lingl. 
Ilerda of buffaloes, zebras, and antelopes pastured on 
the rich grasses of the plain, and the natives immedi- 
ately oi^nized a Imn ting-party, Tlie sight of the 
buffaloes, however, so alarmed Magyar that he climbed 
to the top of a huge ant-hill, and his nervous excite- 
ment was so great when the first beast stormed past, 
that he was nnable to pull the trigger. He tlu^iw 
away the flint, and pretended to have lost it, lest the 
natives sliould detect his lack of the coolness necessary 
to a hunter. The former sncceeded in killing seven 
of the animals, which gave them all a banquet of the 
tongh flesh. 

After encountering a terrific storm at the base of 
the Lingi-Lingi Monntains, they commenced the as- 
cent. The path led for a time through huge forests, 
matted together with vines and parasitic plants, then 
slowly emerged upon open slopes, and wound in zig- 
zags around the peaks, frequently along the verge of 
immense chasms. Magyar describes the scenery as 
imposing in its grandeur and the variety of its forms. 
The mountain- peaks exhibited the most singular and 
gTijtesque fonns. Some were clothed with pines; 
others were pinnacles of naked rock; and between 
them all the noise of cataracts resonuded from the 
deeps. At the summit, about 5,000 feet above the 
eea, coiouienccd another table-land, from the lofty 
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level of wbieli the raornitain-rangeB far to the east and 
west were visible, like lines of clond. 

The fonner of these ranges, called the Djamba, 
was the remaining barrier to lie passed bel'ore reach- 
ing the country of Bihe. Between it and the Lingi- 
Lingi range lies the land of ilainbo, not of grejit ex- 
tent, but widely known for the warlike and plunder- 
ing habits of its people. The march of the caravan 
across this region was fortunately not interrupted by 
any attack, but it was rendered slow and difficult by 
the rains, whieh had soaked the soil and ewollcn all 
the streams. At last they reached the wooded base- 
bills, above which tower tlie bald granite summits of 
tlie Djamba range. In spite of the diflicnltics of the 
aecent, the natives all shonted and sang at the pros- 
pect of so soon reaching their homes. Tlumdcre 
from the peaks answered tlicir stmgs, and in spite of 
their exertions, they were drenched by a furious 
rain long before reaching the summit. Magyar caught 
a fever from the exposure, but the caravan rested on 
the following day, and ho was able to cure himself by 
a simple sudorific process. 

The Djamba negroes, who inhabit the upper pait 
of the mountains, and form an independent little re- 
public of their own, came to visit the camp. They 
were a strong and tinely-forraed race, but rather im- 
pudent in their ways. One of them related to Magyar 
that he had formerly boon the slave of a white man 
who lived in the mountains. This appeared to have 
been a Portuguese named Cota, an exile fium Bi-azil, 
who, sixteen years before, had led an adventurons life 
ill the interior. The Djamba stated that he had dia- 
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covei-od gold in the mountains, and employed the na- 
tives to wash it out from the sands. On account of 
his cruelty and violence he had provoked their hos- 
tility, but succeeded in escaping to Ecnguela, whence 
lio retimicd to EraziL 

The ca~avan now continued its journey across the 
highest table-land of Sambos, which is probably 6,000 
feet above the sea. Here tlie dark, rich soil is of a 
eandy character, and the numerous streams form ex- 
tensive Bwamps and pools. The plain is dotted with 
little hills, upon which the natives build their villages, 
which are Bliaded with groups of trees resembling the 
Bycamore. Towards tho close of the journey, they 
were visited by a hail-storm so severe that the ground 
was covered as with a crust of ice. But this was the 
last of their hardships : they had reached the frontiera 
of Bihe, and the company of nearly 2,000 persona be- 
gan to divide into little squads and scatter towards 
their diflerent homes. Messengers had been sent in 
wlvance, to announce their coming, so tliat the woraon 
could brew maize-beer, and even carry it to meet 
tliem on the last stage of the march. 

Nearly all Magyar's servants and porters here left 
him, refusing to appear before their families in that 
cliaraeter: only the kiasongo and his relatives re- 
mained faithful, for they considered the white man as 
tlieir guest, and their families had been instructed to 
prepare for his reception. They now pushed forwai'd 
with great impatience, delayed only by too copious in- 
dulgence in beer, and in two or three days more arrived 
gt their home. Tliere Magyar was received with great 
kindness. After the iirst salutations were over, one of 
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the porters commenced a recital of overytl-^ag tliat had 
occurred during hia absence of llfl days, omitting not 
the Ginallcst incident. 

Magyar's chief object being to establish his resi- 
dence in Bilie as a base for further explorations, hia first 
care was to send a mesaonger with presents to the kingj 
asking his pennission to build a house. The answer 
came in five days; tiio king sent a friendly greeting, 
and gave his permission, but added the request tliat the 
stranger could pay iiira a formal visit as soon as he had 
completed his dwelling. 

Magyar was at liberty to take any piece of land 
which had not been ali-eady claimed and occupied by 
Bome one else. The country around the home of his 
Mssongo was bo attractive that his only difficulty was 
what point to select. lie finally made choice of a beau- 
tiful little valley, with a clear swift rivulet in its bed. 
Forests and meadows alternated in the landscape, and 
every hili in the distance was crowned with a native vil- 
lage. The character of the scenery was so cliarming 
that he declared to Iiis attendants that lie would fix hia 
residence there. To hia great annoyance, the latter 
informed him that a notorious wizard had been execu- 
ted on the spot, a year before, and since then the evil 
spirits had taken possession of the whole neighborhood. 
Foreseeing that the natives would resist his attempts 
to settle there, Magyar had recourse to one of their ex- 
orcising priests, to whom he presented a fat hog and 
several yards of cotton cloth, begging him t>j drive away 
the hateful spirits. The priest slaugjitered a goat, 
marked several hieroglypliics with its blood on Mag 
yai^s arm and breast, blew three blasts through the bom 
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of ft gazelle, aitd the evil spirits immcdiattily fled from 
the beautiful valley, leaving it free to human habitation. 

As soon flfi the news became known, people came 
from all the neighbonng villages, to be employed in 
the building of the house. The men felled trees in 
the forests, while the women and children cut the long 
graes of the meadows to thatch the roofs. In order to 
assure himself of the proper respect and consideration, 
it was necessaiy for the stranger to build a large dwel- 
ling, and employ at least fifty slaves or servants. In 
the material and character of the strneture, he imitated 
the houses of the people, except that his was square, 
instead of being circular in form. First a largo stock- 
ade was made of posts of iron-wood, with loop-holoa 
for musketry. Insido of this were the slave-fjuarters 
and store-houses ; then a second palisaded inclosure, 
with the house of the future lord and Ins family. The 
walls were of strong palisades, plastered witli clay, 
whitewashed, so that the residence had a semi-eiviliz( 
appearance. 

The jtcoplo worked Instily to secure the white ■ 
man a home before he eonld have time to change his 
mind. The women, especially, desired him to remain 
among them, not on account of his complexion and fea- 
tures, which were very disagreeable to them, but 
Ixicanse ho possessed such a store of trinkets, many of 
which they hoped to secure in the course of time. 
Tliere was no trouble in procuring all the labor re- 
quired. It is not advantageous, however, to employ 
those who arc free, since they are only willing to ren- 
der special services : the greater ]iart of the lalior falla 
npon slaves, or a class of retainers, whoBC work is pur 
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cliased in adi-nnce, and wlio are bound to do whatever 
is required of tliem. For twenty yards of cotton 
cloth, apiece, Magyar purehased as many of the tatter 
class as he needed, and the additional applications 
were bo numerous that he was finally obliged to keep 
them forcihly at a distance. It is not more difficult to 
Biipport such a retinue of followers, than to obtain 
them. The cultivation of the soil is carried on exclu- 
eively by the women, while the men build, hunt, and 
fish. As soon as a young man has earned the price of 
a wife he marries, in order to have his fields cultivated. 
The married slaves are obliged to help support the 
nnmarried, as well as to furnish food for the master. 
The latter is only expected to clothe liis slaves with a 
single narrow garment, and give them a few yards of 
cloth twice a year. 

As soon as tiie residence was completed, Magyar 
made preparations to visit the king of Bihe, whose capi- 
tal, Kombala, was about two days' journey distant 
The nearer he drew, the more desolate and uninhab- 
ited the country became ; the African rulers employ 
their power to plunder those of their subjeeta who are 
nearest at hand. The town was built, like the vil- 
lages, on the summit of a hill, shadowed by huge trees. 
A narrow foot-path led up the steep and rocky height, 
to the gate of the town, where the traveller, with his 
native attendants, was obliged to wait an hour before 
entrance was allowed them. Within the gate there 
was a large grassy square, surrounded with trees, be- 
yond which appeared the low, miserable huts and dirty 
BtreetE of the town, crowded with a curious multitude 
of people. 
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Farther on, he reached a shady sfjnare, wiUi wooden 
benches, the place where the inhahitanta wo'e au- 
cufitomed to meet and discius puMic ailaira. The 
people were more carefully dressed, and exliiblti 
greater refinement and tact iu tliL'ir manners, than 
those of the villages. After Magyar had again waited 
for a time, a messenger came to announce that the 
king wonid see him on the morrow; in the meantime 
he was uivited to rest and refresh himself. A hut waa 
given np to his use, provisions in ahnndance were 
hroiight, and only the troublesome curiosity of tlie 
natives prevented liim fram heing comfortable. 

Tlie next morning an officer of the coui't came to 
conduct him to tlie palace, which was a lai-gc lahyrinth 
of buildings, inclosed by a high palisade. The outer 
gate was pi-ofusely decorated wilh human heads, some 
of them bleached to the hone, others fresh as if just 
placed tiiere. Having passed this, with a feeling that 
he was entering the den of a lion, Magyar was con- 
ducted hy many winding ways to a door in an inner 
palisade- wall, through which he finally reached the 
royal court-yard. After waiting here for another half- 
hour, the Bound of bells announced the approach of 
the king. lie entered, took his seat on a sort of 
' throne, over which waa suspended a lion's liidc, while 
a page knelt at his feet and a servant with a quagga'a 
tail stood behind hira. On either side the chiefs and 
warriors of the court, with their hair twisted into the 
shape of a helmet, arranged themselves in rows: as 
weapons they bore long gnns, lances, and wooden 
clubs. 

The kingj whose name was Kayaya-Kayangnln, 
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was about 50 years old, and of a tall, lean figure. Ilia 
tbaturcs wore tolerably regular, and would lia\'e been 
agreeable, but for bis keen, cunning eyes, Ilo wore a 
kind of turban on liiB head, a wide blue robe, and a 
gayly-Btriped eliawl over bis sbonldei's. Tbe claws of 
a lion, Bet in gold, hung as a talisman on bis breast, 
and lie held a Bmall dagger in bis hand. Wlien be 
bad taken bis seat, he thrice greeted Magyar, who had 
also seated himself on a camp-stool, with the usual 
Balutation : " Peace be with you ! " — to which the 
latter answered, as he had been instnicted : " Also 
witli you, princely father !" while the warriors shouted 
in cliorus: "Uail, mighty Lion 1 raging Lionl" 
Then Magyar's Tiissongo related all the incidents of 
the journey, and stated his master's wish to make bis 
home m the land of liibe, and to visit the other tribes 
of tlie interior. This statement lasted more than half 
an hour, because, although it was made in the language 
of the country, every word must be repeated to tbe 
king by one of his own officers. 

Tlie " raging Lion" listened patiently, and at tlie 
end expressed bis satisfaction. His answer was : " You 
have honored me, white man, with tbe conhdence you 
liavo placed in me, in giving up tlie comforts which 
you enjoyed at home, among your own people, and 
coming here to settle among ns. Therefore, be wel- 
come ! I take you under my protection, and woe be to 
them who Ehall dare to injure your person or your 
I»roperty ! I grant to you the right of hospitality 
which has bceii given by our anceBtora, and my people 
must know and respect it." The twenty principal 
diiefs repeated their former salutation, as an accept- 
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«nca of the king's words, and the travcUer tlnia be- 
CHuie ai honorary citizeo of Bihe. 

The king, it ajtpearcd, liad visited the coast, where 
lie had seen ships, and was grently impressed with the 
knowledge and courage of the European race. Magyar 
eodoavoi-cd to persuade liim that tlie negroes might 
procure for themselves many of the things for which 
tliey were most dependent on the whites, if tliey 
would only be more industrious. Tliey might, for 
instance, raise and weave their own cotton, besides 
learning many other simple arts, which would be of 
great service. The king admitted the truth of this, 
but added that he was snrroimded with such dishonest 
persons, that it would be impossible for him to intro- 
duce any euch changes. At the end of the audience 
Magyar waa conducted to his hut, and a festival, in 
which all thj natives took part, closed the day. 



CHAPTER XV. 
uaotab's jodkneys in the intekiob. 

DURING the evening after his reception at the 
palace, Magyar was surprised by a visit from tlie 
king. The latter privately infonned hira of his inten- 
tion to undertake a foray upon a neighboring tribe, and 
insisted on his accompanying the expedition. Under 
the cirenni stances, a refusal did not seem politic, and 
Magyar therefore teinpcirarily agreed, in the hope that 
some means of escape from the unwelcome obligation 
wonld yet be found. 

Uefore continuing the history of his personal adven- 
turea, we will bore give hia account of the manner in 
which the rule of the royal family of Bilie has been 
perpetuated for nearly three centuries. As soon as the 
king appears to be so ill that liia death is probable, t!ie 
chiefs nearest to him in authority separate him from 
hie family and servants, and themselves carry on the 
government until his death. Wlien this last drcum- 
Btasce is announced his many wives make a loud outcry, 
and thus proclaim it to the people of the capital. The 
heir to the throne is the eldest son of the king's eldest 
Bflter, because the people consider that the purity of 
blood is transmitted through woman, not through 
man. For this reason, when a male slave marries a 
free woman, his children are free. But the hereditary 
prince is not allowed to live in the neighborhood of the 
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reigning king: lie dare not even visit thelatt«r; snd 
lie is tlierofore quietly brongbt up in some retnote |>ait 
of the conntry. Wlieu the king is dead, the prince ia 
escorted to the vicinity of the capital where a temjxii^ 
arj camp ib pilched, while the corpse, sewed np in a 
fresh ox-hide, is coniniitted to the earth, in the uiidi>t 
of a niiniher of slan^litered slaves. 

The best wari-ioi« of the nation then assemble nt 
the camp, and ]>Ian an axpedition against some neigh- 
boring tribe, chiufly for the purpose of obtaining cap- 
tives. When the foray has succeeded, and a anfficiont 
number of prisoners, of both high and low rank, have 
been secured, tlie warriors rotnm home. One of the 
former is then chosen as a special offering, but this ia 
strictly kept secret from him. lie is allowed a ccitain 
degree of liberty, is invited to all the festivals, fed and 
entertained in the best manner, and finally, in the 
midst of. some inebriated dance, his head is suddenly 
struck off by a slave who steals behind him. His body 
ia then cooked with tlie flesh of dogs and buffaloes, and 
eaten by the chiefe. Then, first, the new prince ia pro- 
claimed king, and enters on his reign. 

Magyar returned to his settlement, and imme- 
diately began the cultivation of his fields. Something 
of his prestige was lost, however, when he took bold 
of the hoe and spade, in order to teach his slaves a 
better method of turning up the soil. It was there- 
fore all the more necessaiy that he should conform to 
the prejudices of the people in other respects, espe- 
cially in employing the native wizards, when any of 
(lis people were sick. This last expedient was the 
means of releasing bim from the promise whi-ih be 
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!iad made to the king. Ab the time for tlie expedi- 
tion drew ncai-, he coniplaincd of pains in the hody, 
Kid had dreama, wliich the wizards declared wore 
prodnced by evil Bpirite. Magyar then explained to 
them that liis participation in tlie foray was pro- 
hihited by the laws of his land, and tliia was proba- 
bly a punishment sent upon liim for intending to vio- 
late tliem. 

The magicians, after a careful physical examina- 
tion of the patient, retired into the forest to consult, 
They finally decided tliat an evil spirit had entered 
into Magyar's body, and would surely kill him if he 
should accompany the expedition; hut the spirit could 
only be exorcised by slaughtering an ox, and sending 
presents to the king. The ox Laving been furnished, 
certain figures wore painted with the blood on 
Magyar's forehead, breast and arms, and a ]>iece of 
cotton witli the same marks was forwarded to tlio 
ting, together with a keg of powder and some bottles 
of brandy. The cure was effectual ; the evil spirit 
departed, the king absolved the stranger from hia 
promise, and — as a further evidence of his favor — ient 
him his daughter, the princess Osoro, as a wife. 

Magyar found the second dilemma lees formid- 
able than the first. An unmarried man always ex- 
cites auspieion and distrust among the African tribes, 
and tlie security of his later residence among the peo- 
]>Ie was assured by his acceptance of the princess as a 
bride. The latter was 14 years old, tall and slender, 
and with as much grace and amiability as could bo 
expected of any Uilic maiden. She came to him 
under the escort of two of her brotlicrs, and followid 
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by a mimeronB rctiniiG of slaves, and the wedding waa 
immediately celebrated. Magyar soema never to 
have regretted his compliance. The princess Osoro 
adapted herself to his habits, took care of" his honse- 
hold, and became the mother of several cliildren, one 
of whom was one of the prospective heira to the 
throne of Bihe. 

llis experiments in agriciiltnre were less sncccss- 
fiil. The people cultivate maize, manioc, and beans, 
hilt have a prejudice against potatoes and other veg- 
etables which he introduced, and his only Bnccess was 
ill substitnting tobacco for the hemp which they had 
heen acenstomed to smoke. They raise cattle, sheep, 
pigs and fowls, and have groat scmi-annnal hunts, 
when the men of the tribe assemble, snrround a dis- 
trict of country and slaughter all the game which ia 
ianglit in their toils. They are less skilled in fishing, 
since they do not know how to constnict nets. They 
exhibit some natural skill as blacksmiths, but are de- 
ficient in all other mechanical arts. 

The family life of the people presents some singu- 
lar features. As soon as a young man is able to pur- 
chase a wife, he marries; and his ambition is to have 
at least two, since it is the wife's duty to support her 
husband, and the more wives he has, the better is hia 
■ chance to be supported in idleness and luxury. The 
women favor polygamy, for the reason tliat it makea 
their own labor lighter. The husband has not the 
elightest authority over his own children. This be- 
longs to the brother of the mother, who may do as ha 
pleases with tlicm, — even sell them as slaves. Divor 
ces are easy and frequent, but the right is exercisea 
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more freqnently by women than by men. The great 
delight of the latter is to lie on tlie ground, smoke 
&nd gossip nil day, and listen or danre to music :n the 
cveniiig. 

Magyar was obliged to wait for favorable opportu- 
nities of penetrating further into the interior, since he 
meant to combine trade with exploration, llis choice 
of residence proved to be fortunate. The Kimhnndaa 
not only leam with much readiness the languages and 
habits of otlier tribes, but they are curious, adventur- 
ous, and always ready for journeys into new regions. 
The principal article of commerce is ivory, and, as 
neither the elephant nor tiie rhinoceros is found on 
the high table-lands of Bihe, a proposal to procure sup- 
plies further inland seemed quite reasonable to thO' j 
natives. 

Magyar had heard much of a country to tlie north- 
east, called Moluwa, — a temperate highland region, 
fiill of forests and with plentiful herds of elephants. 
In 1850, he succeeded in gathering together a caravan 
of about 400 persons, and set out on a jouraey to tlie 
Moluwa country. There had been no caravans thither 
from liihe for several years, because former ones had 
come in conflict with the half-breed traders from Lo- 
anda, and suffered from the collision. But Magyar's 
proposal attracted a number of the best warriors and 
elephant-hunters, who volunteered to accompany him. 
The king gave his permission, although informed that 
the princess Osoro would accompany her husband. 
Starting in May, the caravan followed the old native 
foot-paths, leading eastward towards the Coanza Iliver. 

The country is covered with lakes and pools 



daring the rainy sefla>n, wliii-li liecotne marshes in tlie 
dry months. Tbe first district eaet of Bibe is called 
Kimbanili, a Iiilijt fertile country, waCereU by un- 
mcrooa afflaents of tfce Coanza. The Litter river is 
eroGeotl at a pUce (3illi.>(I Knjo, where tbe caravaaa 
naually halt, to snpply thenieelves with provisinna for 
the inarch throogb die wilderness beyond. Tlie Kitu- 
baniii people are thievish ami treacheryna, bnt not 
bt>stile to travellrrs. Their territory is b-jnnded on 
the eaet by the ft>reBts of Olowiheuiia, which form a 
belt of diTisiuii between the western and the central 
n^aaaOl tbe coat oenL 

These fi^reets cover a moontain-chain whidi 
■tretcbes north an<.I ix>atb throngh several degrees of 
latitade. Towards itn northern e.rtreraity (where JAv- 
ingslone afterwards .T,>36sed.) they have a breadth of 
eight days' joiimey, tut further soath. a cara%'an re- 
quires sixteen days in irder to pass them. The monot- 
ony of the dense woods is only occasionally broken by 
swampy meadon^ or large |,-ools of water. On ai^connt 
of the strcfims and mor.vs.^, beasts of burden cannot 
be used, bnt all goods arn sicwiy and painfully carried 
forward on the slionldets of men. The elephant and 
rhinoceros are here fonnd ti» great herds, and the lion 
is also an old inhabitant. 

The animal most feared is the bnSalo. Magyar 
states that during his many joimeja he lost bnt two 
of Ilia men from lions, but a l-irge immber from the 
attacks of the buffaloes. It ia ti-ue that t!ie former is 
avoided, while the latter is followed on account of hia 
flesh. If the first shot is not fatal^ and the hTintcr 
does not succeed in inatantly i-eaching ? pla"e -y safety. 
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he is inevitably tossed into the air, and then ptampod 
to deuth by the ehiirp lioofa of the beast. The first 
impression made by these great tropical forests 19 
Boleivji and imposing; the silence, the hixnriance of 
*b? vegetation, and its strange forms, excite the im- 
agination ; but in a sboi-t time the scenery bocomca 
very monotonons and oppressive. 

A singnlar race of hnman beings is soinctimca 
encountered in this wilderness. They are called by tho 
natives Mu-KanJcala, and Kagyar describes them at 
the most miserable creatnres he ever beheld. They 
are not more than four feet in height, of a rnaty yel- 
low color, and with fcatnrcs which seem a caricature 
of the human face. Their legs are very thin ; the 
round, protruding abdomen takes up one-tliird of the 
body ; the lean neck bears a large head, with a per- 
fectly flat face, in which wide month and nostrils, and 
small twinkling eyes are inserted. Their ears are 
like flaps, and their Lair is very short and woolly. 
They appear to be a peaceable people, and unusually 
honest in their intercourse with strangers. They 
brought ivory, honey, wax, and dried meat to th( 
caravan, and exchanged these articles for tobacco and 
glass beads. These poor people are hunted like wild 
beasts by the neighboring tribes, captured and sold as 
slaves. Some of the latter, whom Magyar bought, 
Berved him with great fidelity and did not leave him 
even while passing through their own country. 

After reaching the eastern boundary of the Olowi- 
heuda forests, the highlands give place to a picturesque 
mountainous region, inhabited by the Chibokoe tribe, 
slio gave Livingstone so much trouble when ho jiasacd 
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tlirougli a portion of tlieJr territory. Magyar com- 
pares the region to Switzerland. The mountains nra 
mostly isolated conical peaks, divided by deep, wind- 
ing and moiflt valleys, wliicli are very fruitful and In- 
habited by a dense population. The people raise 
mnize, eorghnm, beans and tobacco, and are much bet- 
ter mochanica than thoso of Bilie. The forests are 
rich in game and wild lioney. 

The climate of this region is cool rather than tropical. 
In July, Magyar sometimes fonnd that vessels of water 
were covered with a thin crust of ice in the early morn- 
ing, while the ground was once or twice white with 
froet. The mountain streams unite to form four con- 
siderable rivers whicli flow to the northward and ap- 
pear to be affluents of the groat river Kasay. None 
of the villages contain more than a thousand inliabi- 
tants : they are simply collections of straw huts, in the 
forests, and each one is known by the name of its chief. 

The eastern portion of the Chibokoe country sinks 
into a great marshy plain which stretches to the Kasay 
River. Here conimcuces the Molnwa kingdom, which 
Magyar declares to be the most powerful in Central 
Africa. He seems to eonfonnd it with that of Cazembe, 
tlic name of which is given by other travellers as Lon- 
da. while the king is called the Muata-janvo. Mag- 
yar's acconnt of the Moluwa king corresponds with 
that given of the former by Portuguese traders. He 
enjoys more than human reverence : his subjects do 
not dare to approach him except creeping on all fours, 
and casting handfiils of earth upon their heads. Hia 
power over tbeir goods and li ves is absolute and cruelly 
Dj<erfised, and the people dare to disobey his com- 
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manda only in the remote provinces. Magyar was un- 
abJe to aacertaiu the exact boiindarieB of t]ie ki!igdi>m, 
but conjectured that it reached to Lat. 4° N. — a length 
of nearly 1200 miles, with a breadth of aljout 400 from 
east to west. His geographical notes, however, are fre- 
quently confused, and the accounts ho gives require to 
be tested by those of Livingstone and other travellers. 

Since tlie faUing off of the slave-trade, the princi- 
pal article of commerce is ivory. Wax is very plenti 
ful, but the difficulty of transport is too great to mako 
it profitable. In the northern and eastern parts of tha 
kingdom there are immense forests full of herds of ele- 
phants, the tusks of which often weigh 120 pounds 
each. The price of them ia kept up by the competi- 
tion of the Portngnese from tlie western and tlie Arab 
mcreliants from the eastern coast, although the two, or 
their agents, very rarely come in contact. Strings of 
cowries and white beads are used as money, as well as 
coils of copper wire, which the natives smelt from mal- 
achite. The have also ii-on of excellent quality, from 
which they forge swords and lances. 

Magyar describes the Moluwa people as Bnrpassing 
in intellectual capacity all the other South-African 
races. They have a tolerably well-organized social sys- 
tem, based upon certain traditions of their race, and are 
naually friendly and polite in their intercourse with 
Btrangers. On the other hand they are govenied by 
the grossest forms of superstition, and still, on certain 
occasions, offer np human sacrifices. 

lie remained more than a year among them, tak- 
ing up a temporary residence on the banks of tha 
Kasaj River, where he cultivated tobacco for his own 
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use. Tlie lutires, vho bad prevtoosly smoked the 
Wres of hemp, eood learned to prefer llie Dev plant, 
ihd bc^an sl^o to ralee it. Further to the nottfa, the 
pec^le cnltivate Bngar-cane, piae-»pp)es, liauwnas, and 
the oii-beariog palm. An nnuaoal (joantity of frnit IB 
prodDced !r ttie neighlxiriiood of Kiibebo, the capital 
town. This place contains a popnlation of about 
50,000, bat covers, dnce each house stands within iti 
own separate incloeure, an area of eiglit or ten sqoart 
miles. It is built on an undulating plain, fsdling 
towards the ea«t. Streams of fresh water flow throngh 
the streets, which are laid out at right angles, and 
shaded with rows of large trees. The houses are one 
story high and thatched with straw ; tliose of the king 
and princes are larger and loftier, hut none of thein 
liare two stories. There are also several spacious mar- 
ket-places, which are always crowded when a caravui 
arrives from the coast with European goods. 

The dead kings are always buried in the town of 
Galanje, further to the northward. Eadi has his own 
particular vault, covered witli a conical roof of straw : 
he is laid in the centre, dressed in liia richest garments, 
and surrounded with the bodies of the slaves who are 
slain to accompany him. Two of the latter are always 
spared, to take care of the grave, which is kept open bo 
long as the dead king's successor lives, when it la 
closed forever. 

The Molnwa kingdom appears, nevertlicless, to be 
out thinly populated : Magyar estimates the entire 
population at not more than one million. In the 
distrietfl to the north-east the villages are large and 
near together, bnt there are other parts of the country 
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wheii! tbe traveller finds no settleTnent in a day's 
jouniey. The villages are geuerally built in the 
forests, fcut each is aurrotmdcd witli its belt of cultiva^ 
led laud, wliich gives the impression of a bright oasis 
in the dark tropical wildumeaa. Towards the east 
the country becomes lower, the forests entirely disap- 
pear, and there are vast grassy plains, some of which 
become hikes during the rainy season. It is to be 
regretted that Magyar was unable to determine the 
latitiido and longitude of tbe points he reached. Hia 
travels fill ninc-h of the space between that explored 
by Livingstone and the Lake Tanganyika, discovered 
by Bnrton ; bnt he is not an exact reporter, and hia 
explorations are thus deprived of their legitimate value. 

J)uring hia residence in the Moluwa country, a 
son was born to him, to whom he gave tlie name 
of "Shah-Kilambe-Gonga." lie seems to have been 
greatly flattered with the idea that a senii-IIungarian 
prince might one day inherit one of the barbaric 
thrones of Africa, And in fact, in tlie year 1854, ho 
was visited by a special embassy from the mlers of 
Galangue and Sambos, claiming his child aa their near 
relative, and endowing him witll the rank and rights 
which appertained to a member of the royal house of 
Bihe. 

In the year 1851 be called hia caravan together, 
and set out on tbe return towards his adopted home, 
taking a more southern route, which led hira through 
the district called Lobal, and across the upper end of 
Jie Zambesi valley, although he was not aware of the 
fact. He passed indeed over a small portion of the 
route afterwards traversed by Livingstone, skirting 
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the Dilolo lake, and, like tlie latter traveller, leading 
his caravan througli the maralies which surn-nnd 
lie speaks of the lake as being full of fisli, which tha 
natives catch iii great qiiaii titles, but, as they dry them 
without the use of salt, the taste is insupportable to n 
civilized palata In the marshes around the lake tlieft* 
are also great snakes which are otlen found in coin 
panics of a dozen or more, coiled together in tiv 
grass. Hia followers did not show the least fear of 
the reptiles, but eagerly attacked them, and after 
wards roasted and partook of their flesh as a great 
delicacy. 

Magyar's description of the swampy plains around 
]^ke Dilolo corresponds exactly with Livingstone's, of 
whose later visit to the same region ho was apparent!; 
ignorant. He describes the land of Lobal, west of tlu 
lake, as a region of plains which are inundated durini 
the rainy season, dotted with wooded hills, which tlien 
become islands. He speaks of the Niambedji Kiver 
in the east, and this is undoubtedly the Leeambye of 
Livingstone. He estimates the population of Lobal at 
200,000, — ^people of vigorous and well-proportioned 
physical character, but treacherooa and unfriendly. 
They will i-eeeivo the stranger with eveiy show of hoapi- 
tahty, and the next day lie in wait to plunder him. Id- 
Etead of forming a nation like that of Mohiwa or Biho, 
each region has its petty chief or chieftainess, whoaa 
relations with his or her neighbors are hostile rathez 
than friendly. They frequently attack each other 
with the design of making slaves of the other's people^. 

■f tliere were no relationship of blood between them,, 
wavans which pass through Lobal always 
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aliasc a qnautitj of slaves from tlio petty cliiefa, and 
ftftenvarda exchange tlicm for ivory with other tribes. 
In BOiiie of his later joumcys Magyar again visited 
the Lobal country. Some slaves whom he had pnreliaaed 
on histiret visit accompanied him, but not one of tlicra 
attempted to desert and remain in Lis native land, 
lie describes one of the chiets, named Kinjaraa, as a 
man more tlian a hundred years old, who received liim 
^^'itll the greatest kindness. A strong contrast to him 
is another cliief named tlie Parroqiiet, in tlie eastern 
part of tlie country, who is famous for Iiis cruelty and 
his exactions upon travellers. The result was that the 
caravans, whenever it was possible, made a wide detour 
rather than pass through his territory. 

Magyar took a south-western course through 
Lobal, and entered tiio JJuunda region, passing it* 
capita!, Kissembo. Ilere he again struck the Olowi- 
henda forests, which he crossed in a westerly direction, 
and returned to his residence in Uilie. For four or 
five years he seems to have made an extensive caravan 
journey every year, and to have followed Ids original 
plan of penetrating gradually furUicr towai*ds the oast, 
and south. Unfortunately, he has given us no detailed 
account of any of these journeys, the extent and char^ 
acter of which we can only conjecture from his frag- 
mentary notes. Tlie year after his return from tiia 
Moluwa kingdom, he made a journey to the country 
of the Kilengues, lying further to the south, and tliB 
year afterwards (1853) he claims to have reached the 
Kuncne Eiver, which was sought for so persistently by 
Anderson and Green, and to have axplored a consider 
able portion of its oouj'so. 
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During this journey he TiBttcd tlio Portugncse 
"Presidio do Caconda," of which he gives a curious 
ftccount. It hea far in the interior, not far from the 
Lead-waters of the Kimcnc liivcr, and contains about 
3,000 inhabitants. The fort and town ai-e eurrounded 
with walls of earth, and palisades, and defended by eight 
cannon, bnt the garrison consists of only a single com- 
pany of negro soldiei-B, under the coininand of the Gov- 
ernor. Formerly there was an important trade betM'ecn 
this point and the coast, but with the breaking up of 
the trafQc in slaves it has fallen o£r. The climate is 
TOmparatively cool and healthy, ivhence the rortugnese 
traders who once settled here, took negro wives, and 
produced a race of mulattocs who still inhabit the 
place. 

On his return from this southern journey, Magyar's 
caravan waa attacked by a band of robbers, in the for- 
ests of Lusseko. After a prolonged fight, the enemy 
waa driven off with considenUjle loss. lie relates, 
however, that these predatory bands sometimes em- 
brace whole ti-ibes, and number from fifteen to twenty 
thousand fighting men. > In such casc^, they are irresis- 
tible ; they burst upon the territories of weaker tribes, 
day, lay M'astc and capture as they proceed, and leave 
K desert beiiind them. 

We can only gncsa from Magyar's further notes 
that ho remained upon his possessions in Bihc in 1854. 
But the next j-car he started again, crossed the Olow- 
Uienda wilderness, and reached the country of Lobal. 
[low far his explorations extended cannot be ascer- 
tained. On his return he was again attacked by a 
arge body of the natives, and only succeeded in repel- 
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ling tjiem, after a Imrd figlit wliieli lasted Eo.vDml hours. 
The supply of powder was thereby bo reduced that 
tho caravan was obliged to return to Bihc by forced 
marches. 

In 1S5G he undertook to revisit Bengucia, since it 
waa in this year that the Donna Isabel, whoni he met 
during his inland journey in 1849, rescued him from 
death ; but in what manner we are not informed. Ilia 
death must have occurred about this time, or soon after- 
wards, and thus some of the most important geograph- 
ical questions, upon which ho might have thrown k 
great deal of light, are left unsolved. "What inform* 
tion he has given, however, bears the stamp of truth. 
His system of exploration was bold, intelligent and 
successful ; he, no less than Livingstone, has shown 
how much courage and an anflinching determination 
will accomplish. 
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CHAPTER XVI 



1JVI»3BT0NEB EZTEDITIOH TO LAKE NTAS8A, 

LIVINGSTONE'S narrative of his journey acrosa 
tlie African continent, published in 1857, excited 
tlio greatest interest throughout the civihzed world. 
The importanec of his discoveries ivas everywhere rec- 
ognized, and his oivn determination to undertake a new 
journey of exploration met with a hearty support from 
the English Government and the Royal Geographical 
Society, as well as from private individuals. Tbo 
object of this second expedition was to ascertain 
whctlicr the Zambesi River was navigable to a point 
near tlio Makololo countiy, and to pcncti-ato the 
regions north of that river, so as to connect Living- 
stone's discoveries witli those of Burton and Spekc, in 
Equatorial Africa. 

The Earl of Clarendon, then ilinistcr of Foreign 
Affairs, united with the Geograpliical Society in pro- 
viding for the outfit of the expedition, and Dr. Living- 
Btono was joined by bis brother, the Rev. Charles Liv- 
ingstone, who had been living as a clergyman in Mas- 
sachusetts for some j'eare, by Dr. Kirk, an accomplished 
botanist, and Mr. Thornton, who, however, left tlie 
party soon after their arrival in the Zambesi country, 
and joined Baron Van dcr Decker in his attempt to 
roadi the mountaiu Kilimandjaro. The supplies wer« 
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procured with especial reference to the regioTia to be 
traversed, and everything was done which promised to 
insure snccess in advance. 

The expedition left England on tlio 10th of March, 
185S, in the steamer Pearl, and, proceeding by the 
way of the Cape of Good Hope, readied the mouth of 
the Zambesi Eivcr in May. The navigation of this 
river, both as a highway for commerce and means for 
the christianization of Afnca, was Livingstone's first 
object, and if lie was finally disappointed tlicrein, the 
results of liis undertaking are none the less important 
in a geographical point of view. lie brought with 
him a smaller eteamer, in sections, which were then 
pnt together and latmched, under the name of the Ma- 
lioheri (motlier of Robert), — a name which was given 
by the Malvololo to Mrs. Livingstone, when she accom- 
panied him on the first journey to Lal;e XgamL 

On reaching Mazaro, ■where the delta of tlio Zam- 
besi begins and its arms branch off towards tlio sea, 
Livingstone found the Portngucao at war with a half- 
hreed who had forcibly taken possession of the nortli- 
cm bank of f ho river as lar as the Shhc, and plundered 
at will. 

A battle, of whieli lie was a spectator, took place 
at Mazaro, but it fortunately ended in the defeat of 
the native chief, and ho was able to go forward with 
safety. The steamer, driven by the heat of burned 
ebony and lignum vitte, slowly ascended the river, 
passed Shupanga, which was to be the grave of Mrs. 
Livingstone three years later, and reached the month 
of the Shire. Here, however, no halt was made; Liv- 
ingstone pushed on with difiiculty, on account of the 
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imperfect construction of the boat, wliieli was 6carcelj 
able to stem the current, and on tlie 8t!i of September 
reached Tetc, wheru he JiaJ left his faithful Makololoa 
in 185G. They were still waiting for Iiim, and their 
joj at his appearance was very great. Some fell upon 
his neck, while others exL-laiiued ; " Do not touch him 
— you will soil his new clothes 1 " and the native min- 
itrela struck up a chant of rejoicing. 

As it was low water in the Zambesi, an examina- 
tion of the Kebrabasi Rapids in the river, Eomo forty 
or fifty miles above Tete, was made for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether the steamer would bo able to 
pass tliem during high water. The result was en- 
tirely unfavorable ; whereupon Dr. Livingstone wrote 
t) England asking that a new and more powerful 
steamer should be sent, and meanwhile decided to un- 
dertake an exploration of the Shire, wliicli rJvor wat ■ 
whoUy unknown to the Portuguese officials, who d&i 
clared that they had been unable to naugate it tsSkM 
account of the density of the growth of water plants. 

Livingstone entered the river in January, lS59y] 
and found that the steamer was able to force its way 
through the aquatic vegetation, which gradually bo- 
came less dense, and finally ceased, leaving a clear, 
deep stream. At the villages on the banks tho natiros 
collected in great nnmbcTS, brandishing their speai-s 
and making signs of attack, but when he explained to 
them that he was not a Portuguese, that ho did not 
deal in slaves, and that his oi)ject was peaceful, their J 
demeanor changed at once, and the signs of hostilitj 
censed. Erelong the expedition reached a great ii 
lated mountain, called Moramballa, about 4,000 foet:1 
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in lieiglit, and wooded to its suniniif. High up on its 
Bide there was a native village, enjo^-ing a pleasant 
and temperate climate. Beyond tliis point the river 
flows through great marshes, the waters of which are 
Btarred with the blossoms of the lily and lotus. 

The navigation of the river throiigli these marsliea 
was very slow and difficult. The frequent shallows 
occasioned great delay to the steamer, and though the 
•tativc villages appeared to l)e well supplied with 
goats and fowls, it was very difficult to procui's pro- 
visions. After attaining a distance of a luindrcd miles 
in a straight line from the mouth of the river, all fur- 
ther progress with the steamer was suddenly cut off 
by a series of cataracts and rapids, 40 miles in extent, 
to the first and most important of which Livingstone 
gave the name of Hurehison Falls. The ditfci-cnce 
of level between ihe lower valJey of the Shire and 
the upper, beyond these rapids, ia 1,200 feet. After 
establishing friendly relations with the chiefs in the 
neighborhood, Livingstone went bacli to Tcte for fur- 
ther supplies, returned in March, and making the vil- 
lage of the native chief Shibisa his starting-point, set 
out on foot with Dr. Kirk and the Wakololos for a 
new lake which was said to lie to the eastward. The 
natives of the countiy through which thoy passed 
made hostile demonstrations, and the greatest courage 
and prudence was necessary to avoid conflict witli 
them. 

Fin.ally, on the ISth of April, 1S59, Livingstone 
ruachcd Lake Sliirwa. The water was slightly brack- 
ish, and tlic shores bordered with reeds and papyrui 
plants. The lake has no outlet, although several small 
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rivers empty into it. The eastern shore is Lilly, while 
the wfistern rises into a range of moimtaiiis, 7,000 feet 
in height, dividing the lake from the valley of tho 
SMrc, The breadth of this sheet of water was esti- 
mated at 20 miles ; the length towards the north could 
not be exactly ascertained, but tlie explorcra were aa- 
snrcd that it was divided by a narrow strip of territory 
from another lake of mnch larger dimensions. Its olfr 
vation above the sea was about 1,200 feet. After re- 
maining two days on tlie shore, Livingstone and Kirk 
postponed further explorations, returned to the fitoamer 
and descended to the mouth of the Zambesi for ^csh-j 
supplies. 

In August they again ascended the Shire, whtai.! 
they found the natives busily engaged in collecting thtf 
roots of tho lotus, which they store away as an artielo:| 
of food. When roasted, tho flavor is much like that ' 
of a chestnut. The progress up tho river was slow, on 
account of the leaky condition of the Ma-Rohert, whilo 
the travellei-s suti'ered terribly from the clouds of mos-.^ 
quitos which hung over the marshes. On reachingS 
Bhibisa'a village they leil tho steamer and set out nort" 
wards, on foot, withthirty-six Makololos and two guidej^ J 
towards the groat lake Nyassji, wiiich, although knowijl 
through the reports of the Arab and Portuguese tra- j 
ders, had not yet been seen by any European. 

They soon reached a table-land, 3,000 feet aboTflS 
the sea, with a better climate and purer atmosphere 
The scenery was inapii'ing, for basaltic peaks, from onag 
to live thousand feet in height, rose above the g 
level, and the distance was filled with lofty mountai 
ranges. The tribe which inhabits this region is called 
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the Mangandia, Thcj appear to bo related to the 
Kftffers, and are physically somewhat superior to the 
natives along the Zambesi. TIic women deform them- 
selves hideously by covering their bodies with Bears, 
and piercing their npper lips for tlio insertion of rings 
of wood or ivory, which are gradually increasod in size 
until they reach two inchea in diameter. This orna- 
ment, which is called tho pelele, makes their natoial 
ngliness almost frightful. 

Following the upper valley of tho Sliiro, tho ex- 
pedition soon reached the Pamalombc Lake, into which 
the liver expands. It is ten miles in length by five 
in brcadtli, and swanna with fisL A native chief 
living near tho lake assured them that thero was no 
great body of water within two months' jonmey; yet 
they wore then only, as it afterwards proved, one day's 
march from Lake Nyasea. On tho ICth of Sep- 
tember, in fact — in loss than three weeks from tlie 
time they left the steamer — they reached tho shore of 
the lake, at the point where tho Shire issues from it, 
in lat. 14° 25' S. The German traveller, Dr. Albert 
Rosehcr, who penetrated inland from Quiloa, and 
made liis way to Lake Nyassa from the cast, reached 
it on the 19th of October of the same year — only 33 
days after Livingstone, but at the opposite extremity. 
Rosehcr was murdered soon afterwards, and liis ac- 
count of hia journey is lost to the world. 

The party remained but a short time at tlie south- 
ern end of Lake Nyassa, which they did not attempt 
to explore further. After a journey of forty days on 
foot, during which they suffered many privations and 
were accidentally poisoned by eating some cassava 
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roots wliich were not properly prepared, they reached 
the Eteniiier. Dr. Kirk and the engineer were sent in 
a direct course across the country to Tete, while Liv- 
ingstone and bis hrother followed the river, arriving 
at tlic latter place on the 2d of February, 1S60. His 
next plan was to retrace his old rente in lS5o »nd '56, 
and retnrn to the Makololo country in the nppor 
Zambesi valley, but this obliged him to wait until tho 
month of May before starting. One object of hia 
journey was to take back the &ithfnl Makololoswho 
had accompanied him to Tete; tho other to ascertain 
the condition of the missionary stations which, accord- 
ing to his adnee, liad been established in the nppor 
Zambesi valley. lie succeeded entirely, in the former 
particular; but tho latter was far from meeting tho 
sangninc ex]x;ctations in which ho had indulged. 

Leaving Tete towards the end of May, ISGO, Dr 
Livingstone, accompanied by his brother and Dr. Kirk, 
followed nearly tho same route he had travelled more 
than fonr years hefora His narrative contains some 
interesting jiarticulars of the habits of tho nati%'0 
tribes, bnt lacks the interest of his lirst journey. Li 
September the party readied the great cataract of the 
Zambesi, and then went on to the to^vn of Sesheke, 
where they found the chief Sekcletu still alive, but 
Buflbring from a leprous disease. At Linyanti, Living- 
stone's wagon still stood, with his scientitic instru- 
ments and some goods, as he had left it seven ycara 
before ! The EnglisJi miosionarlcs, who with their 
(vivea and children had reached the same spot only 
eight months before, were dead or departed, AJl 
tliat remained was seven graves: Mr. Ilclmore, hia 
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wife, Mrs. Price and tlieir children had died of the 
fatal African fever, within reach of the supply of med- 
icine which Livingstone liad left in his wagon. The 
aceonnts of this unfortunate enteriiriso are conflicting. 
It Ecoras that the missionary expedition had endured 
great suffering during the journey, and was poorly 
supplied ; on the other hand, they wore hadly treated 
by the llakololos, and the chief Sekeletu prevented 
them from removing to a healthier part of the country. 

On the return journey to Tete, the attempt was 
made to pass the Kebrabasa Rapids in canoes, the water 
being very low. It was an unfortunate failure, occasion- 
ing the loss of the instrumenta and Dr. Kirk's botani- 
cal collections. After reaching the steamer tliey era- 
barked for the month of the Zambesi, but on the 21st 
of December the leaky craft grounded on a sand-hank, 
and began to go to pieces. This was the end of tho 
MorRobert, 

In the meantime, notice of the discovery of Lakes 
Shirwa and Nyassa had reached England, and a mission- 
ary expedition, called the " Universities' Mission," was 
fitted out under tho auspices of the Universities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge. At its liead was Bisiiop Macken- 
zie, formerly Arclideacon of Natal ; he was assisted by 
the Kev. Messrs. Proctor, Scndamorc, Burrup and 
Rowley, together with a physician, and some artista 
and scientiiie men. The object of the mission was to 
establisli stations in Central Africa, from which Chris- 
tianity could be gradually taught to the native tribes, 
^gother witli agriculture and such other arts as might 
aiisist in breaking np the slave-trade. The mcmbeia 
left in England in October, 1S60, and reached the 
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mouth of the Zaiiibeei the following Febniary, shortly 
after tlic arrival of the Pioneer, the new eteainer which 
Livingstone had requested to have forwarded to him. 

Although each expedition was independent of the 
ether, it was advisable that the two should act in con- 
cert. The Bishop and his followers were desirous of 
reaching the eooler table-lands of the Shire, and there 
commencing their work, as soon as possible, while Liv- 
ingstone strongly advised them to ascend the Rovoma 
River, which empties into the Indian Ocean between 
the parallels of 10° and 11° S., north of the Portugut 
territory, and thence make the journey by land. Tliis^ 
proposition was finally adopted, the Piojieer was girrabV 
to tlie U-niversi ties' Mission, and entered the month of T 
the Rovuma on the 11th of March. Uut the river waal 
rapidly falling, and after an attempt of ten days, dur-l 
ing which little progress was made, the boat turned 
back. In the meantime so much sickness had broken 
out on board, that the expedition sailed to the Comoro 
Islands to recruit. 

Returning to the Zambesi, the Pioneer was fonnd'| 
to be a good boat for tho pui-pose, except that she drew J 
too much water. Nevertheless, by the beginning of 1 
July, 18C1, Livingstone and his party, with the Uai-| 
versities' Mission, reached the village of Shibisa, at the'i 
foot of tlie Murchison Cataracts, on the Shire. HereJ 
very unfavorable news awaited them. A tribe callotl'J 
tlic Ajawa had overrun the table-land inhabited by the j 
JIanganja, destroyed their villages, and carried off T 
many of the people as slaves. Nevertheless the com- J 
Lined expedition set out, and marched for a few daya 1 
without encountering any hostihty. They then c 
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upon a caravan of slaves, whom they liberated, follow- 
ing their inatinets rather than calculatinn; the possible 
conscijuenees. Others were afterwards liberated, to the 
number of 14S in all, and the missionaries determined 
to keep them together and instruct them, as the begin- 
ning of their work, 

Uisliop Mackenzie accepted the invitation of one of 
Manganja chiefs, to establish his mission near the vil- 
lage of the latter, Magomera, a beautiful and apparently 
Iiealtliy place, not tiir from Lake Shirwa, Before thia 
was done, the two parties were attacked by a band of 
the Ajawas, but drove olf the enemy. There seems to 
have been some difi'orcnco of opinion between Dr. Liv- 
ingstone and Bishop Mackenzie as to the proper policy 
to be pursued, and the parties divided, tiie fonner 
returning to t be steamer to mako preparations for an 
exploration of Lako Nyasaa, while the latter settled 
themselves at Magomero. 

Tho Pioneer had brought ont a four-oared boat in 
sections, which were carried around the cataracts and 
rapids of tlio Shire by the natives, after which it waa 
put together by two or three English sailors, one of 
whom accompanied the two Livingstones and Dr. 
Kirk, They found the upper Shiro a broad and deep 
stream, with no impediments to navigation. The evi- 
dence of malai-ia in the air obliged them to hasten on, 
and reach the fresher and cooler atmosphere of tho 
great lake. The southern end of Nyassa, out of which 
the Shire flows, is about thirty miles long, by from ten 
10 twelve in breadth. Beyond a high headland, to 
which Livingstone gavo tho name of Maclear, another 
arm stretches in a aouth-westem direction for a distance 
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of fifteen or twenty miles. The main body of the lake, 
at tlic junction of these two armB, lias a breadth of 
about twenty miles, but gradually cxpauds to the 
northwards until it readies a breadth of iifty or sixty, 
BO that from one side the opposite shore canrot be 
Been. The whole length of the lake is not less than 
200 miles. It ajipeara to be siurounded by mountains, 
bnt tliey are evidently only the fronts of lofty tablo- 
lands, lii;o those described by Magyar in travellmg 
inland from Benguela. The surface of tlio lake ia 
1,300 feet above the sea. 

It was a stormy time of the year when thoj entered' J 
the lake, for ■which reason they weits unable to croeal 
it, while the air was eo thick witli cloud and lianeJ 
that they had very rare views of the distant shores. 1 
Violent squalls burst upon tliem with hardly a mo 4 
ment's warning, and more than onco tlieir escape from.1 
sliipwreck seemed almost miraculous. Livingstonai 
asserts that he never beheld such waves as on Lake I 
Nyassa. Fortunately the sailor who accompanied him J 
'was accustomed to similar Btorms on the coast of Ir&- 1 
laud, and liis skill in the management of the boat was] 
of priceless service. The western shore, which they I 
skirted, was densely populated. The people crowdcsj ( 
the strand, by thousands, to witness the singular spec- I 
tacle of a sail-boat, and gaze at the strange white i! 
when they landed. In general they were friendly, and I 
only once was any tribute demanded for passing their .1 
territory. 

The Makololo and other native attendants on sUore^ I 
who carried the supplies of the expedition, could only J 
march very slowly, and as it bad been arranged that'J 
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llicy and the boat sboiild meet every evening, the pro- 
gress of the latter was gi'eatly delayed. Besides, as 
tliey approached the northern end of tho lake they 
found a state of war, and the safety of the land party 
became so uncertain that Livingstone turned about be- 
fore quite reaching the extremity. His brother and 
Dr. Kirk reached the parallel of 11°, where they saw 
the mountains of tho opposite shore closing in, and 
conjectured that tho end of tlie lake was under Lat. 
10°, but it may possibly extend a considemble distance 
further. After an exploration of nearly two months on 
and near the lake (on its western side, only,) the party 
returned to the steamer in November, ISGl. 

Soon after their arrival. Bishop Mackenzie made hia 
appearance, with some English sailors who had gone 
to Magomero for their health; The Mission appeared 
to bo flourishing: the hostile Ajawas had Ictt tho 
country, the native Mauganjas were friendly, and there 
was every prospect that tho missionaries would be able 
to support themselves, in tho lack of supplies fi-om 
England. It only remained to open a convenient road 
from their station to the head of navigation on tho 
Shire, and this tho Bishop undertook to do at once, in 
order to meet liis sister and Mr. Burrup's wife, the fol- 
lowing January. 

Tho brief history of the Universities' Mission, as it 
is related by the only survivor, Mr. Rowley, is both 
interesting and instrnetivc. In their zeal for imme- 
diately suppressing the slave trade, tho missionancfl 
allowed themselves to bo persuaded by the Mangan- 
jaa to join in a war against the Ajawas, whom tliey 
*ftcr found to be quite a peaceable people. But miicli 
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valuable time Lad been lost before this discovery wjw 
mado: the situation of Magomcro proved to bo un- 
hcaltliy, and before good buildings could be completed 
the rainy season came on, witU fever in its train. An 
attempt made by two of tlio members to reach tlio 
Zambesi failed, and tbo Bishop, having received word 
from Livingstoue that he would come for bim in his 
Bieamer on the Ist of January, 1SG2, loft Magomero 
with one companion. He did not arrive until tho 
10th, when the steamer had left : and, worn out \vith 
fever and privations, died in two weeks aftcnvarda. 

Mr. 15nrnip followed him to tlic grave in less than 
a month, llcfisrs. Scndamore and Rowley then re- 
moved the Mission to the banks of tho Shiro, nvhcre 
the former, with Dr. Dickinson, the physician, Boon 
afterwards died, and the few remaining members of 
the Mission left the country. Another vietira to tho 
terrible climate was Mrs. Livingstone, who, after join- 
ing her husband in Januarj-, died at Shnpano;a, on tho 
lower Zambesi, on tlio 2Tth of April, and was buritid 
there, under a majestic baobab-tree. 

The third vessel sent to Livingstone, the Lady 
Nyassa, was put together and Bueeessfulty launched 
at Slmpanga, by tho end of June, Dy this time tbo 
Shiro Ilivcr was so low that tlie new steamer could not 
ascend it, and the climate of the lower Zambesi was so 
nnhcalthy that it was not prudent to remain longer. 
Livingstone, therefore, determined to attempt the nav- 
igation of tho IiO\inna, wherein the Univereitioa' 
Mission had failed, more than a year before. After 
visiting the island of Johanna, he entered tho mouth 
of tbo river early in September, and commenced tho 
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ascent. Altliongh tlie shores wore bold and hilly, hia 
progress was delayed by sand-bars and sna^, and the 
Btreara, only thirty or forty miles from tlio coast, be- 
came BO shallow that he was obliged to leave the 
steamer and push forward in smaller boats. 

The natives along the lioviima belong to a tribe 
caDed the Makonda, a shy, timid race, who feared the 
strangers too ranch to molest tliem. It was with diffi- 
cnlty that provisions could be procured from them. 
Further up the river, one band of these people ven- 
tured to shoot their poisoned arrows at the explorers, 
bat a discharge of musketry immediately scattered 
them. Finally, on the 26th of September, having 
reached a point 156 miles from the sea, Livingstone 
found the stream so narrow, shallow and rapid, that it 
waa impossible for him to advance further. The 
natives informed him that he waa about 30 milca from 
a large village called Ngomans, whence it was a land 
jom-ney of twelve days to Lake Nyassa. 

The party returned down tlie river, re-embarked 
on the steamer, and after touching at the Portuguese 
town Quillimane, arrived at Shupanga, on the Zambesi, 
in December. His object, now waa to transport the 
Lady Nyassa above the cataracts of the Shire, and 
undertake the complete exploration of the Nyassa lake. 
On entering the Shire River, ho foimd everywhere the 
marks of death and desolation. Tiie same half-breed, 
whose battle with the Portuguese he had witnessed at 
Mazaro, on his arrival in 1858, had overrun the country, 
elain, burned and plundered, until the once popidoi 
land had become a waste. In March, 1863, while the 
waa atayed on a eand-bank Livingstoiu 
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joined by Mr. Thornton, who Iiad loft him fice yeart 
Lciui-o, to undertake the journey to ICilimandjaro with 
Baron Van dcr Dccken. Ho again offei-ed his Bcn-iccs, 
as geologist, hut having aadertakea to convey provi- 
sions to tho few remaining missionaries in the Shire 
country, ho siiccurabed to the hardships of the journey, 
and died in April. 

Hany of tlic native attendants had also died, and 
Dr. Kirk and Charles Livingstone were also so reduced 
by fever tliat on the 19th of May they left tlic chief of 
the expedition, and returned to England. In the 
meantime, news of tho failure of tho Universities' Mis- 
sion had reached England; the part which Bishop 
Mackenzie had taken in the native wars gave ollcnee 
to tho (rovemment, and on the 2d of July Livingstono 
received an order to return. 13efore obeying, lion*ever, 
he determined to make one final effort to explore Lake 
Nyassa and tho country surrounding it. 

lie set out, with a mucli smaller party than before, 
and took a course northwards, on the west 'side of the 
Shire, and at some distance from the stream. This led 
to the discovery of a range of hare granite peaks, rising 
to a height of 5,000 feet above tho sea, running parallel 
with the river. Following this range he came into tho 
valley of Gova, which gently descends towai-da the 
Bonth-westem arm of Lake Nyassa, The country was 
well cultivated, and no serious difficulties were cncoiji- 
tered from the inhabitants. Their greatest fear seemed 
to be concerning tlie " Mazitu," or Arab slave-traders, 
who, they related, built broad, flat boats in a bay 
toward tho northern end of the lake, for the pui-pose 
of transporting their captives to tho opposite side. 
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Liv-ingstone followed the western shore as far aa 
this bay, which he reached about the middle of Sep- 
tember, lie then turned inland, strikin'j; westward 
in the hope of being able to travel entirely around 
the lake, at » short distance from it. Ascending a 
moiintaio called Ndonda, which was 3,440 feet high, 
he came npon a broad scantily-watered table-land, 
where the air was so sharp and cool, that although to 
himself it gave new life, bis native attendants fell sickj 
and one of them died. For three or four days more 
ho pushed onwai-d, and only turned about when com- 
pelled by the sufferings of his men and the want of 
nourishing food. lie was upon the high-road from 
Lake Nyassa to Cazerabe, the capital of tbu Londa 
country — the "Moluwa" of Magyar. 

He returned by a more sontberly route, striking 
the lake at a point about 30 miles south of that where 
bo had left. lie reached the steamer in November, 
after a journey of nearly 700 miles, and after resting 
from bis hardships, and waiting for the rains, left the 
Shire towards the end of January, 1S64. In a month 
he reached the mouth of the Ziunbesi, where liia little 
steamer was taken in tow by an English man-of-war, 
and carried to Zanzibar. From the latter port ho re- 
turned to England by way of Bombay. 

This expedition occnpied nearly si.x years of time, 
and — in connection with the Universities' Mission — 
cost some Taluable lives. The English Government 
seems to have been disappointed in its results, which, 
Dcverthclcss, are of sufficient importance, wlien we 
eonsider wiiat was accomplielied for geograpln'cal 
and natural science. The suppression of the slave- 
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trade, tlio Christianization of the native tribes, and 
the substitution of English for Portuguese and Arab 
commercial interests require a much longer period of 
time. Ilad Dr. Livingstone's task been limited to 
exploration, he would undoubtedly have done much 
more ; and his subsequent history is the proof tliat, 
in this respect, he was fiir from being satisfied. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 
livingstonk's last jockmbt. 

IN tlio preface to his last work, "Narrative of an 
Expedition to the Zambesi and ita Tributaries," 
written in April, 1S65, Livingstone announces his in- 
tention of starting upon a new jonmey of exjiloration. 

He says: "I propose to go inland, nortli of tlie ter- 
ritory which the Portuguese in Europe claim, and en- 
deavor to commence that system on the east which has 
been so successful on the west coast. ... I liope to 
ascend the Hovuma, or some other river north of Cape 
Delgado, and, in addition to my other work, shall 
stiive, by passing along the northern end of Lake Ny- 
assa, and round the southern end of Lake Tagnanyika, 
to ascertain tiie water-shed of that part of Africa. In 
BO doing, I have no wish to unsettle what with so much 
toil and danger was accomplished by Speke and Grant, 
but rather to confirm their illustrious discoveries." 

In order to carry out this new design, Livingstone 
was obliged to depend upon naiTower means and ar- 
range his plans in a simpler manner. The Koyal Geo- 
graphical Society contributed £500, the English Gov- 
ernment an equal amount, and a fi'iend whose name is 
not mentioned, £1,000. Livingstone was appointed 
Consul for Central Afi-ica,with power to make treaties 
witii the native tribes, and an annual aalai-y of £500. 
Thns the means for a small yet sufficiently appointed 
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expedition were procured. The iraportauco of tha 
gcograpliical questions to bo solved fully justified Liv- 
ingBtono in tlie undertaking, and the hopes and good 
wishes of the principal scientific men of Europe and 
America accompanied him when he left England, to- 
wards the close of the year 1SC5. 

lie first went to Bombay, and-sailed thence for Zan- 
zibar on the 2nd of January, ISCG. On Lia arrival at 
the latter port he procured boats for the navigation of 
the Rovuma River, and several camels for the land jour- 
ney thence to Lake Nyassa. Ilis attendants were 
chiefly natives of Johanna, one of the Comoro Islands, 
and Mahometans. On reaching the mouth of the Rovu- 
ma, it was found that the paths througli the mangrove 
swamps were impracticable for camels, whereupon the 
boats were compelled to go some distance up tlie river. 
About 25 miles from the sea a good landing-place wae 
found : the expedition was here organized, and pro 
ceeded np the souUiern bank of the river to the month 
of a large affluent called the Loendi, 30 miles furthei 
tlian the point reached by Livingstone in 1SG2, 

There at the village of Ngomano, iie was so well re- 
ceived by the chief, tliat he determined to remain nntil 
the best route to Lake Nyassa should be ascertained. 
The Rovuma valley is here bordered by ranges of hills 
from four to six hundred feet in height, and covered 
with dense thickets. The Makonda people were in- 
dustrious, and helpful in opening a way for the party. 

In June or July, Livingstone started with bis Jo- 
hanna servants, and reached the eastern shore of Lake 
Nyassa, probably near its northern extremity. It 
seems, however, that he was unable to find a boat tc 
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transport Iiis party across to tlic western sliore, and 
was compelled to make a long journey aronnd tlio 
Boutliem end of the lake, and np tlio western side, 
over the same ground wliidi lie had traversed in 18C1 
and '03. 

The next information received of Lis fortnneB 
reached Zanzibar in Mai'ch, 1SG7, and came from somo 
of the Johanna men, who, with their leader, Monssa, 
returned to the coast, and related a story which for a 
time was believed. They stated that Livingstone had 
crossed the lake, reached a place called Kampunda, 
and pushed on in to a I'egion infested by the hostile 
Hazitiis. Here, while they were in the rear, resting 
with the baggage, the traveller and his Ecr\'antE were 
suddenly attacked by an ambushed party, Living- 
stone fired and killed three of tho enemy; but some 
of the others, under cover of the powder-smoke, ap- 
proaeiied bira from behind, and killed him with the 
blow of an axe on bis bead. The Johanna men bid 
themselves in tho busliea, and were not seen. The 
next day tliey retnmed to the spot, found the bodies 
of Livingstone and four of bis attendants, which tbey 
buried, and then made tlicir way back to Kampunda, 
Tvhcrc tbey arrived in fourteen days. Here tboy 
waited until a caravan offered them the opportunity 
of rcacbing tbe cojist. When this news was brought 
to Zanzibar, all the flags were lowered, and there was 
a universal sorrow for the supposed loss of the intrepid 
exiJorer. 

Some few, hnwever, — and chief among them Sir 
Rodeiick Murcbison, President of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, — refused to believe the stoiy. At 
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Ilia iuBtigation, it was determined to send oat an ex 
pedition to ascertain, at least, whether there was any 
foundation for it. Mr. Yonng, who had commanded 
Livingstone's steamer, the Pioneer, was appointed ; a 
small iron boat, in sections, was bnilt and sent to the 
Cape of Good Hope, and by the STth of July, 1S67, 
tlie expedition had reached the month of the Zambesi. 
On arriving at the village of Shibisa, where Touiig 
waa recognized and cordially welcomed, he found a 
;rery different state of things. The Manganja and 
Ajawa tribes had become friendly, and both were uni- 
ted in a common cause against the slave-robbing Mas- I 
itns, who were coming down itpon tJiom from the I 
north. Some of Livingstone's Makololoa were also 1 
at the place, and a few of tbcm at once offered their i 
Bcrvices as boatmen and guides. 

On the 19th of August Young reached the Mnrch- J 
iflou Cataracts, where his boat must be talcen to piccoi^ I 
and every piece, together with all the supplies of the 1 
expedition, transported a distance of 60 miles, to the 
upper valley of the Shire. On account of the ravages 
of war, he experienced the greatest difficulty, not only 
in procuring the 180 porters who were required for 
this labor, but also in feeding them during the 1 
When at last, with great difficulty, 150 men weregatlt- 1 
ercd together, the bargaining in regard to pay, which J 
must be separately i-epeated with each, seemed as if it J 
would never come to an end. Young was obliged to er ' 
ercise the greatest skill and patience, in order to accom , 
phsh liis purpose without losing much valuable time. 

He left two Krooraen at the falls, with orders to-j 
remain there until the 15th of Kovcmber, when, if-^ 
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they fihonld hear no news of liim, they were to d 
the Zambeai and communicate with the English fiigato 
which was expected off the month of that river, abont 
tlie lat of December. In case hia own return shonld 
bo interrnpted by the Majtitna, ho designed to make 
hia way directly from the lake to the Eastern coast. 

The transport of the boat, in spite of all difficulties, 
was successfully accomplished, and whiJo the sccticna 
were being put together, some natives brought word 
that, some time before, a white man had passed the 
Pamalombe lake, and gone on in a westerly direction. 
This intelligence was puzzling to Young, who, suppos- 
ing that Livingstone had gone around the northern 
end of Lake Nyassa, did not suspect that he was actu- 
ally receiving news of the lost traveller. 

On the Slst of August he started in the boat, but 
was much annoyed by the Makololoa, who were not 
only bad oarsmen, but became so excited by the ru- 
mors of the fierce Mazitus, that they were anxious to 
return. Toung, however, pushed on witli them, and, 
on appi-oaching the Pamalombe lake, again lieard of 
the recent visit of tlie white man, with the additional 
information that he was not an Arab, but an English- 
man. Now, for the first time, he begsn to suspect 
tliat this might be Livingstone. With full sails the 
boat sped through the smaller lake, traversed the brief 
additional reach of the Shire River, and on the 6th of 
September entered Lake Nyassa. After resting for a 
night on an island, where they were safe from the 
curiosity or hostility of the natives, Young sailed 
across to the eastern shore, which had not booii 
visited before, during the previous expeditions. 
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By a wonderful clianee, he received news of Living 
Btone at the scrj first village where lie landed. A 
Binglo native stood on tbe shore, and sLowed tha 
greatest astonishment and teiTor at the approach of 
the strange boat; but when Yonitg addi-CBsed him, 
and explained that he was an Engliebman, all liia 
fear vanlslied and he answered: "The English are 
giiod people." When asked why he said so, bo do- 
clired that an Englishman bad passed through thi? 
villages along tbe lake, and bad given many presents 
to tlic people. Young then qccstioned him more 
closely, and soon hecame convinced that he was indoi^d 
on the track of Livingstone. 

The man stated that he lived at an Arab Ecttlfr 
ment, in tlic neighborhood. Young immediately 
went to the place, and annonnced himself as an 
Englishman, wlierenpon the people clapped their 
hands and cried: "That is good!" The chi^ i 
asked him whether he kiiew the Englishman who J 
had passed by there during the previous cold i 
Then followed a long examination: the people an- 
swered Young's questions without hesitation, not only J 
minutely describing Livingstone's personal appearance J 
and his method of taking astronomical ohscn-ation^ I 
but mentioning the names of two hoj's, Chuma ana 1 
Wako, whom ho had taken along for servants. They J 
also stated that the chief of his porters was a stout I 
man called Moussa. They informed Young tltat the I 
Englishman wanted to cross Lake Nyassa, but, DOti 
being able to £nd a boat, had gono southward to %M 
Tillage near tho Pamalombc lake. 

The details of Livingstone's journey increased] 
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rapidly, and tlie evidences of his liavjng passed around 
the lake became more certain. The natives picked 
out his photograph from a collection of fifty, they 
brought small articles wliich he had given away, and 
marked out several of his days' journeys, showing the 
places where he liad rested or slept. A company of 
Makololos, sent out to follow his route towards tho 
liovuma, found no difficulty in doing so, until they 
were prevented from going further by reports of war 
between the tribes. Hy this time a large number of 
natives were collected, and, as many of them were 
armed with fire-arras, Tonng judged it prudent to 
sleep on board his boat, and to keep her at a safe dis- 
tance from the shore. 

Having learned all that could be ascertained on 
the eastern side, ho crossed to a place called Ohin- 
samba, on tho western side, about fifty miles from the 
eouthern end of tho lake. Ilcre he heard the same 
story : a white man had been in the village of 
Marenga, and had gone on, in a westerly direction. 
He also found porters, who had assisted in carrying 
the white man's baggage, but no one had heard of a 
murder, or even of an attack. Yet he was now very 
near tlic point, where, according to the accounts of the 
Johanna men, Livingstone had been slain. The people 
stated, moreover, that ho only had seven attendants 
with him : so the treacherous bearers of tho ovil 
tidings must have already deserted him. 

Young's next movement was to the village of 
Marenga, where be was heartily welcomed by the 
chief, who immediately asked after Livingstone. Ho 
voluntarily related that the latter had visited him, had 
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been carried in Lis boat further up the lake, wliile tbe 
Jolianna porters wont on by land. Two days after- 
wards lie was surprised by tlie return of the latter, who 
declared that tliey were going home. Livingstone, 
lioweror, bad quietly continued his journey inland 
towards the north-west, and t!ie cliief produced several 
porters who had accompanied him a part of the way. 
All dotibt was now dispelled ; both Livingstone's 
safety and his success up to this point were estab- 
lished, and there seemed better grounds than ever foT 
hoping that be would finally carry out bia great under- 
taking. 

After several days of festivity in Marenga's ^-illage, 
Young started on his return on the 20tli of September. 
He doubled Cape Maclcar, which divides the two 
60utbern arms of the lake, rising 2,000 feet above the 
water, and then sailed to Mapunda, where the Shires 
issues from Lake Nyassa. Here he learned that Liv- ^ 
ingstone's boy, Wako, had been left, on account of an 
injury to his leg, which afterwards healed. The boy j 
was then absent, but the natives showed Young a book I 
in whicli be bad written bis name. Young left a let- i 
ter for him, and tlicn commenced the descent of tbttjl 
Shire. 

On reaching the commencement of the rapids, 1 
where it was necessary to take the boat to pieces, there I 
were no natives to bo seen. The party were suirering 
from hunger, and in the desolated and depopulated I 
region around, no supplies were to be had. A dead i 
hippopotamus which came floating down the stream j 
was seized and eagerly devoured by the natives. How-', 
ever, when the arrival of the party became known, ; 
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men soon appeared, eager to be employed in carrying 
the pieces of the boat to the lower river. With a heat 
of 110° in the shade, when the iron sections scorched 
the ]iand which touched them, tlieso men made the 
transport of sixty miles in four days and a half, Tliey 
were to he paid from tho supplies of cotton goods 
which had been left below the rapids, but the men 
who had these in charge had neglected to protect them 
fi-om the water, and they were nearly all rotten. 
Young, nevertheless, succeeded in satisfying the 
natives ; he then reconstructed the boat, descended the 
Shire and tho Zambesi, and on the 1st of December 
was picked up by an English frigate. In four months' 
time he had made the journey from the ocean to Lake 
Nyassa and hack, and ascertained the truth concerning 
Livingstone, at a Email expense, and without losing a 
man. 

Not long afterwards, some Arab merchants brought 
news to Zanzibar, from which it appeared that Living- 
stone had penetrated the unknown regions west of Lake 
Nyassa. It was reported that he had crossed tlie 
Loaogwe River, a large northern affluent of the Zambe- 
si, which drains the western slope of the great table- 
land of Maravi (lying west of Lake Nyassa), and Iiad 
entered the land of the Babisa. The whole country 
had been devastated by tho slave-hunters, the villages 
were destroyed, even game had become scarce, and tho 
brave explorer had snftcred much from hunger. 

After some months, some brief and fragmentary 
despatches from Livingstone himself reached Zanzibar. 
He had arrived in a country called Bamba, or Lobam- 
ba, lying nearly midway between the Nyassa and Tan- 
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ganyika Lakes, in February, 18CT. Ilere the chief re- 
ceived Liin khidly, and he remained for Eome time to 
rest and recruit liia strength. In October of the same 
year he reached the Alarunga country, near the south- 
oni end of Tanganyika. His progress was greatly de- 
layed by the cxhaiiBtion of his stock of goods and med- 
icines, and tliongh many etforts were made to supply 
him from Zanzibar, the intermediate region is alwaya 
BC unsettled, from the continual ware between the 
tribes, that there was no certainty that any supplies 
had reached bim. 

Early in 1)^69 new letters for Dr. Kirk and Sir 
Roderick Murchison reached tbo coast, and gave most 
welcome if scanty news of Livingstone's explorations. 
He was on the western side of Lake Tanganyika, 
anxiously waiting for supplies, and still determined to 
carry out bia original plan of pushing onward to 
tlio Lnta N'zige {Albert Nyanza), discovered by Baker. 
He bad suli'ercd a great deal fi'om liunger, exposnre 
and fever, but bad lost none of bis courage and reso- 
lution. 

Since then we have received frequent reports of his 
situation through the native traders who now and then 
visit Zanzibar, but nothing direct from himself. The 
greater part of the intervening period between 1S68 
and 1S71 seems to have been spent by him in the re- 
gions west of Lake Tanganyika. The natives report 
th;it he made one journey of three hnudrcd miles in 
tliat direction, but they say nothing of journeys to the 
northward. It was known, in 1S70, that supplies for 
him bad safely reached Ujiji, on the eastern shore of 
the lake, and nearly opposite his temporary borne. 
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His long experience of the native African triTjcB, and 
his wonderful Buccess in dealing ■with them, diminish 
in Ilia case the risks to which every traveller must be 
exposed, and those who know him best have been most 
sanguine of hia final return to the world, witli a richer 
store of knowledge than any traveller has yet brought 
fi.'om the heart of Africa. 

In 1S71 Mr, Stanley set out from Zanzibar, with 
the intention of reaching Livingstone, and towards the 
close of the year the sum of £5,000 was raiaed in Eng- 
land to fit out an expedition, which, at the time theso 
lines are written (Marcli 1st, 1872), is on its way to 
Africa. The latest news received at Zanzibar, whieli 
has an air of authenticity, and seema to be accepted 
93 reliable by Livingstone's friends, represents him as 
being midway between Ujiji and Unyanyembe, — ■ 
therefore about 150 miles east of lake Tanganyika — 
on his way to the coast. If this be true, and no mift- 
fortune comes to mar the close of the most daring 
and important journey in the annals of exploration, 
he may be expected to reach England during the sanh 
mer of 1372. 
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OIX Bootha bkve potssed anoe the donag ] 

gnphs of the last chapter were written, 
bebef tliere eotpressed that Linngstan was still aliq 
hu been hj^^y justified, tl>ougfa the hope that 1 
voaki aoOD return to tell the stoir of hu adTents 
has not been fulfilled. His self4mpc»ed task is not! 
jet accomplished : a space of perhaps trro hundred J 
miles remains to be explored before the long hid«" 
secret of the Kile is reve^Ued, and he will not r 
until he has made it his own. The story of his i 
corery and relief by Mr. Stanley, forms one of ( 
most romantic episodes of African adventure, not li 
from the peculiar character of the expedition, and tl 
boldness of its conception, than the personal li 
pluck, and persistence manifested in its execution, and J 
the rare good fortune with which it was rewarded. 

The report that L!\~ingstoQ was pushing eastwai 
from Ujiji towurd Unynuyembe, proved to be with-] 
out foundation. Mr. Stanley left the latter place IntQtl 
in September, ISTl, and e:trly in the following I 
vember, — spite of wars and mmois of wars, b 
ous servants, blackmailing chiefs, mmmtain fever, i 
\i[ the other obstacles to African travel, — he arrin 
at Ujtji, whither Livingston had just come from | 
tramp of more than fonr hundred miles beneath | 
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vertical tropical sun, " a mere ruckle of bones," to use 
bis own words, " dying on hia feet," " baffled, worried, 
and defeated," having been turned back from liis ex- 
ploration of the Manjema country, by the refusal of 
liU cowardly and mutinous sei-vant to go on. The 
arrival of Mr. Stanley was most opportune. The 
supplies that had been sent by the English Govern- 
ment to Ujiji, on which Livuigston depended for the 
prosecution of his researches, had been stolen by tha 
agent to whom they had been intrusted ; and the 
Borely disappointed, almost disheartened explorer, 
found himself at Ujiji, sixteen days before Mr. Stan- 
ley came, travel-worn, ill, and dejected, and reduced 
almost to beggary. His lettera to the coast had been 
so often destroyed by the Arabs, wlio dreaded any 
exposure of their horrid practices in obtaining slaves, 
that Le had relinqiushed all hope of ever obtaining 
help from Zanzibar, and had determhied, when Le 
became stronger, " to work hia way down to Mteza or 
Baker for help and men." 

But assistance came when least expected. A vague 
rumor had reached Ujiji, shortly before his anival 
there, that an Enghshman had come to Unyanyembe 
with boats, horses, men, and goods in abundance. " It 
was in vaui," Dr. Livingston writes, "to conjecture 
who this could be ; and my eager inquiries were met 
by answei-s so contradictoiy that I began to doubt if 
any stmnger had come at all. But one day, I cannot 
say which, for I was three weeks too fast in my reck- 
oning, my man Susi came d;ishing up in great excite- 
ment, and gasped out, " An Englishman coming ; seo 
him I " and off Le ran to meet Llm, The American 
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Hiig at llie lieail of the caraTaii told me the nntionality 
of tlie sU-anger. It wiis Henry M, Stanley, the trav- 
elling corresjKinilent of tlie Nitv> Yurk Herald, sent by 
tlio son of the editor, JaniGS Gordon Bennett, Jr., at 
an expense of j£4,000, to obtain correct information 
about me if living, and if dead to bring home my 
bones. The kindness was extreme, and made my 
whole fnvme thrill with excitement and gratitude." 

This sudden change of fortune had the bajipiest 
effect on the forlorn explorer. The possession of sup- 
plies, the sti-ange news that the dehverer had to tell 
of the events of the past six years, and more than all 
the assurance tliat he was neither abandoned nor for- 
gotten by bis friends at borne, brought ne\7 life and 
strength and hope to him. " It was, indeed, over- 
whelming" he wrote to the proprietor of the Ilnrald, 
"and I said in my soid, ' Ivet the richest blessings 
descend from the Highest on you and yours.' " 

As stated (page 302), Dr. Livingston left the coast 
eai-ly m 18G0, with an expedition consisting of twelve 
Sepoys, nine Johanna men, seven liberated slaves, and 
two Zambezi men, with six camels, three buftidoefl, 
two nudes, and three donkeys. The Sepoys anned 
with Enfield rifles were to serve as guards. Tbo ex- 
pedition pursued a difficult route up the left biink of 
the Ro^-uiua River, through jungles impenetrable to 
tlie camels. Tlio way had to be hewn out with axes, 
and progress Wiis constantly I'etarded by the unxvil- 
liiigneas of the Sepoys and the Johanna men to work. 
The Sepoys were rebellious from the outset, and soon 
proved themselves utterly worthless as an escort. To 
Btop tlio advance of the expedition, they maltreated 
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the luiiinals, bo that in a, few days not one rcmnined 
alive. Failing to gain tlieir end in this iray, they be 
gan to tamper with the natives, setting them against 
their commander by false reports of strange practices 
on his part. 

Finding the Sepoys useless as guards and dangerous 
as members of the expedition, Livingston paid them 
their wages, and sent them back to the coast. With 
his diminished company he pushed on through an 
nninhabited wilderness, suffering much from hunger 
and desertion, until he reached a iHlIage belonging 
to a Mahiya chief, eight days' march south of the 
Rovuma, and overlooking the watershed oE Lake 
Nyassa. Two of the liberated slaves deserted while 
on the road to Mponda's country, near the lake, where 
he arrived early in August. At this point his un- 
grateful protfgS Wakotani demanded liis discharge, 
falsely alleging that he had found a sister m Af^ionda's 
favorite wife, that his " big brother " lived near tliere, 
and that his family lived across the lake. Though 
convinced that these stories were untrue, Livingston 
released him, and pushed on to the hike, to muiister 
to a Babisa chief who required medicine for a skin 
disease. While at the vilhige of this chief a half-<aiste 
Arab arrived from the western shore of the hike, and 
reported that he had been plundered by a band of 
Uazitus, at a place which Livingston knew to be a 
himdi-ed and fifty miles distsint, north -north west. 
]^IuBa, the cliief of the Johimna men, was equally well 
aware of the absence of danger, yet the Arab's story 
afforded a pretext for refusing to proceed, and he 
made the most of it. Livingston endeavored to com- 
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promise tbe matter by promising to go dne irest b« 
yontl the range of tbe Mazitus, but it was of no use : 
tlie Johanna men ran away in a body, returned to tbe 
coast, as ali-eacly noticed, and deceived the majority 
of Liviugstou's admirers by their lying story of Lis 
death. 

Fortunately Livingston was now in a conntry that 
Lad never been cursed by slave huntere, and tlie peo- 
ple were, — as be always found tliem in such c 
kind and hospitable. For small payments of clotkj 
and beads they carried hia baggage from village to J 
village, and gave him other assistance which made U | 
possible for htm to proceed with his meagre force. \ 
But tliis could not last always. Toward the close of 1 
1866, the limit of this kindly region was reached, and I 
the expedition entered upon a countiy tliat had been 1 
devastated by marauding Mazitus. The kind i 
stripped of provisions and aittle, and the inhabitants 
had migrated beyond the reach of tlieir ferocious ene- 
mies. Here the expedition was reduced to great ex- 
tremity, plagued by famine and lessened by desertion^ | 
Robbed of his personal baggage, which his unfaithful I 
servants had made off with, beset by dangers and di»« j 
ti-esses, yet undaunted in spirit, the explorer pushed \ 
on through the countries of the Babiai, the Bobemba, 1 
the Barimgu, and the Baulungu, into Loncla, the 1 
dominion of prince Cazembe, first made known td I 
Europeans by the Portugiiese traveller. Dr. Lacerda. I 
Ilei-e Livingston met with a kind reception, and v 
freely granted permission to pursue his Bearcli fof I 
" gieat waters." 

The reports of the next two years' exploration ami 
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of tLe briefest character, though the reaalts of tbem 
are unsurpassed in the hiatoiy of African adventure. 

Just before lie arrived at Cazembe's, Liiingston 
crossed an ijnpovtant stream called the Chambezi. 
All the Portuguese explorers who had preceded him 
had described the river as the Zambezi. Misled by 
tbe similarity of the name, and trusting too much to 
the Portuguese authorities, Livingston assumed it to 
be the head stream of the river he bad ab-eady ex- 
plored, and paid no attention to it. This error cost 
liim many months of tedious labor and travel. Find- 
ing as be proceeded the books and maps of the Portu- 
guese seriously at variance with his observations, he 
retraced his steps, traversed and retravei-sed the broad 
region watered by the numerous branches of the 
Chambezi, until be was convinced that it marked a 
new and liitherto unsuspected bne of drainage sloping 
northward. 

In tlie course of his researches be came upon a lake, 
northeast of Cazembe's, called the Liemba, from the 
country bordering it on the east and soutli. Follow- 
ing this lake northward be found it to be no other 
than Tanganyika, whose southern extremity reaches 
to a latitude about 9° south. This great lake extends 
north and south, a distance of three hundred and sixty 
geograpliical miles, and has an outline very much like 
that of Itjily. 

Livingston next pushed bis explorations westward, 
crossing the Marimgu country with great difficulty, 
xaA almost at the cost of hia life, until he came to a 
lai^e lake, Jloero by name, shut in by lofty moun- 
tains. Its surplus waters he found to escape toward 
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the north through a deep rent in the mountainB, pom^ 
ing an impetuous torrent tlirough tlie cliasm \rith the 
roar of a cataract. From the south it receives thai 
waters of a broad river, the Luapula, which Living- 1 
8toD ascended along a tortuous course until he found | 
it to lie the outlet of a still larger lake which the i 
tives called Bangwelo. The largest of the many I 
feeders to this lake proved to be the Chambezi, which | 
Livingston ascended to the country of King Cazembe. j 
Evidently this grand river, whose northward course j 
Livingston had traced under changing appellations j 
through three degrees of latitude, could have no con- I 
nection with the Zambezi. Where did it flow ? 

The most intelligent natives and traders in the ] 
upper part of the Chambezi valley thought that the \ 
rivers of that region ran into Tanganyika. But to do | 
that they must run up hill, as the deep trough of the' J 
valley into which the waters of all the great rivers' \ 
and lakes convolved, lay a full thousand feet loiver ] 
than the Upper Tanganyika. Was tlie Chambezi the' J 
head stream of the Nile ? So Livingston strongly J 
suspected, but he could not be certain until he badl 
EoUowed its waters through the unknown region north 1 
of the great lakes he had discovered. That was the] 
next task he set himself to do. 

Instead of retracing his course down the river, Liv-'I 
ingston, for reasons which he baa not explained, struck'! 
across the country northward to Ujiji, harassed al-J 
most to death by his miserable attendants, who, under'] 
the corrupting influence of an ungrateful Arab, made^f 
the long and painful journey a period of peculiar anti I 
exasperating misery. While at UjIji, in the s 
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of 1869, he wi-ote the letters mentioned on pngc SIO, 
and others which the Arab tvadere treacherously de- 
stroyed, lest they should expose their iniquitous pi-o- 
ceediiigs iii connection with the slave trade. 

As soon lis he was strong enough to travel, Living- 
ston descended the Timganyika about sixty miles, 
crossed over to Uguhha, on the western shore, and set 
off northwestward through the Slanyema countiy, 
intending to stnke the river flowing out of Lake Jlo- 
ero, and tlien follow down clie central line of da-ninage 
lie bad discovered. At first he was able to travel but 
two hours a day ; but by persevering he gained 
strength, and in July he came up with the ti-ading 
party of Sluhamad BogLarib, who by native medi- 
cines and carriage had saved hia life when prosti-ated 
by a severe attack of pneumonia in the Mai'ungu 
country. With this company he journeyed into the 
interior, descending the Luamo, a river from one to 
two Imndred yards wide, rising in the mountains op- 
posite Ujiji, and flowing westward. Approaching its 
confluence vrith the Lualaba — the outlet of Lake 
Moero — he found himself among a people who had 
lately been maltreated by a company of ivory hunters. 
,Tlie feeling against all strangera was very strong, es- 
pecially among the women. The worst the men did 
was to turn out in force, fully armed, and escort the 
party out of their district. Glad that no collision had 
taken place, Livingston returned to a place called 
BambaiTe, about 150 miles west of Ujiji, and, in com- 
pany with his friend Aliihamad, struck away due 
north, lluhamad to buy ivory, Livhigston to reach 
another pai-t of the Lualaba and buy a cauoe. The 
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oonntry was extremely beautiful but difficult to pens' 
trate. Mountains of iiglit gray granite stood like 
islands in new red sanilstone, both mountains and val- 
leys clad in a mantle of varied green. Vegetation 

was indescribably rank. The dense spii-j grass, with 
stalks half an inch in diameter and twelve feet high, 
was impassible to everytbing except elephants; and 
while the party wonned tlieir way along tlie elephaub 
walks, the rough edges of the grass tore their faces 
and rasped tlie skin from their bands. In November 
heai-y ntins set in, making the diflicult ti-avelling all 
the harder by deepening tlie mud. In many cases 
the heavy weight of the elephants bad broken through 
the subsoil, making deep mud holes into whicli the 
travellers would slump up to their waists, or bury _ 
tliemselves, ivory and all. The valley's were deeply { 
undulating, and in the bottoms of each innuraerabte I 
small streams had to be crossed, and though thera I 
might be only a thi-ead of water, the mire was " griey- ■ 
ous." 

"Some of the numerous rivers which in this region. t 
flow into Lualaba are covered with living vegetablffl 
bridges — a species of dark, glossy-leaved gross, whid^J 
with its roots and leaves, felts itself into a mat thAlfj 
covers the whole stream. When stepped upon it yields 1 
twelve or fifteen inches, and that amount of water J 
rises up on tlie leg. At every step the foot has to ba. I 
i-aised high enough to place it on the unbent mass itt J 
(ront. This high stepping fatigues lilce walking i 
deep anow, Here and there holes appear which t 
coidil not sound with a stick six feet long ; they gava^fl 
the impression that anywhere one might pluniir 
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tbrongh and finish tlie chapter. Where the water is 
shallow, the lotus, or sacred lily, sends its roots to the 
bottom, and spreads its broad leaves over the floating 
bridge so as to make believe that them at is its own : 
but the grass referred to is the real felting and sup- 
porting ageiit, for it often performs duty as bridge 
where no Uiies grow. The bridge is called by Many- 
ema " kintefwetefwe," as if he who first coined it 
was gasping for breath after plunging over a mile of 

it." 

Everywhere in this primeval wilJenicss the accu- 
mulated ivory of ages lay rotting on the ground, and' 
the unsophisticated natives were willing to collect it 
for nominal payments of beads and copper bi^acelcts. 
News of such abundance of cheap ivory no sooner 
reached Ujiji than a " rush " set in for the Blanyema 
country, and Livingston was soon overtaken by a 
horde numbering six hundred mnsketa, every man 
eager for the precious tuaks. Unwilling to bear the 
new-comers' company, and suffering from the effects 
of bad water and frequent wetting, the explorer re- 
turned seven days' journey southwest to a camp 
formed by the head men of the ivory tr.vders, and on 
the 7th of February went into winter quartei-s. He 
had no medicine, but rest, shelter, boiling all the 
water he used, and a new potato found among tho 
natives, served as restoratives, and he soon regained 
bis health. The rains continued into July ; fifty-two 
inches fell, and the mud from the clayey soil was 
awful, exhausting the strongest men notwithstanding 
their uitense eagerness for ivoiy. 

As soon as it was possible to travel, Livingston lost 
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no time in preparing to follow the river ; bat bis at- 
tendunls preferred the easy life of tlie camp, where 
they were fed and lodged by the slave women wliose 
husbands were away in search of ivory. At first they 
pretended to fear going into a canoe. Livingston con- 
•enti'd to go without one. Then they pretended to 
fear Uie people, though the inhabitants aloiig tho Lua- 
laba were reported by the slaves to be remarkably 
friendly. Elsewhere he could employ the country 
people as carriers, and was comparatively independent 
though deserted by his attendiints. But in Manyema 
no one coidd be induced to go into tbe next district 
for fear of being killed and eaten. He was at tbe 
mercy of those who had been Moslem slaves, and who 
knew that in thwarting him they had the sympathy 
ot all the Moslems in the country, and they took ad- 
Tantage of the situation. With only tlu^e attendants 
he went on towards the northwest in ignorance that 
the great river (lowed west by south ; and there was 
no one who conld correct his mistake. 

^[uhamad'3 people went further on in the forest 
Uian he could, and came to the mountainous country 
of the Balegga, who collected in large nnrabers, and 
demanded of the strangers why they came. " "We 
came to buy ivory," vras the reply, " and if you have 
none no hann is done ; we shall return." " Nay," 
they shouted, " you came to die, and tins day is your 
laflt; you came to die — you came to die," When 
forced to fire on the Bale^a their terror was like 
their insolence — extreme; and next day, when sent 
lor to take away the women and children who were 
aaptored, no one appeared. 
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In their journeying Muhamad'a party crossed many 
large rivers. One wiia so tortnoiia tbat tliey were five 
houi-a in water, waist, and sometimes neck deep, with 
a man in a small canoe sounding for places which they 
could pass. In another case they were two hours in 
the wafer, and they could see nothing in the forest, 
and nothing in the Balegga country but one " moun- 
tain packed closely to the back of another, without 
end, a]id a very hot fountain in one of the valleys." 

Livingston suffered grievously from continual wad- 
ing in the mud, and for the first time in his life his 
feet failed him. When torn by travel, instead cj 
healing kindly as heretofore, they were afflicted with 
irritable eating ulcers. The people, however, were 
civil and kind, his reputation for goodness having pre- 
ceded him everywhere. On one occasion he had a 
striking proof of their confidence in him. While he 
was sleeping with hia three attendants in a village, a 
member of a trading party, in camp close by, was 
pinned to the ground by a spear. Nine villages had 
been burned and at least forty men killed, because a 
Hanyema man had tried to steal a string of beads ; 
and the midnight assassination was in revenge for the 
loss of friends there. It was evident that a reaction 
against the bloody slaving had set in ; and convinced 
by the accounts given by Muharaad's people that 
nothing would be gained by going further in that di- 
rection, Livingston, now very lame, limped back to 
Bambarre, where he was laid np many months with 
nlcers on his feet. These distressing ulcers are com- 
mon in the Manyema country, and kill many slavea. 
[f the foot is placed on the gL-onnd blood Hows, and 
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arery night a discbitrge of bloody ichor tnkes place, 
with paiii tliiit prevents sleep. The muling o£ the 
poor slaves with ulcera that eat tliroiigh everything, 
even hone, is one of the uigbt aounils of a slave cainp. 

In this hon-id place Livingston remained fi-om Au- 
gust, ISTO, until the close of the year, prevented by 
the ulcers from setting a foot on the ground. 

" I lived," he writes (1870), " in what may be called 
the Tippenirj- of Manyentiv, and they are certainly a 
bloody [(eople among themselves. But they are very 
fur from being hi appearance like the ugly n^roes on 
the west coast. Finely formed heads are common, 
und generally the men and women are ^'astty superior 
to the slaves of Zanzibarand elsewhere. We must go 
deeper than phrenology to aceomit for their low mond 
tone. If they are cannibals they are not ostenta- 
tiously so. The neighboring tribes all assert that they 
are men-eatere, and they themselves laughingly admit 
the cliarge. But they Uke to impose on the credulous, 
and they showed tlie skull of a recent ^"ictim to hor- 
rify one of my people. I found it to be tlte skull of 
a gorilla, or soko — the firet I knew of its existence 
here — and this tliey do eat." 

Satisfactory progress in the exploration of the rirer 
oonld be made only in canoes with men accustomed to 
work. Livijigston tried hard to get such men from 
Ujiji ; bnt all the traders were eager to secure the 
carriers for themselves, and circulated the report that 
he would go from Manyema to his own country and 
leave the men to shift for tlieniselvea. Jle offered a 
thousand dollars to some traders for the loan of tea 
of their people, — more than that number of men erer 
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obtained, — but the ivory fever T7as so liigli that none 
would consent to bis proposition, so long us tUe bope 
of getting ivory remained. 

At liist, in February, 1871, seven Banian slaves that 
bad been dispatched in 1869, with goods tor bis re- 
lief, arrived in Bainbarre with sc mucli of the supplies 
as had not been plundered on the way from the coast : 
" a few coarse beads, evidently exchanged for ray 
beautiful and dear beads," I^ivingston wiites with 
justifiable bitternesa, " a little calico, and in great 
mercy, some of my coffee and sugar." Hia tent, which 
they bad used all tlie way, was so rotten and full of 
holes that he could not use it. " They had been six- 
teen months on the way from Zanzibar instead of 
three, and now, like their head men, refused to go 
any further. They swore so positively that the Con- 
sul had told them to force me back, and on no account 
to go fonvard, that I actually looked again at their 
engagement, to be sure ray eyes had not deceived me. 
Fear alone made them consent to go ; but had I not 
been aided by Muhamad Bogharib, they would have 
gained tlieir point by sheer brazen-faced falsehood." 

How tlie unfortunate explorer was baffled and wor- 
ried, and finally defeated by these wi-etched slaves, 
who had been sent liim contrary to his express orders 
to send none but free men, we have not space to re- 
count ; they were one of the bitterest misfortunes that 
he has had to contend against. Ilis medicmes had 
been unaccountably detsiiued by the Governor of Uny- 
anyembe since 1868, though he had twice sent for 
them with cilico to prepay the carriers. He suc- 
ceeded, however, in curing the ulcers on his feet with 
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ft pece of malachite, rubbed down mtb crater on a 
■tone, and as soon as be could travel he set off in a 
northerly directioii ia search of the Lualaba. Aftet 
•ereial days' journey he found the river, and by ex- 
ceeding pertinadty he contrived to follow its erratio 
coareo, until it entered a lake called Kiimolondo, ia 
about C) dcg. 30 min. south. Then he retraced the 
rivvr aouthward to where he had seen it issue from 
Lake Moero. Descending the Lualaba again — a 
brotttl and ouriously tortuous stream — he returned to 
I^ke Kiunolondo, explored it, and then pushed hia 
inveittigittions down the stream, which issues from it. 
lie found it to bear the same name below as above 
the lake, and to distinguish the upper portion he 
called it Webb's Lualaba. in honor of one of his oldest 
and most consistent friends. Away to southwest of 
Kamolundo ia niutther large lake which dischai^es its 
craters into the Ltuiluba, through a lai^e river called 
the Loeki, or Loninnii. To this lake, wluch is known 
aa Chobung\> by llio natives, Livingston gave the 
name of Linoohi, in honor of our martjTed President. ' 
A large river calletl the Lulira, flows into the Lualaba, 
a little north of Lake Kamolondo ; and many other 1 
important streams heli> to swell its waters, as it sweeps | 
through many and ci-ooked windings northward to ' 
another great lake, whiiJi Li\-iiigston was unable to 
reach. His Banian slaves refused to go on, fearing 
they said to enter a country where there were no 
Moslems. He waited three montlis for the arrival of 
ft friend named Dugunibe, who was on the way from 
"'•ii with a caravan of two hundred guns and nine 
irs with their peonle As soon as he came. 
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Livingston endeavored to hire ten men and a canoe, 
tliat lie might finish liia geogi-aphical work without 
the Banians. Ilia propositiou was agreed to, but Du- 
gumbo required a few days to consult his associates. 
Two days after, June 13th, a massacre was perpe- 
trated, which filled Livingston with such intolerable 
loathing that he resolved to yield to the Banian slaves, 
return to Ujiji, get men from the coast, and try to 
finish his work by going outside the area of Ujijian 
bloodshed, instead of vainly trying from its interior 
outwards. We quote at length liis description of that 
dreadful affair, for the double view it gives of native 
life, and the horrors of slave hunting : — 

" Dugumbo'e people built dieir lints on tLo right bunk of the 
Lnuluba, at a mnrkct pinco cnlluil K3*Bnn'c. On licnring tbat 
the bend slave of a trader at Ujiji had, in order to i^t cudoci 
cheap, mijced blood nitli tlie hcnd mpa of the Bngenj-a on Ibe 
left bunk, thcf were disgusted with his assurance, nnd resolved 
to punish bim nnd caake an impression in the country in favor 
of their own greatness by an nssnult on llio mnrtui people, and 
on nil tbe Bagcnya who had dared to ninke frienilsliip widi aby 
but thcmi'ctveB. Tagamoio, the principal unilur-CradBr of Vu- 
gumbfl'a party, was tlio perpetrator. The market was attemleJ 
every fourth day by between two thousand and tlirt-e thousand 
people. It was held ou a long slope of land which, down at the 
river, ended in a creek capable of containing Ijctwccn fiffy and 
sixty largo eanocs. Tlie majority of tbe market pcoplu were 
women, many of tliem very pretty. The people west of the river 
brought fish, salt, pepper, oil, graga-cloth, iron, fowls, goats, sliL-cp, 
pigs, in great numbers, to exchange with llioae cast of the river 
for cassava grain, potatoes, and. otlicr farinaceous products. ITiey 
have a strong sense of natural justice, and all unite in forcing 
each other to fair dealing. At first my presence made tbcm all 
afraid, but wishing to gain their coutidencc, which my cncmie) 
tried lo tmdcrmiae or prevent, I west among them freiiuently, 
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l^a«C IImhi lor briagiB* them into tbe maHiet pUce. bat bad 
ruAwMd bf altiibBtiiig it to tgnonnce ia new-comm, hr^aa ts 
1 4n lata ibe daw* enivd arotmil ibeni. AowIkt pa/tT. 'Wn at 
^UHa^ niDol tbeir balli on tbe panic-struck multUvW that 
ml into tbeae Teaida. All llirev anaj their fWHij, ili°. Ben 
I fargot Uieir poddie*, tbe nooe* were jiuuiDcd in lIm creek and 
eoold not be got out quick enough, to maDj mea anil noroea 
•pruii£ idUi tbe water. Tbe women of tbe left book .ire exj'«rt 
^*en for allien, and a long lioe of beoili sbowcil a crgwd tUik- 
!>( out fur an iibod a mile off ; to gain it lbv}> bail lo turn tbe 
I Wt (hooUcr against a cnrreat of between a wile and a lull to 
ndln an lioiir. Had tbey gone diagonally witb llie Ciiircnt, 
lkott;h that would Iiave been tbreo miles, man; wonid have 
plinMJ tlie >Iu»«. It wfts bonible to see one head after no.itber 
disappear, (oma calm)}-, others throwing tbeir arms bi-;b up to- 
virdt lln Great Fnllier of nil, and going down. Some of Ilie 
■Mil who got canoct out of (be crowd puddled qoick, wi'Ji bands 
and arm*, to bulp tlieir friends; Ibrce look people -in till ibty 
kU wnk toj^'llier. One man had clearly lost bis bead, (or be 
iwddhsd a caooo, which would have held fifty people, s^raiglit u,-> 
(treara nowhuru. Tbe Arabi cstimaled ibe loss at betweftn fonr 
•nd OvQ bimilruil soula. I)u<!unibe sent out some of bis men tn 
one ot iJiirty canoex, which tlic owners in their fright could not 
aStrtc^Btc, to lAve the sinking. One laily refused to be I^Jien on 
board because ilie ttiongbt tliat she was to he mode a slnvd ; bat 
ic roieuod twenty-one, nnd of bis own accord sent ibeci pext 
day homo. KLiny escaped nnd cnnie to rac, nnd were restored 
to their friend J. WHicn tbe firing began on tbe tcrror-striciren 
crowd at llio -^nnoes, Tagoinoio's band began their a-ssnult on tt« 
pMjilo on Ibo west of the river, and contiuDed tlio firo *^ '^^ 
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I connted BeTeoteen villages in flnmes, and next At.y six. Du- 
gumbc'B poirer over the unilurlings is liiiiiCud, but lie ordered 
llictn to cease ELooting, Tliufic iu llio market were bo ruefclew 
tliej" tLot two of tJicir oivn number. Tagamoig'a crew chdic back 
next day, in canous. shouting snd firing oQ their guns as if be-, 
liuving that they were worthy ot renown. J 

" Next day about twenty head men fled from tlio west bank* 
and cnme to iny liouse. Tlierc was no occasion now to tell them 
that Uio English liad oo desire for human blood. They begged 
Imrd that I should go over with them and settle with them, and 
arrange where the new dwellings of cocli iliould bo. I wtia so 
aahnmcd of the bloody AIosluiu company in wliiL-h I found myself 
that I wag unablo to look at tlic M.inycraa. I confessed my frricf 
and shnmc, nnd wa9 cntrealcd, if I muat go, not to leave them 
now. Dugumhe spoke kindly to them, and would proleet lliem 
as well as ho could against bis own people ; but wliun I wirnt to 
Tagnmoio to ask hack the wires nnd daughters of some of Uio 
head men, lie nlwnys ran off and kid himself. 

" This maBsacro wns the most tcrriblo scunii I over saw, I can- 
not describe my (uellngs, nnd am thankful that I did not give 
way to them, but by Diigumbc's advice, avoidud a blooily fi'ud 
with men who, for the lime, seemed Inrued into demons. The 
whole transaction was llie more deplorable, inasmueli as we have 
always heard from the Alanyema that though the men of the di»- 
triets may bj engaged in nelual hostilities, tlie wonien pass rrora 
ono market place to another with their wares, and were never; 
known to l)e molested. The change lias come only with tliese' 
alien bloodhounds, and all tlie bloodshed has taken place in 
order that captives might bo eeixcd where it could bo done widi- 
out dan-^r, and in order that the slaving privileges of a petty 
sultan Uiould produce abundant froiL" 

Ileai-tsore and depressed in spiiit by these terrible 
Instances of "man's iulmnianity to man," LivingstOD 
turned liis back on the object of his hopes, nnd stjirted 
on a long and -weary tramp to Ujiji, niidc'r a bkzing 
tropical Biin. Almost evei-y step of those wretclieU i 
five himdfed miles was iu pain. " I felt aa i" 
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on my feet," he writes ; and he came very near death 
in a more summary way. 

Outrage after outmge was heaped on the poor 
Mnnyema people by the trading companies until they 
oould endure it no longer. As soon as trouble begiin 
the scattered camps of ivory seekers b^ged to be 
taken into Livingston's company, and he could not 
refuse them. No more could he restrain their ex- 
cesses, or escape sliaring the blame of them. On one 
occasion the party liad to pass through five hours of 
forest thronged with exasperated natives, bent on re- 
Tcnging the enslavement and death of their relatives. 
The vegetation was so dense that they could not see 
their foes. 

" Our people in front peered into erery little opening in tbe 
dense l)iicki.-t berore tlicy woold venture p.'kst i(; lliis detained 
tic n-'nr, nud two pwsons near to nic were slain. A larje jpear 
lunged pnst close Ixdiind ; anolbcr missed me bjr abont > foot in 
Iroot- Coming lo a port of ibe forvst of about a bundrcil yard* 
cleared for cultivation, I obscrred (iiM fin: btul be«n af^lied to 
ooe of tlte giganlic Irves, made still li^er by grovin<; on an 
ant-hill iwcoty or more feet b^li. Ileariug ibe crack that told 
the Gr« bad caicn tlimugli, I (clt tbat iberc wax no danger, it 
looked ra far away, till it appeared coming right down lovnrd 
me. I ran n few paces back, and it came to the ground only ono 
y«nl off, broke in several lengths, and covered me with a cloud 
of duFt. My attendants ran back, exclaiming, * Puace, peace 1 
foo will Gnidi }7>ur work in rpite of all these pcoplu, ami in 
ipite of cverj-tbing.* I, too, look it as an omen of good ibnt I 
had lliree nnrrtiw escapes from ilcnih in one ilny. 

"Tlie Klaoycinn aru cipert at throwing (lie »pejir, and u I 
had a glance of bim whose »pcnr miim>i] by lejs ifann nn inch 
buhinil, and he was not ten yanls off, 1 wns saved cli-nrly by the 
^ood liand oT ibo Almighty Preserver of inen. I can jay lliis 
devoullf now, but in running the terrible gauntlet for Ove weaiy 
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Hours among furies all eager to signulize themselvca by slaj-ing 
one lliey sinceruly believed to liavo been guilty of a liorriil oui- 
rago, no cluvtttcil sentimcnta cutcrcd tlie mjnil. TIic cxciluiiient 
gave tiny to overytowEring ircnrincss, and I fi^lt ba 1 Biipj>oec sol- 
dierr. do on the field oE battle — not couraguuus, but pcrrcctly 
indiilcrcQt ivbutlicr I were killed or not." 

Tlie abject conditioQ of tlie illustrious explorer on 
Lis retnrii to Ujiji liaa already been described. Tlie 
results of tlie yesira of unparalleled labor and suffering 
ivliicli he lias undergone since be disappeared from tha 
ken of civilization, be sums up briefly as follows : — j 

"I have ascertained that tlio water-slied of llio Silo is a broad 
aplanJ betircen ten degrees and twelve degrees soulh builude, 
«nd from ■1,000 to 5,000 feet above tbe level of tlie sea. Moun- 
tains stand on it at various points, wliicli, liiougli not ajiparenllj 
very higli, are betivcen 0,000 and 7,000 feet of actual attitude. 
Tlic water-shed is over TOO milea in lenglli, from west to cauL 
The fipringe that rise on it Eire almost innuuierabto — that is, it 
would take a large part of a man's life to count ibem. A binl't- 
eyc view of some parts of tbe malcr-sbed would resemble llic frost 
TCgetation on window panes. Tbey all begin in nn ooxc at llie 
Lead oE a Blightly depressed valley, A few hundred yards down, 
(he quanlity of wati^ from oozing cariben sponge Ibnns a. brisk 
perennial burn or brook a few fei^t broad, and deep enough to re- 
quire a bridge. These are the ultimate or priinitry soiu-ees of llie 
great rivers that (low to tlie north in the great Nile valley. The 
primaries unite and forii streams in general larger than llio laia 
M Oxfonl, or Avon at Hamilton, and may be ealled Kconditry 
Rources. Tliey never dr^-. but unite again into four targe lines of 
drainage, thu hcn<l waters or uiaitis oE the river of t^gi^iL 'J'hcse 
four are ciu-h called by the natives Limlaba, nliieh, if not too po- 
dantie, may be s|»ken of as lacustrine rivers, extant specimens of 
llio?e which, in preliintorie times, abounded in Afinca. and wliich 
In the sou'li are still called by Uuchuaniia ' SlelR]io,' in llie norlli, 
by Arabs, ' Wadys,' both words meaning llie same thing — river 
bed in which no water ever now flows. Two of ibe fuur great— 
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rivcTa mentioned full inlo tlic central Luulaba, or Wcbb'a Lnke 
Uiver, and tlion no have but two main liuca of draiuage us de- 
[ucIcO neHrly by Ptolemy. 

" Tlic prcvBilin^ winds on iLc natei^shed are Erom Ibc smitltcast. 
Tfab is oo&ily obson'cd by liic dircelion of llie brnnelics, ami tbe 
humidity of ibe climate is appareut in Ilia Duiiil>cn) ol licliCDs 
wLieli nioku the upland forest look like Lbe mangrovo siramps on 

"In passing over sixty milcsof latitude,! waded tliirtf-two pri- 
UAry sources from calf to waist deep, and requiring (him twcn^ 
minutes to an hour and a quarter to cross stream uid sponge 
This would give about ouo source to every two miles, 

" A Sualiuli friend, in passing along part of the Lake Bangwcolo. 
during six days counted twenty-two from tliigU to waist deep. 
Tliii Like is on Ike water-shed, for the village nt which I observed 
on its northwest shore was a few seconds into eleven degrees 
MUtli, nnd its southern shores, and springs, and rivulets, are ccr* 
taiiily in twelve degrees south. I tried to cross it in order to 
measure the breadth aceurately. The first stage to on inhabited 
island was aboat twenty-four miles. Prom the highest j<oint 
hero the tops ot the trees, evidently lifted by tlio mirage, could 
be seen on the second stage and the third stage; the mainland 
was said to be as far as this beyond iL But my canoe men had 
itolen the canoe and got a hint that the real owners were ia pur- 
suit, and got into a Hurry to return home. ' They would coma 
back for me in n few days, truly,' but I had only my coverlet 
left to hire another craft if tlicy should leave mo in this wide ex- 
panse of water, and being 4,000 feet above the sea it was very 
told ; BO I returned. 

■' The length of this lake ia, at a very moilerate estimate, 150 
miles. It gives forth a largo body of water in the Lunpula; yet 
lakes are in no sense sources, for no largo river begins in a hike; 
but this and otliers serve an important purpose in the phenomena 
of tlie Xile. It is one large lake, and (unlike the Okara, which, 
according \c Suiihcli, who travelled long in oureompany, is tlirM J 
or four lakes run into one liiige Victoria Nyanza) givei 
largo river, wlilch, on departing out of Aloero, is still 
These men had spent many j'eors oast of Okora, and c 
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KftTcelj be mistaken in Rn^ing tlint of the tliree or four lakei 

tliere, only one (the Okara) givea olT its watcra to the norUi. . . • 
" 'Ilio great river, ^Vebb's Lual.iba, in i!ie centre of the Nita 
valley, makes a greaC bend to the west, soon after leaving Lake 
lloero, of at liinst one hundred and eighty milug ; then, turuing 
to tlie nonit for some ilistuucc, it makes ntiother large sweep 
wcMt of about one hundroil and twenty miles, to the course of 
which alKiot thirty miles of eoutliing are made ; it then Uiawi 
arotind to northeast, receives the Lomani, or I^ocki, a large river 
which flows through Lake Lincoln. After the uuion a large lokA 
is Ibrmcd, with many inhabited islands in it ; hut this has still 
to be explored. It is the fourth large lake in the central line 
of drainage, and cannot bo Lake Albert; for, assuming Spcko'l 
longitude of Ujiji to be pretty correct, and my "--jkoning not 
enormously wrong, tho great central lacuatrioo river is ttbout fiva 
degrees west of Upper and Lower Tanganyika. . . . 

" Beyond the fourth lake tho water passes, it is said, into large 
reedy lakes, and is in all probability Petherlek's branch — Uie 
main stream of the Kile — in distinction from tho smaller eastern 
arm which Speko, Grant, nod Baker took to bo tho river of 
E»-pt.i 

" The Manyema conld give' no information about their country 
because they never travel, lllood feuds often prevent them (rom 

1 Dr. Charles Beke and others, widely known in connedion wilb Afrt- 
can geogrnphy, dispute Ibe piusibilily o[ any coanecliaa between Ilie Lut- 
Ubn and the Xile, certniiily through I'ctherick's branch. It is, lliey say, 
■ queslion of Fact, not of Iheoiy. Since IJringMon left England ■ Gennaa 
botanist. Dr. G. ScliHeinfurtli, iias extilored the basin of itie nrestem arm 
of lbs Kile, proriutt it to be not the " main braai:h," as Livlni^ton sup- 
pOH9. Dr. Schn-einfurtb ctaima cot only to bare visited " I'ctberick') 
Hile " — Die ri\~er Ujur — but to hare paused beyond it, fiadlng ia latitude 
3 ZV north, and longitude 28° east, B Urge river, Ibe Uelle, running di- 
rectly across tlie course vtbk-h Livingston supposes tbe Lusluba lo take. 
Having its cDune on the wesleni side at the UIub Slountaina, Suikins tbi 
Albert Nyinxi on the nortbn-csl, Bomewliete about latitude S) north, aud 
lougiludc 30° east, Ibe Uelle runa from enst to west, and is supposed to b« 
tbe upper course uF tbe Sbary, running Into Uke Chad. Suvh a ri>er, ia 
■uch a poailion and wilb such ■ counee, it is said, must abut up Ibe bania of 
tho Kits in lliat diiectlon, and preclude the passage lalo it of any watvi 
from the soutti. 
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of these bia purpose was to set off immediately for the 
proBecution of his great work. 

" It is only a sease ot Juty, nlik'h I trust your lordsliip will ap- j 
prove," be vrrites to £ar1 Gra.Dville, " that miikea me re 
if possible finish the geograjihiciLl ijusstion ol'my mission. After 
being thwarted, baffled, robbed, worried almost to cli'aUi i: 
lowing the central lioo of drainngii down, 1 have a sore longing 
foi home ; have had a perfiict surfeit of seeing strange, nevr laiitli 
and people, grand Diountains, lovely valleys, the glorious vegeta- 
tion of primeval forests, wild beasts, and an endless succession of 
beautiful man; besides great rivers and vast lakes — the lait 
most interesting from iheirhuge outllonings, wliitli explain Bomo 
of the phenomena ot the grand old Nile." , 

IIU plan of operation for the coming years he I 
Bketcliea as follows : — * 

"I tbnil at present avoid Ujlji, and go about southwest from 
tills to -t'lpn, whicii is cast of anil near tbc south end of Tangn- 
Dyika; Uicn round iLo same souili cml, only toudilng it again at 
I'ambctte; tlicni-o resuming tlie southwest course to cro-^s the 
Cliambeze, and proeeed alone to the southern shores of Lake 
Uangwcolo, nhieh being in latitude twelve degreca south, the 
lounfC will bo due nest to the ancient fountains of Herodotus. 
From them it is about ten days norlJi to Katanga, the co|)pcr 
minus of whieli liavo been worked for ages. Tlio nialathile oro 
ii described as so abundant it can only be mentioned by the coal- 
heavers' phrase ' praelieally inexluiustiblu.' 

" About ten days northeast of Katanga very extensive under- 
ground rock cxeavations deserve attention as very ancient, the 
natives ascribing ihtir formation to ibe Ut-ity aluiio. Uliey are 
remarkable for all tiaving water laid on in running streams, and 
the inhabitants of inrge districts can ail take refuge in thum in 
use of invasion, lleturning froni ihum to Katanga, tivelvu dajri 
north-norlhwest, take to the southern end of Lake Lincoln. I 
wish to go down through it to the Louianl, and into ^Vubb's Lu- | 
daba, ami bouic." 

Nothing remains but to speak of the English Set 
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and Relief Expedition. Its work was forestalled. Be- 
fore it TTOs ready to leave the coast, Mr. Stanley arrived 
with tlie unexpected intelligence that Livhigston had 
been found aud relieved, and bearing a letter from 
Livingston directing the return of any company that 
might be on tlie way with men or supplies for him. 
With no one to search for and no one to relieve, the 
members of the English Expedition did the only thing 
left for them to do — they disbanded aud returned. 
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